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vi  PREFATORY  NOTE 

reference  to  the  difficulties  found  in  the  text  of  my  trans- 
lations, it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  instructive 
to  others  as  well.  Their  value  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  They  are  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  Kant's  own  words,  but  as  a  commentary  upon 
them,  though  they  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fairly  com- 
plete account  of  his  philosophy.  The  first  part,  dealing 
with  the  contents  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  the  only 
really  difficult  treatise  of  Kant,  is  relatively  fuller  than  the 
other  parts ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  condensed  rather 
than  expanded  the  statement  of  his  ethical  and  aesthetic 
doctrines. 

I  hope  that  the  additional  Extracts  from  the  Critique  of 
Judgment,  together  with  the  corresponding  commentary, 
will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  Kant's 
aesthetic  doctrina 

It  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  Dr.  Edward 
Caird's  work  on  Kant  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  that 
comprehensive  and  masterly  treatise.  I  also  owe  a  good 
deal  to  Professor  Vaihinger's  invaluable  Commentfiuy. 

The  "  Historical  Retrospect "  is  not  intended  to  be  much 
more  than  a  summary  of  the  development  from  Descartes 
to  Kant  as  I  understand  it  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
work  in  which  I  have  attempted  anything  like  criticism, 
that  on  Kant  being  purposely  limited  to  exposition.  ,  I 
hope,  however,  should  the  present  work  meet  with  a  fair 
share  of  approval,  to  publish  a  sequel,  containing  a 
discussion  of  Hegel's  criticisms  of  Kant. 

The  pages  in  the  margin  refer  to  the  corresponding  pages 
of  the  JExtracts,  except  where  new  passages  from  Kant  are 
quoted  or  summarised,  when  the  paging  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  or  of  Hartenstein's 
edition,  is  given.  In  references  to  the  JExtracts  the  page 
and  paragraph  are  cited ;  in  quotations  and  summaries,  the 
page  alone.  Thus,  8a  on  page  48  refers  to  the  first  whole 
paragraph  of  the  Extracts^  and  8&  on  page  49  to  the  second 
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whole  paragraph  of  the  same  pj^e;  while  H  24  on  p«^ 
342  indicates  the  page  of  Hartenstein's  edition  of  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  In  the  restatements  of  the 
Critique  of  Aesthetic  Judgment,  a  translation  of  which  is 
given  as  a  Supplement  to  these  Hxpository  Notes,  only  the 
number  of  the  original  paragraph  is  cited.  The  headings 
in  this,  as  in  my  former  work,  are  Kant's  own.  Anyone 
who  desires  to  check  my  statements  can  always  find  the 
page  of  the  original  by  referring  to  the  Uxtrcxts. 

JOHN  WATSON. 


University  op  Queen's  College 

Kingston,  Ontario, 

4th  Sept,  1908. 
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EXPOSITORY  NOTES  ON 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT. 

HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  every  new  movement 
in  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  solve  some  problem,  which 
has  only  come  to  light  as  the  result  of  a  long  process  of 
development.  That  problem  is  usually,  if  not  always,  one 
which  is  forced  to  the  front  by  the  prevalence  of  apparently 
irreconcilable  views  of  life.  This  at  least  is  true  of  the  age 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Critical  Philosophy ;  for  the  special 
problem  with  which  Kant  had  to  deal  was  determmed  for 
him  by  the  more  or  less  independent  development  of  two 
very  diflTerent  ways  of  conceiving  the  world,  as  represented 
in  their  final  form  on  the  one  hand  by  Lejbnitz  and  his 
follower  Wolff  and  on  the  other  hand  by  David  Hume. 
And  aa  Leibnitz  is  the  successor  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
while  the  doctrine  of  Hume  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  or  at  least  of  one  main  aspect  of  that 
philosophy,  it  will  aid  us  in  our  appreciation  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Kant  to  have  before  our  minds  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  method  and  results  of  these  two  divergent  streams 
of  thought. 

All  the  problems  of  philosophy  may  be  arranged  under 
the  three  heads:  (1)  W|^t  is  the  nature  of  the  object? 
(2)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  aulyectT"  (3)  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  Unity  which  comprehends  both  object  and 
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.  .  subject ^....Witji  .  tkeee    three    questions   modern    thought, 

-. '.:  begmung'iwiJbli/^he.iRenaissanee  and  the  Beformation,  has 
never  ceased  to  occupy  itself,  and  in  attempting  to  answer 
them,  it  has  more  £uid  more  come  to  recognise  the  truth  of 
/  Kant's  remark  that  an  appeal  to  any  authority  except  that 
;   of  reason  can  Jin    the   end    lead    only   to  scepticism  and 
indifferentism.     Roused   from   the  "dogmatic  slumber"  of 
the    middle    ages,    men   were    impatient    and    even    con- 
temptuous of  all   that  bore   the  marks  of   tradition  and 
Authority.     It  was  not  that  they  denied  the  creed  of  the 
past, — for  their  acceptance   of   its  content  was  only   too 
facile — but  that  they  protested  against  the  whole  medieval 
.'attitude  of   impii/>|f.  ^^Hh^jfl   ^^^^^   that  had  never  been 

-^  subjected  to  free  and  imbiassed  criticism.  When  therefore 
the  men  of  the  ''Henaissance  raised  the  cry,  "Back  to 
Greece ! "  what  they  really  meant  was,  "  Back  to  the  free 
spirit  of  antiquity  ! "  Now  this  movement  of  the .  Eenais- 
sance,  when  it  expressed  itself  in  a  systematic  way,  followed' 
two  main  directions :  it  was  either  an  investigation  into  the 
world  in  which  man  carries  on  his  life,  or  an  enquiry  into 
that  life  Jiteelf .  The  whole  process  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  thought,  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
world  to  our  own  day,  is  the  attempt  to  find  a  ra^^^|^^ 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  Eefprmat^on,  again,  brought 
into  prominence  the  problem  of  the  relafiob  between  the 
human  subject  and  that  ultimate  Unity  which  was  conceived 
to  be  implied  in  both  object  and  subject.  Luther,  as  we 
know,  insisted  that  in  his  religious  consciousness  the 
individual  man  must  not  be  the  slave  of  tradition  and 
authority,  but  must  believe  only  that   to  which  liis  own 

_  spirit  bears  witness.  It  is  true  that  the  first  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Benaissance  and  the  Beformation  did  not 
recognise  the  full  force  of  their  rejection  of  external 
authority.  Luther,  for  example,  while  he  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  fell  back  upon  the  ailthority 
of   scripture,  and    thus    violated    his   own    principle,  that 
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religion  must  be  based  upon  a  man's  own  direct  experience. 
But  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  principle 
once  enunciated  will  in  course  of  time  work  itself  out  to  its 
logical  issue.     No  better  formulation,  therefore,  of  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  can  be  found 
than  in  the  remarkable  words  in  which  Kant  characterised 
1  a  his  own  time     "  Our  age,''  he  said,  "  is  an  age  of  criticism, 
a  criticism  from  which  nothing  need  hope  to  escape.     When 
religion  seeks  to  shelter  itself  behind  its  sanctity,  and  law 
behind  its  majesty,  they  justly  awaken  suspicion  against 
themselves,  and  lose  all  claim  to  the  sincere  respect  which 
reason  yields  only  to  that  which  has  been  able  to  bear  the 
test  of  its  free  and  open  scrutiny."     Just  as  the  physical 
sciences  must  come  to  the  study  of  nature  without  pre- 
conceptions, and  as  the  philosophical   sciences — including 
metaphysic,  ethics  and   politics — ^must  study  the  human 
subject  in  the  same  free  and  unprejudiced  way,  so  the 
modem  spirit   demands  that  theology^  as  the  attempt  to 
determine  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  Universe,  should  be 
absolutely  untranmieled  in  its  search  for  truth, 
v^  j^g^caxtgs,  as  the  first  representative  of  the  free  spirit  of 
the  modern  world,  so  far  as  that  spirit  has  come  to  a  clear 
consciousness  of  itself,  naturally  begins  his  philosophy  with 
a  protest  against  ^he  i^ncritical  acceptance  of  traditional  or 
cui^tottacy  ideas.  ^  This  is  the  real  force  of  his  contention 
that  we  must    b^in   the  search    for    truth    by,  doubting 
everything    that  can  possibly   be  doubted.     Like  Luther, 
however,   Descartes    is   not    perfectly    true    to    his    own 
principle ;    for   he  expressly  declares    that   the   truths  of 
religion,,  as  formulated   by  the  Church,  must  b©  accepted 
without    question,  and    he  makes  a  similar  exception   in 
favour  of  the  laws  of  the  State.     It  is  obvious  to  us  that 
these  reservations  are  inconsistent  with  Descartes'  own  first 
principle.     The  free  spirit  must  be  entirely  free,  and  can 
no  more  accept  in  unquestioning  faith  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  or  the  laws  of  the  State,  than  it  can  admit  the 
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absoluteness  of  customary  moral  or  aesthetic  ideas.  Apart 
from  these  indefensible  concessions  to  external  authority, 
Descartes  is,  at  least  in  intention,  a  true  exponent  of  the 
free  spirit  of  the  modem  world.  Accordingly,  he  begins  his 
search  for  truth  by  insisting,  as  Bacon  also  does,  that  the 
first  step  in  knowledge  consists  in  freeing  the  mind  from 
all  prepossessions,  including  not  only  the  ideas  that  are 
found  embedded  in  formulated  systems,  but  also  those 
natural  prejudices  which  are  common  to  all  mankind.  We 
must  begin  by  doubting  everything,  refusing  to  accept 
anything  simply  because  it  is  customarily  held,  or  because 
we  happen  to  find  it  in  our  own  individual  consciousness. 
*  When  we  come  to  examine  the  positive  side  of  his 
doctrine,  we  find  that  Descartes  Unwittingly  violates  the 
principle  which  he  has  himself  enunciated  as  essential  to  / 
philosophy.  He  makes  an  assumption — which,  indeed,  did  , 
not  seem  to  him  an  assumption — that  proved  fatal  to  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  aimed  to 
solve.  That  assumption  is  that  thought  and  being,  i|dud 
and  matter,  are  reciprocally  exclusive ;  an  assumption  which  v 
is  no  doubt  in  harmony  with  our  ordinary  ideas,  but  which 
is  none  the  less  incompatible  with  a  rational  account  of  the 
principle  held  to  comprehend  and  explain  both*v>''The 
essence  of  matter  is  conceived  as  extgiiddd  being,  the 
essence  of  mind  as  thinking  being,  and  neither  is  reducible 
to  the  other.  ^iNow,  when  two  things  are  aflSrmed  to  differ 
toto  codo,  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  consistently 
be  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.  Descartes, 
however,  makes  an  attempt  to  show  that  in  a  sense  tbej 
are  one.  Matter  and  mind  are  no  doubt  "substances,"  and 
as  such  each  is  independent  of  the  other,  but  they  are  not 
"substances"  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term.  Every 
material  being  and  every  thinking  being  is  finite,  and  as 
such  they  are  "substances"  in  the  relative  sense  or  as 
contrasted  with  each  other,  while  only  God  can  be  called 
"  Substance "  without  reservation.     The  finite  presupposes 
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the  Infinite,  and  only  the  Infinite  is  absolutely  independent 
or  self-dependent. 

Vlt  is  obvious  that  if  only  the  Infinite  is  properly 
called  Being  or  Substance,  the  assumed  being  or  sub- 
stantiality of  all  finite  things,  whether  material  or  mental, 
must  in  consistency  be  denied.  If  the  only  true 
"  Substance "  is  the  Infinite,  we  must  suppose  that,  from  ^ 
an  ultimate  point  of  view,  the  limits  between  thinking  and 
exttaded  being  disappear.  v^'This  is  the  conclusion  which 
Spinoza  reaches  by  pressing  home  the  consequences  of  "^ 
Descartes'  own  statements.  If  the  only  being  that  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  "Substance"  is  God,  we  must 
remove  from  finite  things  their  seeming  "substantiality/' 
Spinoza  therefore  denies  the  independent  reality  of  matter^ 
and  mind.  There  can  be,  as  he  argues,  only  one  self- 
complete  and  self-dependent  Being,  and  this  Being  alone 
is  properly  entitled  to  be  called  "Substance."  And  as 
there  is  but  one  real  Being  or  Substance,  we  can  no  longer 
speak  of  thinking  beings  and  extended  beings,  but  only 
of  thought  and  extension,  which  now  become  "  attributes  " 
of  the  one  and  only  Being. V  Moreover,  these  "  attributes  " 
must  cease  to  be  conceived  as  limiting  each  other ;  for,  if 
they  limited  each  other,  they  would  contradict  the  imity 
of  the  sole  real  Being.  VEach  "attribute"  must  therefore 
be  infinite.  If  it  is  objected  that  two  infinites  are 
unthinkable,  Spinoza  answers  that,  while  this  is  no  doubt 
true  if  each  Sa  conceived  as  absolutely  infinite,  it  is  not  true  - 
if  each  is  conceived  as  infinite  in  its  avm  kindy  Infinite 
extension  and  infinite  thought  do  not  exclude  each  other, 
because,  as  they  do  not  come  into  contact  at  all,  the  one  does 
not  limit  or  interfere  with  the  other,  j^  Hence  the  Infinite 
Being  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  complete  in  each. 
Spinoza,  however,  is  finally  forced  to  admit  that  in  itself 
the  Infinite  Being  is  not  distioguished  as  thinking  and 
extended  j*^  in  other  words,  he  virtually  abolishes  the 
distinction  between  thought  and  extension — with  the  result 
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that  the  Infinite  cannot  be  characterised  as  either  thinking 
or  extended.  Thus  by  an  inevitable  logic  the  Infinite  is 
reduced  to  pure  being.  And  as  Spinoza  holds  that,  strictly 
speaking,  only  the  Infinite  is,  the  finite  disappears  and 
\  nothing  knowable  or  even  thinkable  remains. 

v/But  while  this  is  the  logical  result  of  Spinoza's  negative 
conception  of  the  Infinite,  we  must  also  recognise  that  in 
two  ways  he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
perennial   problem  of    philosophy:    firstly,  in  drawings  an    / 

\  '  explicit  distinction  between  thought  and  being  ;\/and, 
secon7lIy,lnmalIlt&iniug  tliat  the  ii^nLte_i8at^on6e  thinking  /^ 
and  extended.  Until  matter  and  mind  have  been  explicitly 
distinguished  and  opposed  there  can  be  no  true  com- 
prehension of  the  Infinite?  Whatever  thp  Infinite  may  be, 
it  must  at  least  comprehend  within  itself  thought  as  well 
as  beingVand  conversely  being  must  be  maintained  as  well 
as   thought.     If   it   is  true    that    being  without   thought 

^  disappears,  it  is  equally  true  that  thought  without  being 
disappears;  for  thought  must  have  an  object,  and  there 
can  be  no  object  where  there  is  no  being.  VWhen, 
therefore,  Spinoza  insists  that  thought  and  being  are 
inseparable  in  the  Infinite,  he  is  rightly  protesting  against 
the  elimination  of  either.  Descartes  had  maintained  that 
Grod  is  a  purely  thinking  being ;  but,  if  this  were  true,  it 
is  not  difl&cult  to  show  that  He  thinks  nothing.  When 
being  is  reduced  to  the  extended,  thought  retains  its 
reality  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  extension. 
If,  therefore,  extension  is  denied  of  the  Infinite,  we 
must  also  deny  thought  of  it.  Descartes  of  course  says 
that  thought  thinks  itself.  However  true  this  is,  it  is  not 
true  in  the  sense  that  thought  thinks  itself  in  independence 
of  its  thinking  of  extended  being.  It  is  only  in  distinction 
from  the  extended  that  thought  can  think  itself  as 
inextended,  and  if  the  extended  is  eliminated,  the  in- 
extended  also  disappears.  Now,  if  extension  is  not 
predicable  of  the  Infinite,  that  must  be  because  extension 
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is  an  illusion.  Elimiliate  this  illusion,  and  we  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  thought  of  it.  Thought  in  the  Infinite 
can  only  think  the  real;  hence  it  cannot  think  extension, 

^  if  extension  is  an  illu^sion ;  in  other  words,  it  cannot  think 
at  all.  Descartes  ^  therefore  inconsistent  in  denying 
extension  of  God.  v6pinoza  on  the  other  hand  has  the  full 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Since  thought  and  extension 
are  inseparable,  they  must  both  be  predicated  of  the 
infinite.  (Thought  exists  only  as  the  thinking  of  extension, 
and  to  deny  the  one  is  to  deny  the  other.  Therefore 
the  Infinite  is  held  to  be  infinite  both  in  thought 
and  in  extension>  But  Spinoza,  assuming  the  reciprocal 
exclusiveness  of  thought  and  extension,  is  forced  to  deny 
that  the  Infinite  in  itself  involves  their  separation.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  the  opposition,  or  reciprocal  exclusiveness, 

yL  of  thought  and  extension  must  be  broken  down,  if  the  unity 
of  God  is  to  be  preserved.  If  thought  and  being  are 
reciprocally  exclusive,  both  disappear,  and  we  are  left  with 
pure  being,  which  is  pure  nothing.  Spinoza  no  doubt 
attempts  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  Infinite  by  saying  that 
thought  and  extension  are  each  a  complete  expression  of 
the  Infinite,  but  in  the  end  this  is  merely  a  device  to  cover 
the  discrepancy  between  the  asserted  unity  of  the  Infinite 
and  the  assumed  dualism  of  the  attributes.  We  may 
therefore  say  that  Spinoza  leaves  as  an  unsolved  problem 
the  reconciliation  of  thought  and  extengi0n,'^'^mind  and 
matter. 

^How  does  Spinoza  make  the  transition  from  the  finite  to 
the  Infinite?  He  does  so  by  what  is  really  a  process  of 
abstraction.  Finite  things  are  usually  supposed  to  be  real 
in  themselves.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  take  the 
finite  as  external,  we  must  on  this  view  suppose  that  there 
is  a  number  of  mutually  independent  things  each  of 
which  is  extended.  Extension  constitutes  the  essential 
nature  of  all  external  things,  because  it  is  the  only  pro- 
perty   which    is    indispensable    to    their    existence.     But 
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extension  cannot  mark  off  one  thing  from  another.  It 
is  indeed  assumed  that  each  thing  occupies  a  limited  amount 
of  space,  and  the  distinction  of  things  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by  each.  But,  if  the 
essential  property  of  an  external  thing  is  to  occupy  space, 
there  can  be  no  separation  of  one  thing  from  another,  since 
space  is  absolutely  continuous.  The  so-called  "parts"  of 
space  are  in  fact  merely  arbitrary  limits,  which  presuppose 
the  unbroken  continuity  of  space.  It  is  imagination 
which  pictures  the  "parts"  of  space  as  if  they  were 
wholes,  whereas  thought  sees  that  space  has  no  "parts." 
There  can  therefore  be  no  separate  or  independent  external 
things.  V  In  the  second  place,  the  same  line  of  aigument 
shows  that  ideas  do  not  form  independent  things,  but  that 
thought  is  absolutely  continuous,  or  constitutes  an  unbroken 
stream  of  ideas.  It  is  imagination  which  supposes  ideas  to 
be  separable  and  complete  in  themselves.  Both  extension 
and  thought  are  therefore  continuous.  v/But  with  the 
1  elimination  of  finite  things,  external  and  internal,  the 
I  infinity  of  extension  and  thought  is  established.  Both 
constitute  a  single  unbroken  imity,  in  which  finite  things 
^^  are  merely  limitations,  constructed  by  our  imagination, 
but  not  representing  the  real  nature  of  things.  .  The  finite 
is  merely  the  infinite,  when  the  infinite  is  not  viewed  in 
its  totality,  but  is  arbitrarily  limited.  There  is  in  short 
no  real  existence  but  the  infinite. 

In  Spinoza,  then,  the  finite  is  merely  the  infinite  as  it 
appears  to  the  ima^ation.  The  difficulty  in  this  doctrine 
Is,  tnat  ttie  iniinite  as  purely  continuous  being  acjmits  of  no 
determination,  and  therefore  it  becomes  for  us  an  absolute 
blank.  ^  If  all  determinations  of  extension  are  fictions  of 
the  imagination,  obviously  these  have  no  reality  whatever 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  fictions 
though  they  may  be,  they  are  not  non-entities ;  they  have 
at  least  the  reality  of  fictions,  and  therefore  need  explana- 
tion.    How  should  fictions  arise  if  reality  excludes  them  ? 
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If  thought  in  its  real  nature  is  continuous,  why  should  it  '- 
appear  as  broken  up  into  separate  ideas  ?  Appearance  is ; 
why  should  it  be,  if  only  reality  is  ?  Spinoza  starts  from 
the  ordinary  separation  of  finite  things  and  finite  minds 
from  one  another.  This  separation,  however,  as  he  main- 
tains, is  a  fiction  of  abstraction,  which  disappears  when  we 
see  that  there  is  only  one  continuous  extension  and  one 
continuous  thought.  But  Spinoza  forgets  to  reconstruct  the  i 
basis  from  which  he  started.  If  in  reality  there  is  only  i 
one  extension  and  one  thought,  the  fiction  of  a  number  ; 
of  things  and  a  number  of  minds  is  inexplicable.  That 
which  has  no  reality,  from  an  absolute  point  of  view  does 
not  exist :  why  then  should  it  be  supposed  to  exist  ?  We 
can  understand  how,  in  a  world  which  is  in  process,  there 
may  be  fictions  due  to  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge; 
but  in  a  world  where  there  is  no  process,  and  no  limitation 
of  any  kind,  fiction  is  something  quite  inexplicable.  The 
finite  in  other  words  cannot  possibly  be  explained  by  a 
theory  which  excludes  it  from  the  infinite.  (The  only 
infinite  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  finite  is  an  infinite 
which  comprehends  the  finite  without  destroying  it.)  V^he 
purely  ajB&rmative  infinite  of  Spinoza,  as  excluding  all 
determination,  converts  the  finite  into  an  inexplicable 
illusion. 

Another  diflBculty  which  besets  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza'X 
is   that  it  makes  the  human  mind  a  mode   of  thought,      j 
and  yet  endows  it  with  the  power  of  knowing  itself  as  well  ^ 
as  the  extension  which  is  its  opposite.  ^  But  if  the  human 
mind   is  only  a  fiction   due  to  the  imagination,  how  can 
this  fiction,  this  non-entity,  have  any  knowledge  whatever  ? 
Spinoza  has  forgotten  that  in  reality  there  is  no  human 
mind,  but  only  the  diving  mind,  and  that  in  the  divine 
mind  there  is  no  fiction.     To  suppose  that  the  divine  mind 
is  infected  by  negation — and  fiction  is  negation  for  Spinoza 
— is  to  contradict  the  infinity  which  Spinoza  ascribes  to 
it.      But  even   if  it  is  admitted   that   there  is  a  human 
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mind,  how  can  it  possibly  comprehend  the  divine  mind  ? 
The  himian  mind  at  the  most  is  a  mode  of  the  one  infinite 
thought,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  co-extensive  with 
infinite  thought.  How  can  a  mind  which  is  finite,  i.e.  is 
confined  within  a  limited  circle,  get  beyond  itself  so  aa 
to  embrace  the  infinite,  i.e.  to  transcend  its  own  limits  ? 
To  do  so  it  must  itself  be  infinite.  And  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  human  mind  can  comprehend  the  infinite  mind, 
how  can  it  comprehend  infinite  extension  ?  Extension  is 
assumed  to  be  beyond  the  mind,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
enter  into  the  mind.  If  indeed  extension  and  thought  were 
not  held  to  be  reciprocally  exclusive,  one  could  imderstand 
how  thought  might  comprehend  extension;  but  its  com-^ 
prehension  is  inexplicable  if  they  are  absolute  oppositea 

\.  Assimie  that  extension  lies  beyond  the  mind,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  explaining  how  it  should  ever  get  inside 
the  mind.  Nor  can  we  escape  from  this  difficulty  by 
saying  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  God  there  is  no 
opposition  between  extension  and  thought;  for  in  that 
case  the  opposition  must  be  a  fiction,  like  the  fiction  of 
finite  things  and  finite  minds.  If,  however,  the  only 
reality  is  God,  how  should  there  exist  such  an  inexplicable 
fiction  ? 

V  The  contradictions  to  which  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza 
leads  show  that  the  radical  opposition  which  it  assimies 
to  exist  between  finite  and  infinite  cannot  be  admitted. 

vlThe  finite  cannot  be  abolished  without  the  abolition  of  ' 
the  infinite.  There  must,  then,  be  some  way  of  preserving 
the  existence  of  both.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  Spinoza  has  proved  the  impossibility  of 
any  separate  reality  being  ascribed  to  the  finite  as  such. 
The  finite  cannot  exist  apart  from  its  necessary  complement, ' 
and  that  complement  is  the  infinite.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  knowledge  this  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
knowledge  of  the  finite  involves  knowledge  of  the  infinite. ' 

>  We  must,  however,  observe  that  the   infinite  cannot   be 
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merely  the  n^ation  of  the  finite,  since  an  empty  n^ation 
ifi  for  knowledge  impossible.  Spinoza  has  also  shown  that 
Grod  cannot  be  defined  as  pure  thought  to  the  exclusion 
of  external  being,  but  must  comprehend  within  himself 
both  thought  and  extension.  Any  true  conception  of  Grod 
must  therefore  include  extension  as  well  as  thought,  but 
it  must  include  both  by  transforming  them  into  a  unity  of 
distinctions. 

V  The  philosophy  of  Spinoza  stops  logically  at  the  irre-  i 
ducible  opposition  of  pure  thought  and  pure  extension.  To 
hring  iheae  opposites  together,  it  is  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  a  mediating  conception.  The  unity  beyond  thought  and 
extension  can  only  be  pure  being,  and  pure  being  is  no 
principle  of  unity,  but  the  denial  of  unity.  The  first 
step  which  Spinoza  takes  in  the  direction  of  an  inter- 
mediatii^  principle  is  through  the  conception  of  motion 
as  the  universal  mode  of  extension,  and  ideas  or  conscious- 
ness as  the  universal  mode  of  thought.  The  "mode"  or 
manner  in  which  change  takes  place  in  matter  is  motion, 
the  ''mode"  or  manner  in  which  change  takes  place  in 
mind  is  consciousness.  Thus,  while  extension  itself  is 
absolutely  unchangeable,  the  parts  of  extension  are  held  to 
be  movable  relatively  to  one  another.  They  are,  however, 
movable  only  relatively  to  one  another,  for  infinite  extension 
admits  of  no  motion;  hence,  whatever  movements  take 
place  vrithin  the  one  infinite  extension,  the  whole  remains 
the  same.  Similarly,  whatever  transition  there  may  be 
from  one  idea  to  another,  thought  as  a  whole  remains  the 
same,  for  infinite  thought  admits,  of  no  change.  All  change 
of  ideas  is  thus  relative.  Ideas  change  relatively  to  one 
another,  but  not  to  the  whole,  which  is  unchanged. 
Further,  the  movements  within  extension  correspond  to 
the  changes  within  consciousness,  so  that  there  never  is 

I  the  one  without  the  other.     There  is  therefore  a  perfect 
harmony  between  motions  and  ideas. 
xiFrom  this  part  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  we  can  see  that 
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extension  and  thought  are  coming  closer  to  each  other. 
It  is  true  that  they  never  absolutely  unite,  their  union 
being  made  impossible  by  the  assumption  of  their  reciprocal 
exclusiveness,  but,  half  unconsciously,  Spinoza  is  forced  to 
find  some  way  of  mediating  between  these  opposites.  The 
separation  between  extension  and  thought  is  only  made 
plausible  by  his  assumption  that  each  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  is  therefore  not  limited  by  the  other.  But  this 
assumption  is  untenable^  two  infinite  totalities  being  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  ^o  get  an  absolute  totality  the 
independence  of  each  must  be  taken  away,  and  then  the 
problem  arises  to  explain  how  they  can  form  a  single 
whole.  To  effect  their  synthesis  by  Spinoza's  method  we 
must  say  that  the  supposed  independence  of  each  is  a 
fiction  of  the  imagination.  Just  as  the  parts  of  space 
are  fictions,  so  also  is  the  whole  of  space.  The  whole  of 
extension  in  short  is  not  a  whole,  but  is  only  a  part  of ' 
the  totality  of  being,  the  other  part  being  thought,  v  If  we 
follow  out  this  idea  to  its  logical  conclusiofi,  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza  will  be  completely  transformed.  V  If  the  whole  of 
extension  is  a  part,  and  the  whole  of  thought  a  part,  the 
true  whole  must  contain  all  the  being  of  extension  and 
all  the  being  of  thought.  But  this  is  impossible  unless 
this  whole  contains  extension  and  thought  in  a  transformed 
way.  No  real  whole  can  be  obtained  by  putting  parts 
together  externally.  The  parts  in  an  aggregate  are  still 
parts,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  no  whole.  How  then 
can  extension  and  thought  be  united  ?  They  cannot  be 
united  and  yet  remain  mere  extension  and  mere  thought. 
Extension  must  involve  thought,  and  thought  extension. 
In  other  words,  extension  must  be  thought  in  one  of  its 
forms,  or  rather  thought  must  cease  to  be  conceived  as 
inextended  and  extension  as  unthinking.  The  whole  must 
be  an  organic  unity  of  extension  and  thought,  at  once  self- 
externalising  and  self-unifying.  As  self-externalising,  the 
whole  is  extension,  or  nature ;  as  self -unifying,  it  is  thought. 


i 
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A  whole  self-externalised  and  yet  self-unified,  a  whole 
which  is  self-unified  only  as  it  is  self-externalised,  is  the 
only  conceivably  whola  Such  a  whole  is  a  rational  whole, 
because  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  whole  at  once  to 
externalise  itself  and  to  unify  itself.  As  nothing  can  fall 
outside  of  it,  it  is  self-determining,  and  self-determination 
is  free  realisation.  Thus  the  opposition  between  appearance 
and  reality  is  overcome;  what  appears  is,  or  is  the  self- 
extemalisation  of  the  one  infinite  being. 

/This,  of  course,  is  not  the  conclusion  reached  by  Spinoza. 
The  whole  to  which  his  philosophy  leads  does  not  transform 
extension  and  thought,  but  leaves  them  in  insuperable 
opposition.  Hence,  what  he  calls  the  whole  is  not  the 
whole^  but  merely  the  abstraction  obtained  by  eliminating 
the  distinction  of  extension  and  thought.  It  is  not  the 
infinite  but  the  indeterminate.  No  doubt  Spinoza  says 
that  the  whole  is  the  completely  determinate;  but  we 
come  no  nearer  to  a  true  whole  by  the  mere  addition  of 
new  determinations,  so  long  as  each  of  these  is  conceived  to 
be  exclusive  of  the  other.  Spinoza  tells  us  that  the  one 
Substance  has  an  infinite  number  of  attributes.  But  an 
infinite  number  of  attributes  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  infinite  cannot  be  reached  by  adding  unit  to  unit.  We 
are  really  as  far  from  an  organic  unity  when  we  have  added 
a  million  attributes  as  when  we  have  predicated  only  one. 
The  distinction  between  an  aggr^ate  and  an  organic  unity 
is  one  of  kind,  not  of  degree.  The  fundamental  defect  in 
Spinoza's  conception  of  reality  is  that  his  ingnite  is  An" 
aggr^ate  of  attribul£S,.,nat.a  self-determining  unity. 

We  have  seen  how  Spinoza  unconsciously  brings  exten- 
sion and  thought  closer  to  each  other,  by  interposing  the 
conception  of  motion.  There  is  a  process  within  the 
extended,  though  it  is  a  process  which  leaves  the  whole 
unaffected.  There  is  no  development,  but  only  a  move- 
ment within  a  whole  which  remains  unebanged,  all  the 
changes  falling  into  the  parts.    Nevertheless,  the  movement 
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of  the  parts  requires  explanation.  Why  should  an  im- 
movable whole  be  movable  in  its  parts  ?  Spinoza  has  no 
answer  to  give  except  that  the  movements  of  the  parts  are 
interdependent.  Even  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
parts  are  acted  upon  by  one  another ;  otherwise  each  part 
would  have  its  own  motion,  and  would  therefore  be  itself  a 
whole.  Thus  each  part  must  be  capable  of  acting  and 
being  acted  upon.  In  other  words,  we  must  attribute  to 
the  whole  of  extended  being  a  whole  of  energy.  It  is  this 
conception  of  energy  which  forms  the  further  mediating 
idea.     Now,  this  conception  is  not  grasped,  or  at  least  not 

'''clearly  grasped,  by  Spinoza,  but  it  forms  the  central 
principle  in  his  successor  Leibnitz.  We  have  therefore  to 
consider  how  far  Leibnitz  has  avoided  the  defects  of 
Spinoza. 

^  The  great  value  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  is  that  it 
exhibits  the  transition   to  the   conception    of  an    organic 

4  unity,  in  which  justice  is  sought  to  be  done  at  once  to  the 
reality  of  the  individual,  and  the  relation  of  all  individuals 
in  a  single  system ;  its  weakness  lies  in  its  relative  failure 
to  grasp  the  conception  of  organic  unity  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  In  the  former  aspect  Leibnitz  goes  beyond  the 
abstract  individualism  of  Descartes  and  the  abstract 
universalism  of  Spinoza;  in  the  latter  aspect  he  never 
succeeds  in  reaching  a  unity  which  really  transcends  the 
opposition  of  the  individual  and  the  universal. 

In  his  conception  of  all  forms  of  existence  as  self -active 
substances,  or  "  monads,"  Leibnitz  is  seeking  to  escape  from 
that  dissolution  of  all  finite  being  in  one  single  Being,  which 
is  the  predominant  aspect  of  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza. 
What  Spinoza  r^ards  as  merely  "modes"  of  a  single 
reality,  modes  which  in  themselves  have  no  reality,  Leibnitz 
converts  into  self-centred  individuals.  This  leads  him  to 
deny  the  absolute  opposition  and  correlation  of  matter  and 
mind,  which  both  Descartes  and  Spinoza  had  assumed. 
That  opposition  was  in  them  bound  up  with  the  assumption 
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that  we  apprehend  the  true  nature  of  existence  only  in  so 
far  as  we  set  aside  all  the  changeable  determinations  of 
things  and  concentrate  attention  upon  their  permanent  and 
unchangeable  determinations  These  are  pure  extension 
and  pure  thought,  which  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
common.  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  show  that 
pure  extension  and  pure  thought  are  not  the  true  nature 
of  things;  fthat  the  true  nature  of  things  lies  in  their ^ 
individual  energy  or  force./  Matter  and  mind  are  therefore 
not  opposite  and  correlative,  but  every  true  individual  is 
at  once  material  and  mental,  soul  and  body;  vor  rather, 
both  matter  and  mind  are  identical  in  being  forms  of 
oi26i^g7\  ^  ^  endeavour  to  unite  these  two  opposite 
aspects  of  real  being,  the  mental  and  the  material, 
Leibnitz  exhibits  two  opposite  tendencies,  or  points  of  view, 
which  he  never  completely  reconciles.  On  the  one  hand 
his  face  is  turned  towards  a  concrete  unity,  in  so  far  as  he 
maintains  that  in  every  real  existence  there  are  two  dis- 
tinguishable aspects,  expressive  of  real  individual  energy, 
which,  however,  is  limited  in  d^ree.  Thus  he  seems  to 
preserve  at  once  the  independent  energy  of  the  individual 
and  to  account  for  the  limitation  of  that  energy  in  different 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  individual,  he  is  led  to 
eliminate  as  unreal  all  spacial  and  temporal  relations  of 
things,  and  to  do  violence  to  the  qualitative  differences 
which  separate  from  one  another  the  various  orders  of 
existence.  Thus,  for  him  the  individual,  when  it  is  grasped  | 
f      by  thought  as  it  really  is,  is  not  in  space  or  time,  and  every 

form  of  existence  is  in  its  essential  nature   the  same  in  i 

f'  ' 

kind   with   every  other.     Here,   therefore,  we    have  in   a 

t     new  form  the  same  tendency  to  abstraction  as  is  exhibited 

i    in  D^cartes  and  Spinoza.     Just  as  these  thinkers  seek  for 

I     the  essence  of  things  in  abstraction  from  all  determina- 

;    tions  except  those  of  pure  extension  and   pure   thought, 

j    so    Leibnitz    seeks  for    that    essence   by  abstraction   from 
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extension  and  from  all  the  differences  which  mark  off  one 
order  of  existence  from  another.  The  monad  is  in  its  true 
nature  inextended,  and  every  monad  is  the  same  in  kind 
with  every  other,  because  all  alike  are  self-active.  But 
a  force  which  is  conceived  as  independent  of  extension 
could  never  express  itself.  (Force  is  actual  only  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  motion,  and  motion  is  meaningless  ' 
apart  from  spacial  and  temporal  relations.^  To  make  space 
and  time  ''confused  ideas"  that  disappear  in  the  clear 
light  of  thought,  as  Leibnitz  does,  is  therefore  to  make 
force  also  a  confused  idea.  If  force  is  real  only  as 
expressed  in  motion,  the  conversion  of  motion  into  a  con- 
fused idea  makes  the  real  expression  of  force  a  fiction  which 
disappears  when  the  confusion  is  cleared  away  by  thought. 
And  with  the  elimination  of  force  the  individuality  of  the 
monads  is  likewise  eliminated.  We  are,  in  fact,  left  with  a 
number  of  empty  capacities  or  pure  abstractions.  Similarly, 
the  definition  of  real  existence  as  force  cuts  off  all  that  is 
eharacteristic  of  the  various  orders  of  existence.  If  the 
mineral,  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  the  man  are  all  in  their 
essential  nature  identical,  we  must  reject  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  any  of  them  and  seek  for  their  true 
nature  in  what  they  possess  in  common.  But  what  they 
possess  in  common  is  force  or  energy,  and  hence  the  life 
characteristic  of  plant  and  animal,  the  sensation  charac- 
teristic of  animal  and  man,  and  the  self-consciousness 
characteristic  of  man,  must  all  be  regarded  as  imessential. 
We  can  thus  see  that  the  false  method  of  abstraction  still 
rules  the  thought  of  Leibnitz,  as  it  ruled  the  thought  of 
Descartes  and  Spinoza.  He  has  gone  beyond  them  by 
advancing  to  the  idea  of  force  or  energy,  but  he  faUs  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  to  deny  the  ultimate  truth 
of  spacial  and  temporal  relations  is  to  deny  as  well  their 
relative  truth,  and  that  to  identify  reality  with  energy  is  to 
say  that  the  essential  nature  of  things  consists  solely  in 
energy.     We  thus  see  that,  followed  out  consistently,  the 
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Leibnitzian  conception  of  the  real  independence  of  the 
monads  results  in  the  denial  of  all  reality  and  in  the 
reduction  of  the  complexity  of  the  world  to  a  dead 
monotony. 

Leibnitz,  however,  seeks  to  restore  the  connection  of 
things,  maintaining  that,  separate  and  independent  as  each 
monad  really  is,  it  yet  mirrors  or  represents  aU  other  things. 
Hence  each  individual  has  an  inner  life  of  its  own,  a  life  of  v 
perception,  by  which  it  is  ideally  connected  with  aU  other 
things.  In  this  aspect  of  his  theory  Leibnitz  is  virtuaUy 
seeking  to  restore  the  complexity  of  the  world,  a  complexity 
which  he  had  at  first  denied.  In  the  conception  of  all  monads 
as  in  their  essence  identical,  he  had  reduced  all  orders  of 
existence  to  forces ;  now  he  raises  all  orders  of  existence  to 
essential  identity  by  endowing  every  monad  with  perception.  • ' 
But  here  t^ain  he  is  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
method  of  abstraction ;  for,  granting  that  inorganic  things 
have  a  kind  of  perception,  as  he  maintains  they  have,  the 
distinction  between  the  various  kinds  of  perception  is  not 
thereby  eliminated.  The  chaotic  perception  of  the  mineral, 
the  dark  perception  of  the  plant,  the  obscure  perception  of 
the  animal,  and  the  clear  perception  of  man,  are  all  treated 
as  essentially  identicaL  Thus  we  have  here  again  an 
instance  of  the  fundamental  weakness  in  the  method  of 
Leibnitz,  namely,  that  tjiialitative  differences  are,  fUminftttd" 
and^reduced  to  a  mere  distinction  of  degree.  Leibnitz 
virtually  assumes  i^hat  to  be  real  each  ttTing  must  be  in  ^ 
essence  identical  with  every  other.  Hence  he  denies  that 
there  can  be  any  distinctions  between  things,  except  those  *^ 
which  are  quantitative.  Now,  a  really  organic  unity  does 
not  require  us  to  affirm  the  qualitative  identity  of  aU  things; 
it  does  not  demand  that  because  man  is  perceptive,  all  other 
existences  must  be  perceptive.  We  must  indeed  hold  that 
all  forms  of  being  are  so  related  that  they  constitute  one 
single  system  and  express  the  unity  of  a  single  principle, 
but  this  is  very  different  from  saying  that  each  form  of 
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existence  must  be  aware  of  that  principle.  Hence  we  do 
not  require  to  saj  that  the  mineral  has  perceptions,  but 
only  that  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  the  mineral  is  a  form  of 
the  one  single  principle  which  is  expressed  in  all  things. 
The  qualitative  difTerences  of  things,  which  Leibnitz 
ostensibly  denies,  he  virtually  admits  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
graduated  scale  of  existence.  There  is  a  regular  progress  in 
clearness  of  perception  from  the  mineral  up  to  man,  and 
this  progress,  though  it  is  said  by  Leibnitz  to  be  purely 
quantitative,  turns  out,  when  we  examine  it  closely,  to 
involve  qualitative  distinctions.  There  is  no  sensation  in 
plants,  no  thought  in  animals,  8uid,  though  Leibnitz  speaks 
of  these  distinctions  as  merely  quantitative,  it  is  only  by 
making  them  qualitative  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  various  orders  of  existence  at  all.  This  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  distinction  he  draws  between 
animals  as  merely  sensitive  and  man  as  thinking ;  for,  on 
his  own  showing,  it  is  only  to  thought  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  world  lies  open,  while  sensible  perception  so  distorts 
the  world  that  it  presents  what  is  really  independent  as  if 
it  were  dependent,  the  discrete  as  if  it  were  continuous. 
Obviously,  therefore,  only  thought  can  properly  be  said  to 
represent  the  world  at  all,  while  perception  merely  presents 
an  illusive  world  that  thought  transcends.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz  that  all  beings  mirror  the  universe  is 
contradictory  of  the  absolute  distinction  which  he  draws, 
and  is  forced  to  draw,  between  sense  and  thought. 

This  contradiction  is  most  clearly  seen  when  Leibnitz 
comes  to  deal  with  man,  who  is  held  to  be  partly  a  sensitive 
and  partly  a  thinking  being ;  for,  while  he  never  ceases  to 
affirm  that  thought  is  merely  clear  sense,  he  practically  makes 
sense  and  thought  yield  two  distinct  kinds  of  knowledge. 
/There  is  a  truth  of  fact  and  a  truth  of  reason,  he  tells  us, 
the  former  being  contingent  and  the  latter  necessary ;  the 
one  ruled  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  or  causality,  the 
other  by,  the  principle  of  identity.     Here  we  have  one  form 
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of  that  opposition  between  thought  and  perception,  analysis 
and  synthesis,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  Truths  of  reason  or  thought,  according  to  Leibnitz, 
are  those  which  are  obtained  by  the  bare  analysis  of  concep- 
tions. When,  e,g.y  we  analyse  the  conception  of  a  triangle, 
we  see  that  it  can  have  only  three  angles,  that  the  sum  of 
these  angles  must  be  two  right  angles,  etc.  All  self-evident 
truths,  like  the  truths  •  of  geometry,  are  therefore  held  by 
Leibnitz  to  be  necessary.  They  are  necessary,  because  they 
are  involved  in  the  individual  object  of  thought  which  we 
analyse.  The  work  of  thought  is  therefore  merely  to  make 
oar  ideas  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  judgments  which  we 
obtain  in  this  way  are  necessary  judgments.  Knowledge  in  : 
this  case  must  always  be  analysis,  for  nothing  can  ever  be 
brought  to  distinct  consciousness  which  is  not  already 
obscurely  contained  in  it.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  where 
we  cannot  by  analysis  reach  such  distinctions,  we  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  knowledge  at  all.  Leibnitz,  however, 
does  not  draw  this  conclusion.  Truth  of  fact  he  regards  |U3 
contingent,  just  because  we  cannot  carry  our  analysis  to  the 
point  where  distinct  conceptions  are  reached.  The  reason  he 
gives  is,  that  our  representations  of  the  world  are  complex 
and  confused.  When  it  is  afi&rmed  that  a  triangle  has 
three  angles,  we  have  the  whole  object  before  us,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  see  that  subject  and  predicate  are  absolutely 
identical ;  but,  when  we  are  dealing  with  facts  of  experience, 
we  have  not  the  whole  world  before  us,  and  hence  we  can 
only  analyse  our  knowledge  so  far  as  to  see  that  this  given 
event  depends  upon  another,  this  second  event  upon  a  third, 
etc.  Thus,  by  the  principle  of  causaUty,  we  never  reach  a 
whole  which  we  have  completely  analysed  into  all  its 
elements.  If  indeed  our  inteUigence  were  infinite,  all  truth 
would  be  for  us  necessary.  But  such  truth  is  for  God 
alone. 

Leibnitz  is  here  dealing  with  a  problem  which  in  one 
form  or  another  has  been  discussed  from  the  time  of  Plato. 
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His  *'  truth  of  fact "  corresponds  to  Plato's  "  opinion  "  {S6^) 
and  his  "truth  of  reason"  to  Plato's  "knowledge"  or 
"  science  "  (iirKmifiri).  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  Leib- 
nitz has  done  much  more  than  to  state  the  problem  without 
solving  it.  If  knowledge  proper  consists  in  distinct  con- 
sciousness, what  are  called  truths  of  fact  are  not  really 
truths  at  aU,  and  thus  all  knowledge  is  reduced  to  truths  of 
reason.  Now  these  truths,  as  Leibnitz  himself  admitis,  do 
not  reveal  what  is  actual,  but  only  what  is  possible.  If 
there  is  a  real  triangle,  it  must  have  the  properties  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  mathematician,  but  the  analysis  of  the  idea 
does  not  prove  that  a  real  triangle  actually  exists.  For  the 
knowledge  of  reality  we  therefore  have  to  fall  back  upon 
experience,  and  experience,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  give 
us  the  real,  because  our  analysis  can  never  be  complete. 
Manifestly,  then,  reality  falls  outside  both  of  reeuaon  and  of  (^ 
experience.  It  becomes  an  unknowable  realm,  the  mere  . 
idea  of  a  reality  that  we  can  never  reach.  This  is  why 
Leibnitz  concludes  that  in  our  search  for  causes  we  tail  into 
an  infinite  series.  We  can  never  reach  an  absolutely  first 
cause,  8uid  have  thus  to  go  beyond  the  series  altogether  and 
seek  for  the  explanation  of  the  world  in  the  idea  of  Grod. 
This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  we  cannot  explain 
the  world  at  all,  but  have  to  faU  back  upon  the  idea  that 
its  true  meaning  is  known  only  to  God — ^a  conclusion  which 
leads  to  the  denial  of  all  knowledge  on  our  part.  "  When 
a  truth  is  incapable  of  final  analysis,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  and 
cannot  be  demonstrated  from  its  own  reasons,  but  derives 
its  final  reason  and  certitude  from  the  divine  mind  alone,  it 
is  not  necessary."  From  this,  it  is  manifest  that  all  truths 
of  fact  are  inexplicable.  The  idea  of  truth  as  it  is  for  God 
is  simply  the  idea  of  a  knowledge  that  we  can  never 
have. 

The  opposition  between  truths  of  reason  and  truths  of 
fact  Leibnitz  seeks  to  transcend  through  his  conception  of 
final  cause.     Finding  that  we  can  never  reach  distinctness 
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in  the  way  of  experience,  we  are  forced  to  refer  all  objects 
of  experience  to  God  We  have,  indeed,  distinctness  in 
truths  of  reason,  but  these  truths  do  not  take  us  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility.  We  must  therefore  distinguish,  as 
Leibnitz  contends,  between  metaphysical  and  moral  necessi- 
ties. The  truths  of  mathematics,  e.g.,  are  metaphysically 
necessary :  not  even  God  can  make  2  +  2  =  5;  but  these 
truths  concern  only  what  is  possible.  The  actual  existence 
of  things  is  not  determined  by  metaphysical  necessity,  for 
there  are  many  possible  forms  of  reality,  and  the  necessary 
in  this  case  involves  a  choice  on  the  part  of  God  between 
these  possibilities.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  apply  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  we  applied  it  in  the  case  of  the  particular  facts  of 
experience.  The  principle  is  that  God  must  choose  from 
the  infinity  of  possible  worlds  that  which  is  best.  This 
conception  of  a  distinction  between  the  possible  and  the 
actual  is  mcmifestly  a  transference  to  the  divine  mind  of 
that  opposition  between  truths  of  reason  and  truths  of  fact, 
which  yet  Leibnitz  affirms  to  hold  only  for  man.  On 
Leibnitz's  own  showing,  there  can  be  for  God  no  contrast 
between  the  thought  of  the  real  and  the  reality  which  is 
thought.  If  we  were  capable  of  bringing  to  distinct  con- 
sciousness aU  that  is  obscurely  involved  in  our  ideas,  there 
could  be  no  opposition  between  what  we  know  and  what 
actually  is:  the  possible  and  the  actual  would  coincide. 
But  this  absolutely  distinct  consciousness  is  just  what 
characterises  the  divine  as  distinguished  from  the  human 
intellect ;  hence,  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  in  the  divine 
intelligence  an  opposition  between  the  possible  and  the 
actual,  is  to  suppose  the  divine  intelligence  to  be  affected 
by  the  same  limitations  as  the  hiunan  intelligence.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  opposition  for  God  between  the  real 
and  the  possible ;  and  if  there  is  not,  the  very  supposition 
of  a  choice  between  an  infinite  number  of  possible  worlds  is 
8  Contradiction  in  terms. 
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The  truth  is  that  we  have  here  simply  one  form  of  the 
contradiction  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz,  the  contradiction  between  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  all  monads  smd  their  dependence  upon  Grod.  This 
contradiction  is  also  found  in  two  opposite  conceptions  of 
God,  which  we  find  in  Leibnitz.  In  treating  of  finite 
monads  he  tells  us  that  the  individuality  of  each  is  bound 
up  with  the  matter  or  passive  force  by  which  it  is 
determined ;  in  fact  it  is  by  the  degree  of  passive  force  that 
the  place  in  the  scale  of  existence  of  the  individual  monad 
is  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  Leibnitz  tells  us  that  God  is 
absolutely  free  from  all  "  matter  *'  or  passivity,  the  activity 
of  God  being  infinite.  How  then  can  individuality  be 
asserted  of  Him  ?  Gtxi  from  this  point  of  view  becomes 
simply  a  name  for  the  unity  or  harmony  which  subsists 
among  all  the  individual  monads.  On  the  other  hand, 
Leibnitz  insists  that  God  is  not  only  a  monad  or  individual, 
but  the  "monad  of  monads."  This  can  only  mean  that 
all  other  monads  are  only  individuals  relatively  to  each 
other,  whereas  relatively  to  God  they  are  but  modes  in 
which  the  sole  monad,  the  ''  monad  of  monads,"  manifests 
itself.  From  this  point  of  view  Leibnitz  cannot  escape 
from  the  absolute  substance  of  Spinoza,  in  which  all  finite 
modes  of  reality  are  engulfed.  If  "  God  alone,"  as  he  says, 
"  is  the  primitive  unity  or  simple  originative  substance  of 
which  all  created  and  derivative  monads  are  the  productions, 
bom  as  it  were  of  the  continual  fulgurations  of  divinity 
from  moment  to  moment,"  how  can  we  any  longer  speak  of 
the  independence  or  substantiality  of  finite  monads  ? 

Full  of  suggestion  as  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  is,  it 
must  be  pronounced  a  splendid  failure.  The  attempt  to 
combine  the  real  individuality  of  things  with  their  relations 
in  an  organic  unity,  and  to  unite  the  self-activity  of  finite 
things  with  the  infinite  self-activity  of  God,  could  not 
succeed  because  Leibnitz  separated  what  he  afterW)!  ^.s 
tried  to  unite.     Yet  we  do  injustice  to  Leibnitz  if   ^  4  c 
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not  recognise  that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  what  the 
problem  really  is,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  that 
deeper  solution  which  was  attempted  by  Kant  and  his 
idealistic  successors.  Meantime,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
various  parts  of  his  philosophy  was  brought  into  clearer  light 
by  the  endeavours  of  his  followers,  who  as  usual  fixed  upon 
one  aspect  of  his  theory  to  the  neglect  of  its  other  aspects. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by  WolflF,  a  man 
of  little  speculative  insight  but  of  considerable  analytic__ 
clearness  oJT thought  The  important  thing  In  the  phil- 
osi^^Ey^f  Iwibultz"  was  for  WolflF  its  assertion  of  the  U  ' 
individuality  of  every  real  existence.  This  individuality 
Wolff  affirms,  dropping  the  ohcuracteristic  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz  that  each  individual  thing  has  an  inner  life  in  which 
it  ideally  represents  all  other  things.  Thus  disappears  the 
whole  of  that  imaginative  synthesis  by  which  Leibnitz 
sought  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  relation  between  things, 
and  so  to  reach  a  systematic  unity.  The  mineral,  in  WolflF's 
theory,  is  no  longer  an  organism  but  a  piece  of  dead  matter. 
The  plant  and  the  animal,  and  even  the  human  body,  are 
but  aggr^ates  of  inert  matter,  the  parts  of  which  have  only 
mechanical  relations  to  one  another.  The  only  vestige  of 
the  ideal  side  of  Leibnitz  which  WolflF  retains  is  the  t- 
representative  character  of  the  himian  consciousness.  But 
even  here  WolflF  r^ards  soul  and  body  as  two  inde- 
pendent substances,  corresponding  to  each  other,  but  having 
no  real  relations;  he  does  not,  like  Leibnitz,  conceive  of 
body  as  the  outer  expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  soul. 
Having  thus  reduced  the  world  to  a  mere  collection  of 
individual  things,  WolflF  naturally  falls  back  upon  the  idea 
of  God,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  a  purely  external  being 
who  has  put  together  all  things  in  an  orderly  way,  as  the 
architect  disposes  the  materials  with  which  he  works. 
Thus,  just  as  the  ideal  side  of  the  monads  has  disappeared, 
80  the  valuable  element  in  Leibnitz's  conception  of  God,  the 
idea  that  he  is  a  self-determiniag  monad  revealing  himself 
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in  and  to  other  self-determining  monads,  has  also  vanished 
away.  The  whole  life  and  unity  of  the  world  is  thus 
converted  into  a  lifeless  mechanism,  systematized  by  an 
external  artificer.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
reduction  of  the  world  to  a  mechanical  system  that  Wolff 
converts  the  Leibnitzian  theory  of  teleology  into  an  external 
teleology,  in  which  final  cause  or  purpose  is  conceived  of, 
not  as  in  individuals  themselves,  but  only  in  the  form  of  an 
adaptation  to  certain  finite  ends.  All  other  forms  of  being 
are  by  WolfiF  virtually  denied  to  have  any  inner  life,  and 
man  alone  is  still  held  to  have  anything  like  self-activity. 
Other  beings,  according  to  WolfiF,  have  been  made  by  God 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  and  well- 
being  of  man.  Teleology  is  thus  conceived  of  as  identical 
with  intelligent  purpose;  it  is  no  longer  as  in  Leibnitz 
immanent  in  things.  This  is  the  point  of  view,  not  only  of 
WolfiF,  but  of  all  the  representatives  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  Aufklarvrng. 

Spinoza  reg£axied  external  teleolc^  as  the  source  of  all 
bad  philosophy,  the  lesson  of  philosophy  being  for  him  a 
recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  of  the  Eternal 
and  their  absolute  indifiFerence  to  the  feelings  of  man. 
WolfiF  and  his  followers,  making  man,  and  indeed  the  \ 
individual  man,  the  centre  of  all  things,  conceive  of  the  ^ 
world  as  expressly  constructed  for  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants.  Hence  for  them  Spinoza  was  unintelligible.  Men- 
delssohn could  not  believe  that  Spinoza  was  serious  in  his 
rejection  of  final  causes.  "  If  Spinoza  was  serious  in  his 
denial  of  final  causes  he  has  given  utterance  to  the  most 
audacious  doctrine  which  ever  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
man.  Such  utterances  no  son  of  earth  should  allow  himself 
to  make,  for  none  of  us  feeds  on  ambrosia,  but  must  live  on 
bread,  eat  and  sleep.  If  philosophical  speculation  leads  to 
such  monstrous  assertions  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that 
philosophers  should  make  themselves  famiUar  with  the 
views  of  plain  common  sense  from  which  they  have  departed 
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so  far."  In  other  words,  common  sense  shows  that  bread 
has  been  provided  to  nourish  the  human  body,  and  there- 
fore also  all  the  other  means  necessary  to  the  production  of 
bread;  hence  nature  has  been  adjusted  to  human  wants 
by  a  wise  and  benevolent  God. 

Conceiving  the  world  after  the  manner  of  a  machine  in 
which  all  the  parts  are  externally  adapted  to  a  certain  end, 
Wolfif  is  naturally  led  to  deny  all  miraculous  interference  *^ 
with  the  course  of  events.  As  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  divinely  arranged,  each  part  changes  in  harmony  with 
all  the  rest,  so  that  each  state  of  the  world  arises  from  its 
antecedent  state.  It  is  therefore  morally  impossible  that 
Grod  should  interfere  with  the  course  of  events.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  upset  the  whole  order  of  things.  Such  a  con- 
ception in  fact  contradicts  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the  divine 
architect  and  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  work;  for,  if 
divine  interference  is  admitted,  it  must  be  because  the 
world  is  imperfect,  and.thei-efore  requires  continual  readjust- 
ment. This  is  to  afi&rm  the  power  of  G<xl  at  the  expense 
of  his  wisdom.  But  wisdom,  as  Wolfif  maintains,  is  a 
greater  perfection  than  power.  He  who  has  power  can  no 
doubt  do  what  he  wills,  but  he  who  has  wisdom  does 
everything  for  a  good  reason.  A  being  of  perfect  intelli- 
gence knows  everything,  a  being  of  perfect  will  desires 
nothing  but  the  best.  If  in  the  world  all  proceeds  by  law, 
nature  is  the  product  of  God's  wisdom ;  but  if  events  occur 
which  have  no  ground  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  that  all 
takes  place  miraculously,  the  world  is  the  product  of  the 
power,  but  not  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  From  this  point  of 
view  miracles,  inspiration,  etc.,  must  in  consistency  be 
denied;  hence  the  philosophy  of  Wolfif  is  in  harmony  with^ 
the  pure  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Leibnitz  had 
sought  to  reconcile  deism  with  revealed  religion  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  is  contrary  to  reason  and  what  is 
beyond  reason;  and  however  inadequate  his  reconciliation 
was,    it    involved    the    truth    that    a    purely    mechanical 
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"awakened  from  his  dogmatic  slumber"  by  Hum«;  for 
Hume  pointed  out  that  if  we  are  limited  to  perception,  or 
at  least  to  sensible  perception,  at  the  very  most  we  can  only 
affirm  in  our  judgments  what  holds  good  of  an  object  when 
it  is  actually  perceived.  Thus,  as  it  seemed  to  Kant,  the 
whole  science  of  mathematics,  which  in  his  view  Hume  had 
assumed  to  be  inviolate,  was  placed  in  jeopardy.  Then, 
again,  the  conceptions  of  the  supersensible — ^the  existence  of 
God,  the  freedom  and  immortality  of  man — were  in  the 
Leibnitz- Wolffian  philosophy  based  upon  pure  thought. 
But,  objected  Kant,  if  pure  thought,  as  in  itself  merely 
analytic,  never  takes  us  beyond  the  conceptions  with  which 
we  start,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  real  judgments,  as  Hume 
contends,  are  based  on  sensible  perception,  does  it  not  follow 
that  aU  conceptions  of  the  supersensible  are  merely  fictions 
of  our  own  minds  ?  Here  then  the  choice  was  forced  upon 
Kant,  either  to  accept  the  sceptical  conclusion  of  Hume, 
who  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  supersensible,  or  to  find 
some  new  method  by  which  the  claims  of  reason  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  these  three  great  ideas — God,  freedom,  and 
immortality — should  be  substantiated. 

We  see  then  that  there  are  two  great  movements  prior 

to  Kant,  with  the  result  of  which  he  is  familiar,  and  it  may 

be  said  that  his  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  get  beyond  the 

opposite  points  of  view,  indicated  on  the  one  hand  by  Wolff 

as  a  follower  of  Leibnitz,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Hume 

as  a  follower  of  Locke.     Formulating  the  suppositions  of 

common  sense,  Locke  hsul  held  that  all. real  kiiQSl^dge  is 

given  in  fti"g]|g  ^tiH  mnTn^^gry^  rp^s  nf  consciougjoess,  and 

hence  that  the  mind  is  purely  receptive  in  its  acquisition 

of  knowledge.     There  are,  according  to  him,  two  sources  of 

knowledge,    sensation    and    reflection,  or  inner  and   outer 

sense.    The  relations  introduced  by  the  spontaneous  activity 

'  of  thought — and  thought  is  for  Locke  in  all  cases  a  faculty 

\  of  relation — do  not  constitute  but  destroy  reality.     Now,  if 

( relations  of  thought  are  consistently  excluded,  no  assistance 
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in  the  derivation  of  real  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from 
the  assumption  of  an  external  world  or  of  an  internal  self. 
Locke,  however,  allowed  himself  to  take  advantage  of  both 
assumptions,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  account  plausibly  for 
the  knowledge  of  reality,  although  at  the  expense  of  logical 
consistency.  His  Ul^timate  assumption  of  the  relation  of '^ 
individual  feelings  to  an  external  world  was  pointed  out  by 
Berkeley,  his  unproved  supposition  of  their  relation  to  an 
internal  self  by  Hume.  All  reality  has  therefore  to  be 
sought  in  unrelated  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  or,  in 
the  language  of  Hume,  in  ''  impressions  of  sensation  "  and  J 
"impressions  of  reflection."  These  indeed  do  not  exhaust  ' 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Impressions  are  not  only 
originally  felt,  but  they  sire  reproduced,  and  that  in  two 
ways — either  in  their  original  or  in  a  new  order.  These 
are  called  by  Hume  respectively  "ideas  of  memory"  and 
"  ideas  of  imagination."  The  distinction  between  an  impres- 
sion and  an  idea  cannot,  on  this  theory,  be  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  impression  to  an  external  object  or  to  an 
internal  self;  nor  does  it  consist  in  any  difference  in  the 
content  of  either ;  and  hence  Hume  places  it  in  greater  or 
less  vivacity,  an  impression  being  a  more  vivid,  an  idea  a 
less  vivid  feeling,  as  again  an  idea  of  memory  is  more  vivid 
than  an  idea  of  imagination.  Whatever  reality  an  idea  is 
said  to  have  it  must  possess  in  the  secondary  sense  of  being 
a  "copy"  of  an  impression,  and  hence  to  "impressions  of 
sensation  "  and  "  impressions  of  reflection  "  all  reality  must 
be  reducible.  The  scepticism  of  Hume  thus  lies  ready  to  .5 
his  hand.  The  only  connection  in  the  objects  of_knowledge '  , 
which  he_can  aSmitis^the  arbitrary  order  jn  which  feelings ,  ; 
succeed  c^p^  ^T^ftfReri  ^There  can  therefore  be  no  necessary 
connection  either  in  common  experience  or  in  the  sphere  of 
mathematical  or  physical  truth.  There  are  no  "objects" 
in  the  sense  of  permanent  and  identical  substances,^  nor 
cons^jiien^^xiaD. .  there  be  any  necessary  connection  of 
objects  or  events  in  the  way  of  causality.     All  reality  is 
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thus  reducible  to  a  series  of  feelings  as  they  are  to  the 
iudividu^  an^  the  supposed  identity  and  causal  relation  of 
things  must  be  explained  as  simply  an  observed  uniformity 
in  the  order  of  succession  among  feelings.  Since  no  two 
feelings  can  be  identical  with  each  other — for  no  feeling  can 
repeat  itself — the  whole  contents  of  what  we  call  our  know- 
ledge consist  of  an  evanescent  series  of  states  of  feeling  in 
the  individual  consciousness.  There  is  therefore  strictly 
speaking  no  object  known,  and  no  permanent  self  to  know 
it ;  hence  the  belief  in  the  identity  and  necessary  connec- 
tion of  objects  is  merely  a  natural  delusion,  produced  by 
confounding  the  subjective  necessity  of  custom  with  the 
supposed  objective  necessity  of  things. 


THE  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON. 

PREFACE. 

T^  philosophy  of  Kant  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  reconcile  reason  with  itself,  on  the  basis  of  a 
Critical  Idealism,  which  gives  satisfaction  at  once  to  our 
scientific  and  our  spiritual  intereeta  The  necessity  of 
entering  upon  this  "new  way  of  ideas"  first  impressed 
itself  on  Kant's  mind  when  he  discovered  that,  on  tl^ 
Wolffian  assumption  that  reason  by  its  unaided  exercise' 
can  determine  the  nature  of  real  existence,  it  is  possible  to 
prove,  with  equal  logical  validity,  that  the  world  has  and 
has  not  a  beginning,  that  there  are  and  are  not  simple 
substances,  that  man  is  and  is  not  free.  Convinced  as  he 
was,  and  always  remained,  that  reason  cannot  accept  a  flat 
contradiction,  the  way  of  escape  which  finally  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind  was  to  challenge  the  whole  method  which 
had  led  to  such  an  intolerable  conclusion.  Can  reason,  he 
asked,  really  come  in  contact  with  things  in  themselves 
through  the  medium  of  mere  conceptions  ?  Are  not  the 
contradictions  into  which  it  seems  to  fall  due  to  the 
attempt  to  determine  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  world  on 
the  basis  of  our  limited  experience  ?  Reason  is  no  doubt 
right  in  maintaining  that  no  conditioned  form  of  being  can 
be  identical  with  true  reality,  but  we  cannot  take  this 
consciousness  of  a  limit  in  our  knowledge  as  equivalent  to  a 
positive  comprehension  of  existence.  We  must  therefore 
distinguish    between    the    objects    of    our    experience    and 
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things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  There  are  certain  fixed 
conditions  under  which  alone  we  can  apprehend  or  compre- 
hend objects,  and  these  prevent  us  from  bringing  ultimate 
reality  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  On  this  view 
it  is  intelligible  that  the  attempt  to  identify  the  objects  of 
our  knowledge  with  things  in  themselves  must  result  in 
contradiction;  a  contradiction,  however,  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  weakness  of  reason,  but  only  to  the  false 
assumption  that  the  world  as  known  to  us  is  identical  with 
the  world  as  it  absolutely  is.  The  impossibility  of  basing 
knowledge  upon  pure  conceptions  was  confirmed  for  Kant 
by  Hume's  sceptical  argument  against  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  events  in  the  world  of  our  experience.     Reason, 

,  as  Kant  supposed  Hume  to  argue,  cannot  determine  anything 
in  r^ard  to  real  objects,  because  its  whole  operation  is 
formal.  No  doubt  the  conception  of  cause  implies  the 
conception  of  effect,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  th^t  we  can 
therefore  affirm  the  necessary  connection  of  actual  events. 
And  as  the  same  argument  applies  to  mathematical  con- 
I  ceptions,  Hume's  scepticism  leads  to  the  denial  of  all  science, 

f  whether  mathematical  or  physical.  After  long  reflection 
Kant  convinced  himself  that  he  could  establish  the  Inti- 
macy of  the  principle  of  causality — as  well  as  of  other 
principles  of  the  imderstanding  not  specified  by  Hume — in 
its  application  to  objects  of  experience,  and  that  in  a  way 
which  freed  reason  in  its  higher  exercise  from  the  burden 
of  self-contradiction  under  which  it  had  seemed  to  labour. 
This  double  function  of  justifying  the  use  of  the  principles 
of  understanding  employed  by  the  sciences,  and  proving  the 
illegitimacy  of  their  application  to  the  supersensible,  is 
the  main  claim  made  by  Kant  in  favour  of  his  own  Critical 
method,  as  compared  with  that  of  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism. 

Ai  In  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  Kant  indicates  the  relations  of  Dogmatism, 
Scepticism,  and  Criticism.  In  the  realm  of  metaphysic, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  tbo  ultimate  nature  of 
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existence,  human  reason  finds  itself  confronted  with  problems,' 
which  it  cannot  evade,  but  which  it  is  unable  to  solve  by 
the  method  hitherto  in  vogua  These  problems  concern 
the  freedom  and  immortality  of  man,  the  origin  and  limits 
of  the  world,  and  the  existence  of  Grod.  Some  solution  of 
them  must  be  possible,  for  they  spring  from  the  very  nature 
of  reason,  which  demands  that  reality  should  be  self- 
complete  and  self-consistent,  while  yet  no  such  reality  can 
be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  reason  comes  to  fall  into  such  perplexity. 
Naturally  it  starts  with  the  conviction  that  reality  can  be 
known,  and  in  dealing  with  objects  of  experience  it  does 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  them  those  principles  without 
which  there  can  be  no  connected  system  and  therefore  no 
science.  So  long  as  it  is  dealing  with  objects  of  sense  all 
goes  smoothly,  and  its  faith  in  the  principles  by  which 
Aij  experience  is  organised  seems  to  be  entirely  justified.  But 
a  great  shock  is  given  to  this  naive  confidence  of  reason  in 
I  its  own  powers,  when,  by  the  extension  of  the  very  same 
1  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  of 
I  human  life,  and  of  God,  it  discovers  that  diametrically 
1  opposite  conclusions  are  reached.  This  transition  from 
/  unlimited  confidence  to  scepticfiJ  distrust  is  amply  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  At  first  metaphysic  is 
despotic,  laying  down  principles  which  it  r^ards  as  absolute 
laws  of  existence,  and  being  as  yet  unconscious  of  the 
contradictions  into  which  it  will  soon  be  drawn.  But  this 
period  of  Dogmatism  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  period  of 
Scepticism.  When  the  dogmatic  assumption  that  reality 
may  be  determined  by  pure  ideas  of. reason  is  foimd  to 
result  in  contradiction,  the  sceptic,  or  at  least  the  empirical 
sceptic,  of  whom  Hume  is  for  Kant  the  type,  concludes 
that  the  supersensible  is  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  and 
falls  back  upon  sensible  experience  as  the  sole  reality — 
meaning  by  sensible  experience  nothing  more  than  the 
manner    in  which   impressions  of  sense   usually,  but  not 
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necessarily,  follow  one  another.  Such  a  Scepticism,  as  Kant 
points  oat,  is  really  a  Dogmatism ;  for  the  empirical  sceptic 
is  not  content  simply  to  deny  that  the  supersensible  can  be 
brou^t  within  the  range  of  knowledge,  but  he  affirms 
dogmatically  that  there  is  no  reality  beyond  the  world  of 
sense,  ^ffhus  both  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism  ultimately 
derii^  their  force  from  the  same  untenable  assumption,  the 
assumption  that  reason  hcus  no  other  than  a  purely  formal 
function.  /For,  while  Dogmatism  bases  its  claim  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  supersensible  upon  the  idea  that  reason 
comprehends  reality  through  pure  conceptions.  Scepticism 
insists  upon  the  contradictions  into  which  reason  seems  to 
fall  as  an  evidence  of  the  emptiness  of  its  claim  to  impose 
laws  upon  the  world  of  sense.  The  opposite  defects  of 
Dogmatism  and  Scepticism  can  only  be  overcome  by 
challenging  the  assumption  with  which  both  start,  and 
enquiring  whether  reason  may  not  under  certain  conditions 
have  a  synthetic  power  which  has  been  overlooked.  To 
answer  this  question,  the  whole  faculty  of  reason  must  be 

,  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  with  the  object  of 
determining  whether  the  principles  which  the  sciences  apply, 
and  legitimately  apply,  to  objects  of  experience,  do  not  pro- 
duce ^  mere  illusion  of  knowledge  when  they  are  extended 
to  the  supersensible.  If  the  supposed  self-contradiction  of 
reason  can  be  traced  to  a  natural  but  unjustifiable  employ- 

^  ment  of  principles  which  have  no  proper  application  except 
to  the  world  of  sense,  the  claim  of  Dogmatism  to  a 
knowledge  of  supersensible  objects  will  be  proved  to  be  as 
untenable  as  the  denial  by  Scepticism  that  supersensible 
objects  can  be  shown  to  exist. 

Criticism,  then,  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  free  reason 
from  self-contradiction  by  an  examination  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  liberates.  It  differs  from  dogmatism  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  assume  the  ultimate  validity  of  the 
method  by  which  in  our  ordinary  experience  we  introduce 
system  into  our  ideas,  but  first  enquires  whether  and  how 
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^  far  that  method  enables  us  to  grasp  reality  €U3  it  is.  It 
differs  from  scepticism  in  maintaining  that  when  reason 
thus  examines  its  own  products,  it  is  at  le£ist  able  to 
determine  what  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  is  not. 
Kant,  therefore,  although  he  maintains  the  limited  character 
of  our  ordinary  sensible  experience,  does  not  aflfcm  that 

7  a  there  is  any  absolute  limit  in  human  reason  itself;  on  the 
contrary,  he  holds  that,  as  reason  is  a  perfect  unity,  it  must 
be  capable  of  solving  all  the  questions  which  it  raises. 
OiF  J!i.ant's  theory,  in  other  words,  reason  in  its  highest 
exercise,  even  when  it  cannot  determine  positively  the 
precise  character  of  ultimate  reality,  can  at  lecust  deter- 
mine negatively  what  reality  is  not,.'  and  is  therefore  able 
to  rule  out  all  determinations  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  general  nature  of  reality.  There  is  in  his 
view  no  fundamental  limit  in  reason  itself:  the  limited 
character  of  our  knowledge  arises  from  the  conditions 
under  which  our  faculties  of  perception  and  thought 
6«  operate.  To  the  absence  of  Criticism,  €U3  thus  imder-\ 
stood,  Kant  traces  the  defects  in  all  previous  philosophies. 
Those  systems  did  not  begin,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
by  first  asking  how  far  reason  in  its  ordinary  exercise 
brings  us  in  contact  with  actual  reality ;  or,  what  is  the 
Usame  thing,  they  assumed  the  absolute  validity  of  perception 
and  thought;  with  the  result  that  the  history  of  meta- 
physic  is  the  record  of  a  perpetual  rise  of  new  dogmatic 
systems,  which  no  sooner  appear  than  they  are  displaced  by 
new  forms  of  scepticism.  And  yet  the  human  mind  can 
never  be  satisfied  without  some  solution  of  the  problem 
with  which  metaphysic  in  its  highest  reach  deals.  The 
question  therefore  is,  whether  better  results  may  not  be 
obtained  by  the  new  method  of  Criticism. 

2a  In  order  to  explain  the.  character  of  t^  Critical  method 
Kant  endeavours  to  assimilate  it  to  the  method  of  the 
special  sciences.  Metaphysic  had  claimed  to  be  a  science 
of  the  supersensible,  but  it  had  discredited  itself,  in  Kant's 
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view,  by  its  history.  The  dogmatic  method  of  seeking  to 
base  truth  upon  "mere  ideas"  had  therefore  to  his  mind 
proved  its  own  inadequacy.  May  we  not  then,  he  asks,  get 
some  hint  of  the  true  method  in  metaphysic  if  we  consider 
the  method  actually  followed  by  mst&^matics  and  physics, 
which  every  one  admits  to  be  sciences  ?  Kow,  what  is  the 
method  of  mathematics  ?  At  first,  no  doubt,  as  Kant 
indicates,  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  particular  observa- 
tions ;  but  at  a  very  early  period,  possibly  as  early  as  Thales, 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration  its  true  method  wcus  discerned, 
and  from  that  moment  it  entered  upon  "the  sure  path  of 
science."  What,  then,  was  this  method  ?  It  was  not,  in 
the  first  place,  based  upon  immediate  sensible  perception. 
The  universal  judgments  of  mathematics  cannot  be  obtained 
by  simply  stating  in  words  the  character  of  a  given  sensible 
figure,  say  a  triangla  In  the  second  place,  it  did  not 
consist  in  the  bare  analysis  of  such  abstract  conceptions  as 
triangle.  Wherein,  then,  did  it  consist  ?  It  consisted  in 
stating  the  properties  involved  in  the  conception  of  a 
triangle,  when  that  conception  is  employed  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  particular  figure.  Thus  the  true  method 
involves  some  7orm  of  libmbination  of  conception  and  per- 
ception. Mathematics  is  not  based  upon  mere  sensible 
apprehension,  for  then  no  universal  judgment  could  be 
Intimately  made;  nor  is  it  based  upon  pure  conception, 
for  then  it  would  have  no  reference  to  reality.  In  short, 
mathematics,  to  employ  Kant's  technical  term,  is  based 
upon  schemata,  a  schema  being  neither  an  abstract  idea  nor 
a  mere  sensible  perception,  but  a  universal  way  of  deter- 
mining the  sensible. 

Similarly  experimental  physics,  in  Kant  s  view,  exhibits 
a  combination  of  conception  and  perception.  Even  in  the 
case  of  special  observation  or  induction  the  method  of 
physics  is  not  simply  to  apprehend  particular  objects  by 
means  of  sensible  perception.  No  collection  of  perceptions 
of  sense,  as  Kant  implies,  would  have  enabled  Galileo  or 
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,ToiTicelli  to  obtain  their  results.  In  the  discovery  of' 
particular  laws  of  nature,  Tiotle^sTKaiTmlihe  establishment 
ormathfflhatical  conclusions,  the~mindmust  bring*  a  certain 
ooriceptR^jnjBbJt^a;^^  to  speak,  reconstruct  nature,  and 
onlj^then  is  it  able  to  interpret  the  facts  of  observation. 
The  method  of  physics  is  thus  at  bottom  the"Bame"UB^  ~ 
the~niethod  of  mathematics,  allowing  for  the  difference  in 

i   character  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 

3a  The  sciences  of  mathematics  and  physics,  then,  are  not 
merely  the  apprehension  of  objects  by  means  of  sensible 
experience,  but  imply  that  the  mind  contributes  something 
to  the  determination  of  the  object.  We  have  therefore  to 
ask  whether,  supplied  with  this  clue,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  construct  a  real  science  of  metaphysic.  The  problem,  as  v 
Kant  here  puts  it,  is  to  explain  how  we  can  have  a 
priori  judgments,  which  yet  are  not  fictions,  but  judgments 
expressing  the  actual  nature  of  things.  Now,  previous 
metaphysical  speculation  had  always  ignored  the  element 
contributed  by  the  mind  in  the  determination  of  objects, 
and  assumed  that  knowledge  must  consist  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  objects,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind  which  apprehends  them.  Since 
this  method  has  invariably  resulted  in  disaster,  let  us  now, 
following  the  hint  of  mathematics  and  physics,  ask  whether 
the  nature  of  the  object  does  not  in  some  way  depend  upon 
the  mind  of  the  knowing  subject.  This  new  point  of  view, 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  true,  may  be  compared  with  the  revolu- 
tion effected  by  Copernicus  in  astronomy.  Just  as  the  old 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  assumed  that  the  spectator  standing 
on  the  earth  witnessed  the  movement  of  the  sun,  so  the 
old  metaphysic  assumes  that  the  knowing  subject  is  passive 
in  the  presence  of  the  object.  And  just  as  Copernicus 
inverted  the  old  view  of  custronomy,  showing  that  it  is  the 
spectator  carried  along  by  the  earth  who  moves,  while  the 
sun  ifl  at  rest ;  so  this  new  metaphysical  view  will  maintain 
that   to  the  character  of  the  knowing  subject  is  due  the 
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app&rent  nature  of  the  object.  Let  us  try  this  new  method 
first  in  relation  to  perception ;  that  is  to  say,  in  relation  to 
the  direct  experience  of  individual  sensible  objects,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  knowledge  of  these  objects  as  a  connected 
system.  If  the  mind  in  perception  is,  as  Locke  main- 
tained, purely  passive,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  no  a  priori 
judgments  in  regard  to  objects  are  possible.  A  priori  judg- 
Iments  are  concerned,  not  with  what  immediately  presents 
itself  at  a  given  moment,  but  with  what  must  always 
present  itself.     Now,  it  is  plain  that  according  to  Locke's 

•  view  we  are  at  the  very  most  limited  to  individual 
judgments — such  judgments,  e.g,,  as  "  This  stone  now  before 
me  is  warm" — all  universal  judgments  being  excluded. 
But  suppose  it  to  be  true,  in  accordance  with  our  Coper- 
nican  conception,  that  the  mind  determines  by  its  very 
nature  something  in  regard  to  the  character  of  all  possible 

^individual  objecbs:  suppose,  in  other  words,  that  we  cannot 
have  knowledge  at  all  except  under  certain  conditions 
determined  by  the  nature  of  our  perceptive  faculties ;  then 
we  can  quite  easily  explain  how  there  should  be  a  priori 
judgments  dealing  with  objects  of  perception.  If  the  mind 
had  to  conform  to  the  object :  if,  in  other  words,  knowledge 
in  this  case  consisted  in  simply  apprehending  what  is  given 
to  us ;  then  we  should  never  be  able  to  go  beyond  particular 
perceptions,  and  the  judgments  based  upon  such  perceptions 
would  be  merely  a  sunmiary  statement  of  the  particular  per- 
ceptions we  have  had.  The  new  view  is  not  open  to  this 
objection — an  objection  indeed  which  W€U3  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Hume — for  if  the  mind  can  only  perceive  in  accord- 
ance with  a  form  not  given  to  it,  but  belonging  to  its  very 
constitution,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no  perception 
at  any  time  which  does  not  conform  to  this  fundamental 
condition.  As  Kant  afterwards  points  out,  space  and  time 
are  in  his  theory  bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of 
our  perceptive  faculty,  and  therefore  the  judgments  which 
state    the    nature    of    objects,   so    far    as    their    spacial 
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and  temporal  character  is  concerned,  are  universal  and 
necessary. 
j  Let  lis  next  consider  how  this  revolutionary  view  will 
affect  the  character  of  conceptions,  as  employed  by  thought 
or  understanding,  ^e  work  of  understanding,  as  conceived 
by  Kant,  does  not  consist,  like  what  lie  calls  perception,  in 
the  apprehension  of  individual  things  or  events,  but  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  principles  by  which  these  are  consti- 
tuted into  objects  and  connected  into  a  system.  The 
distinction  in  Kant  between  perception  and  thought  here 
implied  corresponds  to  a  distinction  we  find  in  his  writings 
between  two  senses  of  the  term  experience.  Experience,  in 
the  first  place,  may  be  merely  the  knowledge  of  this  or  that 
individual  thing  as  occupying  a  certain  position  in  space, 
and  of  this  or  that  event  as  occurring  at  a  certain  moment 
of  time.  But,  secondly,  experience  may^mg^iii  the  know- 
ledge of  objects  as  such,  and  of  these  as  connected  into  a 
system,  and  not  merely  the  apprehension  of  particular 
sensible  things  or  events.^  It  is  this  second  view  of 
experience  that  Kant  has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of 
the  work  of  thought  or  understanding.  How,  then,  will 
the  new  view  affect  our  ideas  in  r^ard  to  objects  as  con- 
nected together  within  the  system  of  experience  ?  This  is 
the  question  Kant  here  considers.  His  answer  is  that,  just 
as  the  peculiar  character  of  individual  things  hcus  been 
explained  to  be  determined  by  the  constitution  of  our  per- 
ceptive faculty,  so,  following  out  the  same  method  of 
explanation,  we  shall  now  say  that  objects  as  such  and  as 
entering  into  the  connected  system  of  experience  are  pos- 
sible only  on  the  supposition  that  our  thinking  faculty  has 
a  certain  unalterable  constitution,  which  enables  it  to 
systematise  our  experience,  by  determining  individual  things 
and  connecting  them  in  fixed  and  unvarying,  ways.  And 
Kant  argues  that  the  old  point  of  view  is  just  as  helpless 

'The   difficulty   arisiDg  from  the  contrast  of  indiyidiial  things  and 
objects  as  connected  into  a  system  will  be  considered  later. 
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to  explain  the  connected  system  of  experience  as  it  is  to 
explain  the  perception  of  individual  things.  If  thought  has 
to  conform  to  objects,  then  the  ways  in  which  we  connect 
objects  must  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  experience 
^  we  have  had.  Thus,  one  of  the  main  ways  in  which  we 
connect  objects  is  through  the  conception  of  causality.  But, 
if  the  mind  in  knowing  has  to  conform  to^  objects,  the 
supposed  principle  of  causality,  asTBume  correctly  showed, 
is  simply^  Statement  of  the  manner  in  which  particular 
events  have  ^  a  iiiatter  of  fact  occurred  ^repeatedly  in  our 
experience:  it  cannot  be  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  objects  must  be  connected.  If  therefore  causality  is 
an  a  priori  principle,  we  must  suppose  that  it  belongs,  not 
to  the  given  object,  but  to  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  the 
principle  of  causality,  as  we  must  hold,  is  the  necessary 
mode  in  which  our  understanding  introduces  order  and 
system  into  the  world  of  our  pcurticular  experiences ;  and 
this  order  and  system  it  is  able  to  introduce,  just  because 
causality  is  bound  up  with  the  very  character  of  our 
thinking  faculty. 
4  a  The  hypothesis  that  objects  must  conform  to  knowledge 
turns  out,  Kant  says,  to  be  one  which  explains  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  or  rather,  as  he  here  puts  it,  it  explains  how  we 
can  have  a  priori  knowledge  of  objects  of  experience,  and 
indeed  proves  the  validity  of  such  knowledge.  For,  though 
he  afterwards  extends  the  problem  so  as  to  include  the 
question,  how  knowledge  or  experience  is  possible  at  all, 
the  problem  which  in  the  first  instance  he  raises  is, 
how  there  can  be  a  priori  knowledge  in  connection  with 
objects  of  experience.  We  have  found,  then,  that  a  priori 
knowledge  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  necessary,  so  far  as 
sensible  objects  are  concerned,  because  the  determination  of 
individual  things  in  sp€M5e  and  time  is  a  determination 
belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  our  perceptive  faculty.  We 
have  also  found  that  the  knowledge  of  individual  objects  as 
such,  and  as  connected  into  a  system,  is  possible  because 
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there  are  certain  fundamental  wajs  of  determining  and 
oonnecting  them,  which  also  belong  to  the  constitution  of 
our  minds,  though  in  this  case  to  the  constitution  of  our 
thinking  as  distinguished  from  our  perceptive  faculty.  But 
the  very  character  of  the  solution  to  which  we  have  been 
brought  raises  a  new  diflSculty,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
insuperable.  The  main  object  of  metaphysical  investigation 
is  not  to  determine  the  nature  of  knowledge  as  occupied 
with  objects  of  sense,  but  if  possible  to  show  how  we  can 
legitimately  preserve  the  reality  of  the  supersensible.  Now, 
our  solution  of  the  problem,  Hcm^Mejaj^riori  judgments  of 
experience  possible  ?  is  this :  .tbat>tbey  are  pessible  because 
the  mind  gives  form  and  system  to  the  perceptions  or 
eleinents  of  perception  supplied  to  it  in  sensible  experience. 
On  fBTs' view  neither  the  judgments  of  mathematics,  nor  the 
judpnents  of  the  physical  sciences,  are  possible,  unless 
sensible  elements  are  given  to  the  mind  in  order  to  be 
reduced  to  form  and  system ;  that  is  to  say,  pure  perception 
and  pure  thought  cannot  of  themselves  constitute  know- 
ledge. But  this  leads  to  a  great  diflBculty  when  meta- 
physic  attempts  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  super- 
sensible. The  kind  of  knowledge  we  have  in  the  special 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  physics  is  a  knowledge  only  in 
r^ard  to  sensible  objects,  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  could  not 
exist  at*  all  unless  the  sensible  matter  were  supplied  to  us. 
But  the  very  definition  of  the  supersensible  is  that  it 
excludes  everything  sensible.  The  difficulty,  therefore, 
arises,  that  if,  as  the  character  of  the  special  sciences 
seems  to  imply,  knowledge  is  impossible  without  a  sensible 
element,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  supersensible, 
since  the  supersensible  by  its  very  nature  can  have  nothing 
sensible  in.  it.  As  our  knowledge  is  apparently  limited  to 
sensible  experience,  it  would  seem  that  metaphysic  has 
been  foiled  in  its  main  aim,  viz.,  to  establish  and  determine 
'  the  nature  of  the  supersensible.  Kant,  however,  goes  on  to 
maintain   that   what  at  first  seems  to  be  a  disaster  is  in 
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reality  a  triumph.  If  the  objects  of  sensible  experience 
were  ultimate  realities,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the 
supersensible  must  vanish  away :  for  the  very  character  of 
the  sensible  is  such  that  it  is  not  only  different  from  the 
supersensible,  but  actually  contradicts  it;  in  other  words, 
the  sensible  world  of  experience  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  self-complete  or  unconditioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  reason,  as  indeed  Leibnitz  had  already  shown, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned. 
But  the  critical  solution  of  the  problem  makes  it  possible 
to  explain  how  we  can  have  a  priori  knowledge  of  the 
sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  the  super- 
sensible or  unconditioned  may  be  preserved.  If  the  world 
of  sense  is  not  reality  in  its  absolute  nature,  but  only  reality 
as  it  appears  when  refracted  through  the  medium  of  our 
perceptive  and  thinking  faculties,  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  sensible  world  can  be  brought  forward  which  is  fitted 
to  overthrow  the  supersensible.  Now,  the  essential  limita- 
tion of  the  sensible  world,  or  its  conditioned  character,  is 
easily  shown.  All  objects  of  sense  are  in  space  and  time. 
But  space  and  time  are  themselves  of  such  a  character  that 
they  can  never  be  self -complete ;  for  we  can  neither  limit 
them  to  finite  spaces  and  times,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can 
we  get  completeness  in  an  infinity  of  spaces  or  times  united 
into  a  whole.  Thus,  looking  at  the  object  or  world,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  cannot  find  in  the  sensible  the  uncondi- 
tioned or  self-complete.  The  same  thing  applies  if  we 
attempt  to  find  the  unconditioned  in  the  case  of  the  subject. 
An  unconditioned  subject  would  be  one  absolutely  self- 
determined.  But,  since  the  subject  as  known  to  us  is  in 
time,  and  nothing  unconditioned  can  be  found  in  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  unconditioned  subject  is  just  €U3  unknowable 
as  an  unconditioned  object.  Lastly,  we  cannot  find  the 
unconditioned  in  the  sense  of  the  ultimate  reality,  which 
includes  both  subject  and  object,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  reality  is  limited  in  space  and  time.     The  idea  of  Grod, 
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in  other  words,  mnst^  be  a  fiction,  if  the  world  of  sense  is  an 
abeohit^^  real  wodi  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  uncondi- 
SonecTis  free  from  the  limitations  of  the  sensible,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  us  from  maintaining  that  the  supersensible 
is  the  true  reality,  and  from  seeking  to  establish  its 
existence,  not  on  the  basis  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  upon 

^  some  other  basis.     This  other  basis,  as  we  shall  afterwards 

'  see,  is  for  Kant  the  practical  reason  or  moral  consciousness. , 
The  conclusion  is,  that  the  critical  doctrine  explains  how 
there  can  be  a  priori  knowledge  of  sensible  objects  and  at 

•  the  same  time  prepares  the  way  for  a  defence  of  the  super- 

I  sensible. 
^k  The  distinctioQ  between  phenomena  and  ultimate  reality 
may  seem,  however,  as  Kant  goes  on  to  say,  to  yield  only  a 
n^ative  result.  By  this  he  means  that  it  may  appear  to 
give  us  no  help  in  determining  whether  there  is  any  super- 
sensible reality,  and  if  so  what  its  nature  is,  but  merely 
counsels  us  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  sensible  experience, 
refusing  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  higher  problems  of 
metaphysic.  This  in  fact,  as  Kant  elsewhere  points  out, 
was  the  conclusion  of  Hume,  who  held  that  all  metaphysical 
speculation  was  useless ;  and  the  same  view  has  been  main- 
tained in  our  own  day  under  the  name  of  Agnosticism. 
Kant  insists  that  the  result  of  the  critical  investigation  is 
not  merely  negative  but  positive,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  up 
the  way  for  a  defence  of  supersensible  reality,  and  indeed 

/  indicates  the  only  way  in  which  supersensible  reality  can 
be  defended  consistently  with  the  stability  of  the  sciences. 
Unless  we  recognize  that  the  forms  of  perception  an< 
thought,  which  are  the  necessary  condition  of  systematic 
experience,  have  no  meaning  for  us  when  they  are  em- 
ployed beyond  the  limits  of  sensible  experience,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  Jreedojoi-^-maQ;  tbe..itb8olute- 
ness  of  the  moral  law,  or  the  existence  of  Grod.  For  we 
can'do^^fKScept  the  view  that  reason  may  be  in  contradiction 
with  itself :  that  is,  we  cannot  admit  that  two  contradictory 
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judgments  may  be  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  same 
object  The  result  of  the  critical  investigation  into  the 
conditions  of  knowledge,  however,  is  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  among  others,  applies  to  every  possible 
phenomenon;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  no  event  whatever  can  occur  which  is  not 
conditioned  by  a  precedent  event.  But,  if  this  is  a  true 
principle,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
limited  principle,  a  principle  which  has  a  meaning  and 
application  only  in  relation  to  a  certain  determinate  form 
of  being,  we  must  apply  it  whenever  we  find  an  event. 
Now,  our  own  volitions  are  not  less  events  than  the 
changes  in  external  objects,  and  hence  we  must  bring  them 
under  the  same  principle  of  causality  as  other  events. 
But,  when  we  apply  this  principle  to  them,  we  reduce  our 
actions  to  conditioned  phases  of  a  purely  mechanical  system. 
Thus  freedom  or  self-activity  seems  to  disappear.  Freedom 
means  self-determination.  The  principle  of  causality  in- 
volves determination  by  something  else.  If,  therefore,  a 
distinction  is  not  made  between  phenomena  and  things  in 
themselves,  we  must  conclude  that  freedom  is  a  dream. 
Reason  cannot  accept  the  contradiction  that  a  given  volition 
is  at  once  determined  mechanically  and  determined  freely, 
so  long  as  the  volition  is  conceived  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  Kant,  then,  upholds  absolutely  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  but  he  seeks  to  reconcile  necessity  and 
freedom  by  denying  that  we  must  predicate  necessity  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  predicate  freedom. 
Our  volitions  as  phenomena,  and  our  volitions  when  they 
are  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate  reality, 
differ  fundamentally.  From  the  phenomenal  point  of  view, 
a  volition  is  simply  one  event  in  a  chain  of  events,  and 
therefore  to  it  must  be  applied  the  principle  of  (3ausality ; 
but  a  volition,  looked  at  from  the  higher  point  of  view, 
may  well  be  the  outward  expression  of  the  self -activity  of  a 
free  being.     For  the  principle  of  causcdity,  by  which  we 
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fiystematise  individual  perceptions,  is  simply,  from  the  critical 
point  of  view,  the  manner  in  which  thought  introduces 
order  into  sensible  experience.  This  principle,  however,  is 
meaningless  when  no  sensible  datum  is  given,  and  hence  it 
has  no  application  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience. 
If  this  is  so,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  is  possible 
that  a  free  being,  who  by  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be 
beyond  space  and  time,  may  be  self-determined,  while  yet 
the  manifestation  of  this  free  being's  activity  can  only  be 
known  to  the  subject  himself  in  so  far  €U3  he  brings  his 
volitions  within  the  same  system  of  experience  as  other 
events.  Now,  the  main  interest  we  have  in  the  defence  of 
freedom  is  in  its  bearing  upon  morality.  If  volitions  were 
purely  mechanical  events,  there  would  be  no  more  meaning 
in  speaking  of  moral  obligation  in  relation  to  man  than 
there  would  be  in  holding  a  stone  or  an  irrational  animal  to 
be  responsible  for  its  movements.  Morality  is  essentially 
the  law  of  a  free  subject,  and  unless  we  can  preserve 
freedom  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  moral  obligation 
as  merely  a  fiction.  The  distinction  that  has  been  drawn 
between  the  phenomenal  aspect  of  volition  and  its  real 
character  enables  us  to  see  how  we  may  do  absolute  justice 
to  the  scientific  principle  of  causality  and  may  yet  leave  a 
place  for  freedom  and  morality.  We  do  not  require  to 
prove  that  we  have  actual  knowledge  of  a  fr^  bemg:  all  7\ 
that  we  nSd  toshow  is  that  there  is  nothmg^self-contra- 
dictory  iV  th(^/j^o^j\tmn  of  Rnch  p.  beings  provided  the 
distinction  between  the  phftnoTnenal  and  the  real  is  valid. 
So  far  as  theoreticaLxuLapecnlative  reason  is  concerned,  this 
is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  We  are  precluded  from  maintaining 
that  we  actually  have  a  knowledge  of  a  free  being,  because 
our  knowledge  is  always  conditioned  by  the  forms  of  our 
perception  and  thought:  in  other  words,  knowledge  in  us 
can  never  transcend  the  system  of  experience.  But,  while 
this  is  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  specidative  reason 
attains,  its  value  is  so  far  positive  that  it  has  left  the  way 
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open  for  the  practical  reason.  We  have  shown  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  holding  that  nature  is  a  mechanical 
system^ — including  in  nature  our  own  volitions  in  their 
phenomenal  aspect — while  yet  freedom  may  also  be  true. 
Thus  we  have  paved  the  way  for  the  positive  determina- 
tion of  freedom;  a  determination,  however,  which  is  possible 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  practical  reason  or  moral  conscious- 
ness. It  is  thus  evident  that  the  proof  of  our  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  things  in  themselves  is  the  necessary  condition 
without  which  freedom  and  morality  are  inconceivable.  The 
same  line  of  argument,  Kant  maintains,  enables  us  to  show 
that  the  immortality  of  man  and  the  existence  of  God  may 
also  be  defended,  provided  these  can  be  positively  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  practical  reason.  It  is  therefore 
essential,  as  he  concludes,  to  deny  a  knowledge  of  Grod, 
freedom  and  immortality,  if  we  are  to  defend  the  reality  of 
these  ideas ;  for,  if  we  asserted  knowledge  in  this  case,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  be  compelled  to  apply  to  them 
the  categories  of  the  understanding,  and  thus  we  should 
drag  down  the  supersensible  into  the  sphere  of  the  sensible. 
Knowledge,  then,  of  the  supersensible  w^e  have  not ;  but,  as 
has  been  shown,  this  in  no  way  prevents  us  from  holding 
that  such  supersensible  objects  exist.  The  form  in  which 
we  obtain  assurance  of  the  existence  of  these  objects  Kant 
calls /ai^A  {Olavhe),  in  the  technical  sense  of  rational  belief. 


INTRODUCrriON. 
1.  Distinction  of  Pv/re  and  Empirical  Knowledge, 

In  the  Preface  Kant  has  given  a  general  statement  of 
the  method  and  results  of  philosophical  Criticism,  indicat- 
ing, in  unmistakable  terms,  that  his  interest  was  neither 
in  the  sensible  nor  the  supersensible  alone,  but  in  all  that 
concerns  human  knowledge,  action  and  belief.  The  special 
object   of   the    Critique    of    Pure    Reason,  however,  is    to 
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enquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  a  priori  knowledge 
isjpossible,  as  a  tneafi]rirf"TW9!iclHng  r^C5OTr--with  itself, 
and  determining  the  limits  within  which  it  is  confined  in 
its  valid  theoretical  use.  The  Introduction  to  that  work, 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  starts  from 
ordinaty  experience,  as  involving  a  knowledge  of  particular 
facts  and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  are  connected, 
and  goes  on  to  ask  what  entitles  us  to  assume  that  those 
principles  have  a  universal  and  necessary  application  to  all 
objects  of  experience,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  claim  of  reason  to  apply  them  beyond 
experience. 
7  6  In  accordance  with  this  general  point  of  view  Kant 
begins  his  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  knowledge  by 
saying  that  in  the  order  of  time  no  one  has  any  knoiwledge 
whatever  prior  to  "  experifijipe,"  i,e,,  prior  to  that  Ifenowledge 
wficE'^mes  to  us  somehow  through  the  medium  of  impres- 
sions of  sense.  Whether  or  not  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
supersensible  objects  by  means  of  pure  ideas,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  our  knowledge  begins  with  the  conscious- 
ness pt  objects  which  are  not  supersensible  but  sensible. 
Kant  here  puts  himself  at  the  point  oif  view  of  the 
individual   man,  as    the    subject    qi   ftp    experience   which 


starts  with  the  apprehension  oj^sensible  objects,  and 
deveiox)s  mto  "tEe  consciousness^  of  those"  otjects  as  con- 
nec!«d  '  in  ■  certainTiniversar  ways.  The  statement'  that 
knowtedgeTbegins  with  sen 8ible_experience  he  supports  by 
a8king*T[o\r  otKerw^  our  faaultjL^of  knowledge  could  be 
aroused  to  activity  than  by  objects  acting  upon  oursenses." 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  by  "objects" 
{QegeTiddnde)  we  are  here  to  understand  "things  in  them- 
selves" or  "phenomena."  The  difiiculty,  as  I  think, 
arises  from  not  observing  that  Kant  is  here  avoiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  premature  anticipation  of  his  own 
special  doctrine.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  he  says,  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  prior  to  the  apprehension 
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of  the  sensible,  and  such  an  appre^^ieyp^ifiii  mvolves  not 
^bnlj  au  HflecSon  of  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  things, 
but  a  certain  activity  in  our  faculty  of  knowledge,  on 
occasion  of  the  impressions  on  our  senses.  This  is  a  view 
which  may  be  accepted  by  any  one,  whatever  his  explana- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  may  be.  The  empirical 
explanation,  as  we  find  it  in  Locke,  is  that  our  knowledge 

^^of  external  objects  is  obtained  entirely  through  "ideas 
of  sensation."  This  doctrine,  as  he  makes  clear  in  the 
following  paragraph,  Kant  is  unable  to  accept;  but, 
agreeing  with  Locke  that  experience  involves  impressions 
of  sense,  which"  the  understanding  subjects  to  a  process  of 
comparison,  distinction  and  combination,  he  is  able  to 
characterise  experience  in  terms  which  even  Locke  could 
have  accepted.  Such  phrases,  however,  as  "aroused  to 
activity"  and  "the  raw  material  of  our  sensible  im- 
pressions" convey  a  subtle  suggestion  of  the  doctrine 
which  Kant  immediately  goes  on  to  indicate,  that  experi- 
^-  ence  cannot  be  resolved^  into  mere  affec^tions  of  nsensV  but 
involves. an  element  which  is  contributed  by  the'  mind 
itself.  .  * 

8  a  .  The  first  form  of  knowledge,  then,  is  that  consciousness 
of  a  world  of  sensible  objects  which  we  call  "  experience." 
^On  occasion  of  impressions  of  sense  our  faculty  of  know- 
ledge is  called  into  activity,  with  the  result  that  we  come' 
somehow  to  have  an  actual  knowledge  of  sensible  objects 
and  of  their  relations  to  one  another.  Finding  that  all 
knowledge  begins  with  experience,  it  is  natural  enough  to 
suppose,  with  Locke,  that  there  is  no  other  source  of'  know- 
ledge than  experience.  But  this  conclusion  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts.  Granting  that  our  knowledge  begins  vnith 
experience,  i.e.,  with  the  apprehension  of  individual  objects 
in  space  and  time  and  their  connection  with  one  another, 
we  must  not  assume  that  it  contains  no  element  which  has 
a  different  origin  from  that  of  sensible  impressions;  for, 
while  it  is  certainly  true  that  experience  is  of  individual 
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things  and  their  connection,  not  only  may  there  be  a  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  entirely  independent  of  experience, 
but  even  in  experience   itself  t^ere'^inayTie'^^ 
wEKtl'fs  not  jE[yen^.Jtbe  mind_  but  cbntnBute^  b^  the 
mind.     Here,  therefore,  Kant  expressly  suggests  his  own  | 
view,    that   impressions   of    sense    do   not   of    themselves  | 
constitute   knowledge,  but   that    in    order  to    obtain   any   i     n 
knowle^e  whafever  the  mind  must  contribute  something 
p^uliar  to  itself.     If  it  is  asked  why  we  ordinarily  suppose 
perception  to  be  a  simple  operation — in  other  words,  why 
we  assume  that  it  consists  in  the  immediate  apprehension 
of  an  object  already  constituted  and  independent  of  the 
mind — the  answer  is,  that  the  intimate  fusion  of  the  two 
elements,  viz.,  sensible  impressions  and  the  element  supplied 
by  the  mind,  is  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  is  only  after 
careful  reflection  upon  knowledge  that  we  are  enabled  to 
see  that  this  complexity  actually  exists. 

S^     We  must  therefore  .begin  our  critical  enquiry  by  asking 
^  whether  there  is  not  in  "ex^^eriwrcenftlf  element  ^  is  not 

/  d^^^  rrom  escperience,  and,  indeed,  whether  we  are  not 
\  cj^JElfiuof  a  kmcT  of^Tcnowiedge  which  cannot  be  obtained 
^  through  the  medium  of  sensiBl^'iinpressIops  ^tuAll.  .J^now- 
\  ledgg  of  this  character  we  shall  call  a  priori,  to  distinguish 
.  \it  from  that  which|  as  derivecUrom  sensible  experience^is 
^called  a  posteriori. 

Be  To  ^re'vSBI' confusion,  however,  we  must  define  more 
precisely  the  sense  in  which  a  priori  knowledge  is  employed 
in  tEe'liiilleal'^pEilosopby.  In  the  popular  seflse  of  the 
term  any  piece  of  Tmowledge,  however,  ^iihtaittfti.  wW^ 
enables  us  to  anticipate  what  will  take  place  .undjor  ^rt^ 
circumstances,  is  called  a  priori;  as  when  we  say  that  a 
man  might  have  known  a  priori  that  his  house  would  fall, 
when  he  undermined  ite  foundations.  It  is  not  in  this 
relative  sense  that  we  propose  to  speak  of  a  priori  know- 

9  a  ledge.     For   us   a  priori   will   mean   what   is   absolutely 
a    priori,    ie.,   it    will    consist    of   judgments    which    are 
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independent  of  all  ftAnaihip  j^perience,  in   the  sense  ^that 

such  judgments,  e.g,,  as  those  of  SftbstolMitiTrCausality, 
ahd  Reciprocity.  Setting  aside,  then,  the  a  priori  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  which  is  relatively  a  priori,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  a  priori  only  in  the  strict  sei5e  of  that  which 
is  abpelutoly  inJopCndent  oF  all  experi^iiCe.  '  This  a"prtort 
knowle^e  may^Ue^lMftirgr  TttTtdgd-Tnto  (1)  pure,  and  (2) 
mixed.  A  pdori  knowl§^ggL^i3,„j?wr^^(e^  "£Kere, jfe  no 
parHcuIar  sensible  element  whatever  involved  in  the^]jj©ct 
of  wTiich  thei^e  is  rt'JJHoHTchowfe^  Thus,  the  judgment, 
"  A  triangle  hae  three  f.ngles,"  is  a  jmre,  ja.jmQri  judgment, 
because  a  triangle  is  a  determination  of  space,  and  space, 
as  Kant  af tei:'WgLi*'ds *maintains,"fini"  jJUllTfdfln'^of  perception. 
On '  the  other  hand,  the  judgment,  "  Every  change  has  a 
cause,"  is  also  a  priori,  but  it  is  not  pure  or  unmixed, 
because  we  Have  iIOi*"lcnowledge  of  change  except  in  Jbhe 
case  of  sensible  objects,  and  the  kQpjgledge,j)f  sensible 
objects  irecessarilJlilSiplies  some  element  of  sensible  percep- 
taoji.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  TTant  would  include 
states  of  consciousness,  so  far  as  these  are  in  time,,  within 
the  realm  of  the  sensible. 


2.  Science  and  Comrtion  Sense  Contain  a  Priori 
Knowledge. 

95  As  we  have  seen,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  to 
consider  two  main  questions :  (1)  Is  there  an  a  priori  element 
in  experience  ?  and  (2)  Is  there  a  priori  knowledge  which 
entirely  transcends  experience  ?  The  latter  question,  how- 
ever, is  set  aside  in  the  meantime,  since  an  answer  to  it 
presupposes  the  solution  of  the  former  question.  Now, 
if  there  is  an  a  priori  element  in  experience,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that,  unlike  the  a  posteriori  element,  it  must 
be  such  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  it  is.  Hence,  firstly, 
every  judgment  which  can   only  be  thought  as  necesaary 
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is  a  priori.  This  is  true  even  of  those  ju(%ments  that 
are  6tily  *  relatively  a  priori"  such  as  the  judgment  that 
"  he  who  undermines  his  house  will  cause  it  to  fall,"  which 
is  necessary  imder  presupposition  of  the  empirical  law  of 
gravitation.  What  Kant  has  mednly  in  his  mind's  eye, 
however,  are  "absolutely  a  priori"  judgments — those 
which  are  either  in"""|IigMerve8 '  necessary,  such  as 
the  ^fiffltifin^  of  Wlriiidi  ■'iftr  .  aro^^ierived  from  those 
which  are  in  themselves  necessary,  as,  e,g.,  the  proposi- 
tion thaT^^^tlie  angles  "of"  a^frlahgle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angl^"  Necessary  judgments  jjItjC)  thm%  aia  ohvinnRly 
different  in  character  from  empirio^judfiW^lAl^  Experi- 
ence can  tell  us  that  a  thing  is  so  a.nri  fiKV  b^t-i^^  ^Kai^^ifc. 
must  be  so  *  and,  therefore,  empirical  judgments  are  always 
contingent.  Secondly,  a  priori  judgments  are  not  only 
necessary,  but  they  are  in  the  strictest  sense  universal, 
because  they  are  true  under  all  possible  circumstances; 
whereas  empiricar judgments,  as  based  upon  individual  per- 
ceptions, can  never  take  us  beyond  the  limited  ^un^b^r  of 
instances  actually  observed  A  priori  judgments,  then,  are 
■  always  at  once  necessary  and  universal.  These  two  marks, 
j  in3Eed,'lmpr^"ea5K^  is  necessary,  as 

;  true  under  all  possible  circumstances,  must  be  true  uni- 
\  versally,  and,.whateyer.ia.univerftariy  truft  undftcafl  possible 
>  circumatanges,  must  be  true  necessarily. 
(Qa      Are  there,  then,  any  such  a  priori  judgments,  any  judg- 
ments that  in  the  strict  sense  are  necessary  and  universal  ?  ^ 
Kant's  answer  is  that  both  in  our  common-sense  knowledge 
and  in  our  scientific  knowledge  there  will  be  found  instances 
of  such  judgments.     Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  the 
sciences,   all    the   propositions   in   pure   mathematics   are 

1  Ejoit  calli  these  judgmenU  ^''pure  dt  priori  judgmenta  "  (reine  UrtheUe 
a  priori),  xmng  the  tenn  '*  pare  *'  here  in  the  seoM  of  "  th»t  which  is 
independent  of  anything  empirical,*'  not  in  the  sense  of  "  onmixed  with 
anything  empirical."  Hence  the  contradiction  is  only  verhal,  when,  as  an 
instance  of  a  *<pare"  a  priori  judgment,  he  cites  the  principle  of  causality, 
which  be  had  earlier  (B  3)  characterized  as  not  **  pure." 
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obviously  a  prioriy  BUj^e  they  do  not  affirm  what  is  tme 
only  at  the  moment  or  under  special  conditions,  but  what 

5  i|^  true'  always  and  under  alT  conditions.  An  instance, 
again,  of  an  a  jfriori  judgment  of  common  sense  is  the 
proposition  that  "  every  change  has  a  cause/'  Such  a  ju3g^ 
ment  is  manifestly  essentiSrtC)  tKe  very  existence  of  ordinary 
knowledge,  and  if  we  deny  this  principle  we  at  the  same 
time  abolish  all  sucJfi  knbwlMga  "  Thus,  if  the  principle  of 
dstusialtty  T{^are"'8imp!y,"«r  Himie  supposed,  the  tendency  to 
feign  a  connection  of  events  after  repeated  particular  per- 
ceptions of  sequence,  the  necessity  and  universality  rightly 
assumed  to  be  characteristic  of  that  principle  would  dis- 
appear. Himie's  doctrine  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  all  knowledga  For,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the 
principle  of  causation  is  reducible  to  "  custom,*^  we  cannot 
h^e  any  •'experience /Via  the. jsenae  of  a Qonnected  system 
oi  perceptiop^ :  we  should  in  fact  have  merely  an  aggregate 
of  partifiulaz:  a^d  therefore  contingent  judgments.  Slant's 
argument  in  this  paragraph  is  obviously  of  a  tentative 
character.  L  He  makes  as  yet  no  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  are  ja.prwt  judgments,  which  deterr|iing,Jthe  nature 

^of    objects    of    experience,    but merely   starts    from    the 

assumption  that  there  is  connected  experience  and  science.'' 
"We  may  even  say  that  in  his  first  mind  it jdid  not  aPfim 
^lecessaiy  to  him  to  jrove  that  there  are  sciences.^     It  is 
a  simple  matter  ^q£  fact,  Jbia  saya^  that  .mathematics,  and 
physics  exist,  and  since  they  exist  we  must  be  prepared 

\  to  admit  what  is  implied  in  their  existence.  Now,  it  is 
implied  m  their  existence  that  there  are  a  priori  judg- 
ments, which  detsnntog'^the^^eneral  character  of'oBjects 

^  of  experience.  But  subsequently,  when  Xant  came  to 
enquire  how  the  special  sciences  are  possible,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  if  there  are  sciences 
there  are  ^^pjiori  judgments,  ^but  that  there  arg^aaences 
containing  a  priori  judgments.  One  thing  that  forced  this 
1  See  aboTe,  p.  36w 
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step  upon  him  was  that  when  the  judgments  employed 
by  the  sciences  are  assumed  to  be  absolute,  that  is,  to 
apply  to  all  possible  existence,  it  turns  out  that  reason 
falls  into  contradiction  with  itself.  When  the  principle 
of  causality,  e,g,,  is  supposed  to  determine  the  nature  of 
absolute  reality,  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  higher 
interests  of  man.^  Since  these  principles  thus  show  that 
they  -are  not  absolute,  a  doubt  arises  whether  they  can 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  necessary  and  universal. 
When  Kant  became  aware  of  this  diflSculty,  the  problem 
assumed  for  him  the  new  form :  Granting  the  existcQC^ 
of  experience^  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  denied,  viz.,  as 

^^^^^^IJL^lS^Ja^^  jttdgmp,uta  Qi.BfiKfiBtipn, 

can  it  be  shown  tnat  it  involves  a  priori  judgments, 
judgm^nra^lrtllcK  are  uniyersji^jftij,  necessary?  Here,  in 
the  Introduction,  however,  Kant  starts  from"  experience  in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it  means  a  con- 
nected system  of  perceptions,  and  he  has  no  great  difficulty 
in  showing  that  if  there  is  such  a.  RjRtftm,  thftrft  m\lPt  t>^ 
a,  prJOTJ  judgments^^j&i  otfier  words,  that  a  systepi  of 
^^TyjiftTifft  find  fl  sy^t^m  of  f  j:!^!^  jj^^^ 
to  .obJ6ots^oL«e2]^rience_£ractically  mean  the  same  thing.^ 
Admit    that  there  is  a  system  of  expenencena.I"lJI,  and 

it    miiRTTig   fl^Tmihtfyl     that    fh(Kr(\'\rip^'''n^jn^^ 

by  wMch^aji/iculars  are  g.Qjujjactod—  Were  there  no  such 
principles,  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  wouW^lte  con- 
tingent, unoeSSIn  TuiJP'lim  never 
reach  a  conclusion  wider  than  our  limited  number  of 
observations  warranted.  The  whole  basis  of  the  physical 
sCtehces  would  therefore  be  removed,  l^sjjhe  d^jual.jDf 
a  priori  principles  inevitably  leads  to  ScepticisBk-  Not 
only  is  this  true""  in  regarf  to  ""Che  pEysical  sciences,  but 
even  the  mathematical  sciences  must,  with  that  denial, 
succumb  to  the  attack  of  empirical  scepticism ;  a  conclu- 
sion from  which,  as  Kant  thinks,  even  Hume  would  have 
^  See  above,  p.  31,  of.  p.  44. 
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shrunk,  had  he  cleaxly  seen  that  his  attack  on  the  principle 
of  causality  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  principles  of 
mathematics.  And  obviously  common  sense  cannot  fare 
better  than  the  sciences  ;  for,  with  the  removal  of  a 
priori  principles  of  knowledge,  the  whole  theoretical  use 
of  reason  is  involved  in  doubt.  No  stable  edifice  of  know- 
ledge can  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  empirical 
observation,  which  can  never  yield  that  necessity  and 
universality  without  which  there  can  be  no  "cosmos  of 
experience." 

3.  A  Science  is  Needed  to  Determine  the  Possibility^  the 
Principles,  and  the  Extent  of  all  a  priori  Knowledge, 

11  a  Granting  th^  etxiatence  of  the  special  sciences^  or  even 
of  ordinary  knowledge  as  a  cpi^ijected  8yftte^l  of  experiences, 
there  is  no  Hifflpnlty  in  flh^i^yjjig  jjhft>.  a  priori  judgments 
in  regard  to  objects  of  experience  Tave  the  valye  of 
knowledge.  But  this  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  we  have  knowledge  of  objects  which  lie  beyond 
experience ;  and  tEereforelT'speciiaT  investigation  is  needed, 
the^  object  of  which  is  to  consider  whether  we  have 
^  a  priori  judgments  applicable  to  ultimate^  really  or 
y  whether  sucfi  judgments  ji.r©  impossible.  The  science  which 
^  carries  on  this  investigation  is  n^gtaphyaic,  or  at  least  the 
main  aim  of  metaphysic  is  to  determine  whether  we  can 
have  knowledge  of  the  supersensible,  and,  if  not,  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  our  affirmation.. of  its  reality. 
The  problem  of  metaphysic  is  to  Kant's  mind  more  im- 
portant, as  he  distinctly  states  (B  7),  than  the  determination 
of  the  a  priori  conditions  of  experience;  for  it  concerns 
the  existence  of  objects,  the  reality  or  imreality  of  which 
will  affect  all  the  higher  interests  of  man.  The  existence 
of  God,  the  reali^  of  freedom  and  immortality,  are  problems 
upon  the  solutioiT  of  which  will  depend  ultimately  our 
whole  view    of  human  life.     It  is  important   to   observe 
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that  it  is  in  this  ultimate  problem  that  Kant  is  mainly 
interested,  because  it  has  been  maintained  hj  some  writers, 
such  as  Huxley,  that  the  whole  value  of  the  critical 
philosophy  consists  in  its  limitation  of  knowledge  to  ex- 
perience. This  at  least  is  not  Kant's  own  view.  For 
him  the  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  experience  is  merely 
a  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  higher  problem,  and 
it  is  with  this  higher  problem  that  metaphysic  in  the 
narrower  sense  deaUsT  though  in  the  wider  sense  it  com- 
prefigndgjbhe  engui^^hto  thft^pTrncipl^i^  and  extent jpf 
all   a   priori  ViiiQwTftjgft^ 

11  b  Just  because  that  problem  is  of  supreme  importance  one 
might  have  expected  that  infinite  pains  would  have  been 
taken  to  answer  it  correctly  by  first  enquiring  into  the 
foundation,  real  or  supposed,  upon  which  it  rests.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  has  been  ^^^"^^Y  Mfilim^^  ^-^fttr  ^^  ^r^ 
able  to^determine  j^  priori,  fndependently  of  all  experience, 
thfi^gxistence  ancF  nature  of  the  supersensible.  *7PHere  is 
one  obyious  reason  why  men  have  been  lulled  into  a  false 
figynrit^^  i}\mjf][  \l  gvlftetitry  conHnsalpywt 

jiirlgnrnflT^tflf  ttf^  SO  long  ago  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an 
assured  science^Jbhat  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  we 
are^capab^fi  of  fn^pjng  a  jnyyri  judfpients  in  regard  to 
objects  of  a  totalljjdiffigjeftt  natuy^  from  those  with  which 
mithgDjatics  Js  concerned.  As  these  objects  are  beyond 
the  range  of  experience,  there  is  nothing  in  experience  to  give 
us  pause,  and  the  instinct  of  reason  to  seek  for  completeness 
blinds  us  to  the  fictitious  character  of  our  constructions  so 
long  as  we  are  careful  to  avoid  direct  logical  contradictions. 
The  example  of  mnthrmaticni  hnTrrrrrj,  in  qy\\\f[  mifllnnfliTi[; 
What  has  been  overlooked  is  that  the  a  priori  judgments 
which  it  emploj^s^are  not  independent  of  perception;  in 
other  v^ords,  that  they  are  notHBasecTupi^pure  conceptions  , 
^^  thoughts,  but  have  a  meanmg'iyfily^iygca^e^  lEeS'  objects  ' 
are  detennina^pns  of  individual  things."t!iougE  not  of 
in^YlfJnal  tbingfi  as  ^ifftlt-i-ttti-in  \M  fnnrrft^  sciences. 
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Mathematics  certainly  advances  without  the  aid  of  particular 
imgre88ron8*"6f  sense.  TCs"7u3gmLen£8*^are  necessary  and 
iiniversaCan^lJierefore  do  not  need  to  wait  upon  Sensible 
experience  but  anticij)dte  it.  It  was,  therefore,  not  unnatural 
to  overtook  fhe  fact,*'ijhat,  though  mathematics  is  not 
dependent  upon  particular  sensible  experiences,  HIS  d«pcftd- 
,  ent  upon  the  pure  ToMS'TrfspW^'a^  fane,- ffititwatr^yfafch 
V    there    can    be    no    sensible    experieiicesT   MIS1§^ 

Instance  of  mathematics,  it.  has  been  supposed  that  wa,i»n 
build  up  an  a  j?riori  sQience.  sppn  the  basis .  of  pure 
conceptions,  or,  as  Plato  called  them,  pure  ideas.  The  real 
truth,  however,  is  that  no  progress  can  be  made  byjihe 
manipulatioA  of  mfica-^  idMUh  One  reason  why  it  has  been 
supposed  that  ideas  in  themselves  are  a  guarantee  of  objec- 
tive reality  is  that  we  can  undoubtedly  derive  a  priori 
judgments,  provided  that  these  judgments  are  not  synthetic 
but  analytic.  We  can,  in  other  words,  obtain  by  analysis 
a  priori  judgments,  which  express  in  an  explicit  form 
what  is  obscurely  involved  in  the  conceptions  that  we 
already  possess.  A  great  deal  of  our  a  priori  knowlec^e  is 
of  this  character,  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
judgments  of  quite  a  different  kind — judgments  which  are 
not  due  to  the  mere  analysis  of  our  conceptions,  but  go 
beyond  the80*"to  afBFift  something  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
objective  existence — are  not  less  certain  than  those  which 
simply  analyze  our  conceptions.  We  have  therefore  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments. 

4.  The  Distinction  between  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
Jvdgments. 

13  a  The  problem  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Introduction,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  explain 
tlie_cpn^ions  under  y^ichjL£rw>n  judgments  are  employed 
in  determining"  objects  of_experien^7[i8][a^jje]Mir  for 

the  ultimate' pi^5blim,wheth      such  judggQents^canTlegiti- 
matel^be  extended  t^Tupefsensible  objects.     KanT  finds 
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it  necessary,  therefore^  ^  djgt^ijiguish  between  judgments 
^^^Kyirfd  new  knowledp^e  and  thos^  whinh  'rpfjf^  make 
uBmore  clearly  conscious  of  whatwe  alrfti^y  jrnnw^  Every 
juc^SenTconsists  in  some  form  of  relation  between  syjjij^t 
^gj^gredteate,  fint  it  is  important  to  detefmino.  thfi^fliepise 
chftffiSigr  of  this  relation,  because  u{H)n  it  depends  the  funda- 
mient^  distinction  in  content  of  analytic  and  synthetic 
ju^gjftfiBti  Hiis  distinction,  as  it  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, does  not  correspond  to  that  between  a  priori  §,nd 
a  posteriori:  for," ^though  aJJ  a  ^os^eriori  judgm^jits  are  . 
synthetic,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  a  priori  judgments 
musti  be  analytic :  on  the  contrary,  the  main  problem  of 
metaphysic* 'is  to  consider  how  there  can  be  Ji^J^rigri  ^ 
judgmpintfiL-Which j^et  are  synthetic.  Stated  quite  generally, 
an  analytic  judgment  is  one  which  expresses  in  the  pre- 
/dicate  what  is  ialready,  though  perhaps  obscurely^  implied,  in 
^''UL^IS^ti  ^  synthetiaj^dgmfint  is  onq  wl)ich  adds  some- 
thing to  what  is  already  involved  in  the  conception  expressed 
bj^^^l^?  i^lffct.  In  the  aflBrmative  analytic  judgment  the 
identity,  or  rather  partial  identity,  of  subject  and  predicate 
is  asserted,  and  therefore  nothing  is  added  to  the  conception 
of^  the  subject,  the  only  change  effected  being  the  explicit 
relation  of  that  conception  to  the  logical  secies  implied  itx 
it  .  To  obtain  the  predicate,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  the  judgment  is 
formed  independently  of  sensible  experience.  By  an  appli- 
cation of  the  logical  principlfLOf  JJiMXtiadisiion,  which  tells  us  ^ 
that  nothing  can  possess  a  predicate  which  contradicts  it,  we 
directly  discern  that  tjie  jredicate^is  involved  in  the  subject. 
All  analytical  judgments,  depending  as  they  do  upon  the 
exercise  oT  aFsRScf  ttXftllpiF,  jif e  TfigRKfa  i: priori.  More- 
over, as  tbgy  onlyjtAtft^yhAt^ifl  ipyolv^  f jx.a/*:^"^<^^^^^^^r^^y 
telTus  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  reality.  The  judgment 
"  P^Ssus'ls  a  winged  horse,"  is 'True  in  the  logical  sense, 
though  to  the  subject  nothing  real  corresponds.  In  contrast 
to  analytic  judgments  stand  synthetic  judgments,  whether 
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a  priori  or  empirical.  In  theqfi..^  predicate  is  not  implied 
in  the  mere  conception  of  the  8ubjectr^EougKiri8*no  doubt 
connected  with  it7«nU  therefore  thOBght  does  norestaBESli  the 
reMlun  uf  iJi^iut|g^  to^ubiect  Wlttf'imiifgR!^  appTlcation 
of'Tftg^'pi'tflCtpie  or  coniTOdi6ti(ML  '  'tt6  Jinlgment  can  be 
jsynthetic  unless  it  is  the  expregStofl  of  an  actual  addition  to 
•knowledge,  in  which  the  preoicatfl  l8  6btamed  by^oing 
*  \^^yoS3i^the  conception  of  the  suEjecT. 
I  ^  iiy^rn.  nrhfttf  hftfl  been  said  it  is  ohvious  that  all  analytical 
I  judgments  are  aj^rinri.  and  thgpfore  are  logically  r,an^aaary 
and  Umv'ergal.  This  is  true  both  of  judgments  which 
oB!am  their  content  from  sensible  experience  and  those  the 
content  of  which  is  derived  from  reason  itself.  Thus,  in 
the  judgment,  "  Gold  is  a  yellow  metal,"  the  kujoadfidge  of 
gold  and  of  its  properties  is  obtained  from  sensible  experi- 
ence, but,  when  it  is  obtained,  the  judgment  is  ajmoH, 
because  it  simply  expresses  what  is  involved  in  the  con- 
ception •*golC^'  "On  the  other  hand,  the  judgment,  " every 
cause  has^an  effect,"  is  nnnJytJPj  but  its  fO"*^^tr  iflL^  xrif^, 
since  it  ,ia  JiflLt  baierupon^sfiaaible  ftxp.(aience,,hut  Ji£on  the 
nature  of  thought  itself. 

As  an  instance^or  an  analytic  judgment,  Kant  here  gives 
the  proposition,  "  Body  is  extended " ;  as  an  instance  of  a 
synthetic  judgmefit,  ^TlodjT  has""  weight."  Both  of^these 
judgment^  are  1)ased  upon  sensible  experience.  "  Body  is 
extended  "  is  said  to  be  an  ginalytic  judgment,  because  the 
conception  "  body  "  involvea. the  conception  extension,  though 
no  doubt  the  connection  of  "  body "  and  "  extension  "  was 
originally  learned  from  experience.  "  Body  has  weight "  is 
called  a  synthetic  judgment,  because,  to  obtain  a  further 
determination  of  the..jiiiecJii  we  must  go  to  ex^erienca 
The  distinction  in  the  case  of  such  judgments  is  evidently 
not  absolute,  since  the  judgment,  "  Body  is  extended,"  as 
Kant  himself  says,  was^-mginally  derived  from  experience 
and  is  therefore  synthetic ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "  Body 
has  weight  **^  musF  be^r^jajided  as  an   analytic  ju^ment 
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when  once  it  has  become  a  part  of  the^misd'&.JXLQAtftl 
fiurHlllir5',^8Uice^"fEe*T50m5ej^  then  includes  the 

concep!iteir*^weight  *^  as  a  logical  part  of  itself.  Though 
Kant  illustrates  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
judgment  by  selecting  instances  from  judgments  of  experi- 
ence, his  main  interest  is  not  in  such  judgments  but  in 
those  which  are  at  once  a  priori  and  synthetic. 

lAa        He    tliftrAfnrft    t^]f^ATR    th^    || ]    lij     flllll     inillinir[rTIII 

that  all  iudgme^tf  ^^  erpprf^^^^  flTe_^^^^llftlY  synthetic. 
How  he  comes  to  draw  the  distinction  between  analytic 
and  synthetic  judgments,  and  to  refer  the  latter  to 
experience,  may  be  best  understood  by  considering  his 
relation  to  the  Wolffian  philosophy  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  empirical  philosophy  of  Locke  on  the  other. 
Leibnitz,  as  we  have  seen,^  made  a  distinction  between 
truths  of  reason  and  truths  of  fa^^  The  latter  he  regarded 
as  contingent,  because  based  upon  incomplete  knowledge ; 
the  former  as  necessary,  because  based  upon  the  principle 
of  identity  and  obtainable  by  analysis.  Truths  of  fact, 
again,  so  far  as  they  imply  a  relation  of  things  to  one 
another,  he  referred  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  or 
causality.  Now,  Wolfif  sought  to  reduce  all  truths  to 
identity,  and  therefore  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
truths  of  reason  and  truths  of  fact.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  if  all  truth  is  reducible  to  identity, 
and  identity  is  based  upon  the  abstract  operation  of 
thought,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  judgments 
expressing_the  real  nature  of  TKiiigs.  The  analysis  of 
conceptions  will  not  take  us  beyond  thought  to  reality. 
This  fundamental  defect  in  the  philosophy  of  WolfiF  was 
made  still  clearer  to  Kant  by  Hume's  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  Locke ;  for  Hume  pointed  out  that  concrete 
facts  of  experience  must  rest  upon  sensible  perception,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  pure  thought;  while,  on 
the   other  hand,  what  is  given  in  perception  can  never 

^  Above,  p.  18. 
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reach  the  dignity  of  universal  and  necessary  truth.^  This 
is  the  point  at  which  Kant  takes  up  the  problem. 
Thought,  as  he  assumes,  is  in  Itself  purely  analytic,  its 
princij^te  "being  that  of  identity.  But  'this  means  that 
thought  caniipji  gp  beyond  itself  to  determine  the  cp>Qprete 
facts  of  knowledge.  Thus  we  seem  to  be  driven  back  upon 
senBlblB  MIj^H^Flence,  and  indeed  Kant  here  assumes__that 
we_caji  'offliin_judgments  which  go  bejoiid-^^be  analysis 
of--th6ugEF  by  "^the  ai^*^  of  isensiBIe  expexJeQce,  On  the 
other  TiaMjimder  th^Tmfluence  of  Htmie,  he  also  came  to 
see  that  judgments  based  upon  sensible  experience  must  be 
contingent.  Thus,  though  it  seems  possible  in  this  way 
to  explain  how  we  can  have  synthetic  judgments,  we  have 
not  yet  explained  how  we  can  have  a  ^riort^ ^sjoi&etic 
judgments.  But,  obviously,  imless  we  can  show  that  there 
are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments,  we  cannot  acccuint  for 
science  or  the  system  of  experience ;  and,  what  in  Kant's 
mind  is  still  more  Important,  the  ultimate  problems  of 
metaphysic  are  insoluble  imless  we  can  prove  the  possibility 
of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  in  regard  to  the  super- 
sensible. No  real  proof  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  «.^.,  can 
be  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  the  conception,  or,  as  Kant 
afterwards  calls  it,  the  Idea  of  God.  No  doubt  we  can  in 
thi?  way  obtain  such  judgments  as,  "  God  is  omnipotent," 
"  God  is  omnipresent " ;  but  these  juc^ments  only  express 
what  is  involved  in  our  conception  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  enable  us  to  go  beyond  our  conception  and 
affirm  the  actual  existence  of  Grod.  No  "  existential " 
judgment,  as  Kant  elsewhere  says,  t.e.,  no  judgment 
affirming  the  existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  our 
thought,  can  be  based  upon  pure  conceptions  or  ideas. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  ask  how  the  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  of  experience,  which,  as  Blant  in  his  first  mind 
thinks,  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  can  be  explained, — an 
investigation  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  a  dis- 
^Cf.  above,  pp.  27-8. 
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cussion    of    the    problem    whether    we    ctm    legitimately 
maintaia_^knowledge  of  the  supOTsenBible  on   the^lBasia 
4  6  of  Buch  jutoiente.       " 

Kbw,  to  tkis  question  we  can  at  once  answer  that 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  obviojwlj^  gemnot  ^ 
?SBgrPPBtf*^'  ^urpi^oiin^  nSut,  if  we  can  find  no  support 
for  such  judgments  in  experience,  in  what  possible  way  can 
they  be  established  ?  Thgugh  we  can  no  doubt  obtain  ^a^ 
priori  analytic  judgments  from  pure  thcJUght,  tins  does 
notjBittaBlrTirT!6'*«ffiri^^ 

ow^^t,a)nc&[iftlt5ffl^  we  seem  to  be  placed  between  the 

homsoF  a  ffiemma.  SYnthetic  judgments  we  may  obtain 
from  experience,  but  th^y  are  q,fft  ^  f^Wti;  ^  f^^^  \ 
judgmeutB  Wttjifin  derive  ^^'^"^,.  tj?^"C^*^iJ[^t-thfy  ^^  W^i 
STOtibe5cr'"Tfhe  comTbmation  of  a  jtcjuSSl  and  synthetic^  thus 
seems  an  impossibility;  and  yet^nlcM  W(a.j3fi!&.j^  the 
l^tiniacy  of  Jtt^iSHaSAt^s  which  are  jx%  jff^s^M^^pfiQ^ 
s^^^etic^^jS^.^qfta^ljave  no  jcience.  Kjyut  ill^trft]t$fl  this 
dilemma  by  the  case  of  the  principle^ of  causality.  We 
ICMi^^ironr^lsensibte  eAppiicnw-^he  fact  that  there  are 
c^jSSff^gvglltf :  an3  haying  ttius  obtained  the  conception 
ot  an  event,  we  can  derive  from  it  certain  a  priori 
judgments,  such  as  that  "every  event  is  preceded  by 
another  event";  but  these  judgments, "though  they  are 
iL.fniyCSSjO^Tii  "ypth^tig-  No  analygi^  pf  the jioncegtion 
of  an  event jwiU^yield^the  conception  of  cause;  for  cause 
implies,  not  merely  a  series  oi  even tS7  ^^^trtrgTseffes  of  events 
nece8sif3£'"oonnected  wit^. . and ^jnse^rable  from  one 
another.  ^^Jfew  tben  are  we  to  pass  from  the^  jo^g^fifin- 
ception'to  the  other?  6ii  wEat'^are  we  to  base  the  truth 
of  our  judgmentTEEat  " every  event  must  have  a  cause"? 
It  is  quite  useless  to  fall  back  upon  sensible  experience: 
for,  as  Hume  has  shown,  sensiBIe  experience  can  never  take 
us  beyond  the  limited  knowledge  of  an  actual  association 
of  events.  The  great  problem,  then,  is  to  find  out  how  we 
can  have  a  priori  synthetic  judgments. 
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The  Prindplea  of  aU  Theoretical  Sciences  of  Reason 
are  a  priori  Synthetic  Judgments, 

16  a  (1)  Before  dealing  directly  with  the  question,  whether 
we  can  have  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  supersensible, 
Kant,  following  the  method  indicated  in  the  Preface,  passes 
^Atl  review  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  physics.  All 
V.  the  judgments  of  mathematics,  as  he  contends,  are  synthetic, 
if  it  is  objecte3  that  certain  conclusions  are*  1^1U5H8(1  in 
mathematics  by  presupposing  the  truth  of  given  judgments, 
and  hence  that  these  conclusions  are  seen  to  be  true 
analytically,  Kant  answers  that  as  the  judgments  pre- 
supposed are  not  analytic  but  synthetic,  the  j^ud^ent  in 
which  the  conclusion  is  expressed  is  really  synffietic. 
Certaiifly t!w  mathematician  assumes,  and  is  entitl^To 
assume,  the  truth  of  the  logical  principle  of  contradiction, 
which  affirms  that  A  cannot  be  not- A :  but  this  principle 
would  never  of  itself  enable  him  to  add  anything  to 
knowledge.  If,  therefore,  be  adds  to  the  sjgupti  of  Jmowledge, 
•  as  Kant  assumes  that  he  does,  it  must  be  by  going  beyond 
the  cdfidep^trdnT'ffom  Which  he  starts,  and  adding  to  them 
^  in  some  way/ 

16  a  And  not  only  are  mathematical  judgments  synthetic,  but 
at  least  the  judgments  of  pure  mathematics  are  edso 
a  priori,  since  they  are  universal  and  necessary.  JS^sint 
does  not  here  make  any  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
judgmeniajif  mathematics  are  a  pfiori.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  mathematics  is  a  science  and  that  no  one  will 
dispute  the  proposition  that  as  a  science  it  contains  a  ^rwi 
juidlgiaents.  Indeed  Elant  elsewhere  speaks  as  if  Hume 
would  have  been  led  to  revise  the  whole  of  his  philosophy, 
if  he  had  seen  that  the  denial  of  the  principle  of  causality 
logically  led  to  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical 
judgments.  Hume,  he  says,  did  not  observe  that  the 
judgments  of  mathematics  are  not  analytic,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  derived,  as  he  supposed  "they  could,  from  pure 
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conceptions.  So  far  as  Hume  is  concerned  Kant  labours 
under  a  mistake,  for  in  his  earlier  treatise  Hume  reduces 
mathematical  judgments  to  relative  or  empirical  proposi- 
tions. What  Kant  says  in  regaurd  to  Hume  is,  however, 
true  when  applied  to  the  later  treatise,  the  only  work  of 
Hume  with  which  Kant  was  acquainted.  The  main 
difl&culty,  then,  to  Kant's  mind,  was  not  to  ^grove  the 
^  r^J?n.JthftrfV)l^r_.ii^  niaJbhematicar  judgments,  but  to 
establish  their  synthetic  chajyqjier.  Hence,  though  in  the 
course  of  his  investigation  he  does  give  a  demonstration 
of  the  universality  and  necessity  of  mathematical  judgments, 
he  contents  himself  in  the  Introduction  with  an  appeal  to 

the  admitted  nhA.ractPr  gf  mathJ^lMtJiTfrl  jn^^gnTs^whifiTT^ 
ag   hg  ,a^g^  ^Yfirybg^y  y^^^    frmrtt   to  be   a  £rioTi.^ 

166  Arithmetic,  one  of  the  branches  of  mathematics,  is  based 
entirely,  according  to  Kant,  upon  synthetic  judgments. 
He  assimies  that  these  judgments  are  ajgrigri^  that  is, 
universal  and  necessary,  and  his  contention  is  that  they  are 
also  synthetic.  At  first  sight  lif'^seemT  indeed  as  if  the 
productl2~  could  be  obtained  by  a  simple  analysis  of  the 
conception  7  +  5 ;  but  Kant  conteuida.Jiiat  the  problem  to 
add  5  to  7  .can  pnly  be  solved  if  we  have  recourse  to  pure 
pftTY»^ptjr>n  It  is  no  doubt  true  lliat,  having  the  conception 
7  and  the  conception  5,  we  can  obtain  by  analysis  7  units  and 
5  units ;  but  to  obtain  the  product  12  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  the  separate  concepliOM  .7r-Aiii3C5^_a^ 
that  "they,  are  .iio.  b©  _unitfid>- ImiL  we  mufit.,afltually-  -unite  - 
them«.  Now,  this  can  only  be  done,  as  he  contends,  if  th^re 
is  a  pure  perception' '  cbn^^ondinp  to  our  coocepJiion. 
Addition  TalwaYS  presxipposes  perceptible  units,  i.e.,^  the 
siinplegt  determinations  pf__spaQftj  and  hence  we  must  \ 
visugUze  our  conceptions  in  the  fojm.of_sepafa£erunits.in 
order^to]^^lrt!irjuagme^^^^  7  4-5  =  12. 

16  c  The  sameTHuig  holds  true  of  geometry,  the  propositions 
of  which  are  all  synthetic  because  they  go  beyond  concep- 
tion to  pure  perception.'     The  conception  straight  does  not 
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yield  the  judgment,  "  A^straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points";  but,  to  obtain  this  judgment,  we 
must  draw  the  parts  of  the  line  one  after  the  other,  at  the 
same  time  combining  them  into  a  whole.  Thus  geometrical 
judgments,  like  arithmetical,  are  at  once  a  priori  and 
synthetic. 
17  a/  (2)  Like  mathematics  physics  is  a  science  based  upon  a 
[priori  synthetic  judgments.  As  instances  of  these,  Kant 
cites  the  permanency  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  world, 
or  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  and  the  principle  of  action  and  reaction.  These 
propositions,  it  may  be  observed,  unlike  those  of  pure 
mathematics,  belong  to  the  class  of  "mixed"  a  priori 
judgments.  They  presuppose  a  certain  matter  of  sense, 
whereas  pure  mathematical  judgments  are  based  upon  the 
determination  of  the  pure  form  of  perception.  As  in  the 
case  of  mathematics,  Kant  here  assumes  that  physics  is  a 
science,  its  distinctive  characteristic  being  that  it  consists 
of  a  connected  system  of  perceptions,  these  perceptions  being 
concerned  with  material  objects,  that  is,  objects  in  space. 
Assuming  that  there  is  a  science  of  physics — a  proposition 
which  he  does  not  as  yet  seek  to  establish — Kant  points 
out  that  the  principles  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
of  action  and  reaction  are  obviously  a  priori  in  this  sense 
that  they  are  not,  like  a  posteriori  judgments,  limited  to  what 
is  immediately  perceived,  but  express  what  holds  necessarily 
and  universally.  These  judgments  are  also  synthetic,  for, 
as  Kant  argues,  the  conception  of  matter  does  not  in  itself 
imply  more  than  the  presence  in  space  of  sensible  bodies. 
While,  therefore,  we  can  obtain  by  analysis  the  judgment, 
/"*'  Matter  occupies  space,"  we  can  only  obtain  the  judgment, 
;  "  Matter  is  indestructible,"  by  going  beyond  the  conception 
of  matter  with  which  we  start,  and  adding  to  it  the  new 
littribute  of  indestructibility  or  permanence,  an  attribute 
not  originally  found  in  it.  What  entitles  us  to  frame  such 
a  synthetic  a  priori  judgment  Kant  does  not  here  attempt 
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to  explain;  he  is  contented  to  point  out  that  it  cannot 
poeeiblj  be  derived  analytically  from  the  conception  of 
matter. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  principles  to  which  Kant 
here  refers  are  not  taken  from  the  pure  science  of  nature, 
but  from  a  special  branch  of  it,  namely,  that  which  is 
limited  to  bodies  in  space,  and  which  is  afterwards  dealt 
with  in  the  ItiulimeTUs  of  Physics.  Had  Kant,  as  it  is 
argued,  cited  the  principles  of  Substantiality  and  Causality, 
instead  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  and  the  Law  of 
Action  and  Reaction,  he  would  have  led  up  in  a  natural 
and  logical  way  to  the  subsequent  development  of  his  philo- 
sophy; for  the  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason  deals  with  the 
former  and  not  vdth  the  latter  principles.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  as  a  matter  of  logical  arrangement  the 
criticism  is  sound.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
Slant's  attitude  in  the  Introduction  is  that  of  one  who 
accepts  without  question  the  laws  of  physical  science,  and 
that  he  could  confidently  appeal  to  the  general  belief  that 
the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  and  the  law  of  Action  and 
Keaction  are  necessary  and  therefore  a  priori  principles.  ] 
To  have  entered  at  this  point  into  a  discussion  of  the  : 
distinction  between  the  principles  of  nature  in  general  and 
those  of  physical  nature  would  have  unduly  complicated 
the  statement  of  his  problem,  whereas  he  could  count  on 
the  sympathy  of  his  readers  when  he  referred  to  the 
dynamical  laws  assumed  from  the  days  of  Newton  to  be 
universal  and  necessary.  Nor  is  there  more  than  a  formal 
irregularity  in  Kant's  citation  of  the  principles  of  Physics ; 
for,  as  he  afterwards  maintains,  those  principles  are  based 
upon  the  a  priori  synthetic  principles  of  the  understanding, 
and  are  therefore,  as  he  here  affirms,  themselves  a  priori 
and  synthetic. 
176  (3)  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  both  in  mathen)iatifi£L  and 
jpl^jeicf^E^^^^ceja^^  it  seems  not 

impoisible  that   such   judgments   may   also   be   found   in 
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f  metaphysic,  by  which  is  here  meant  the  real  or  supposed 
^.  science  of  the  8upersen8iWe.'"U<rc[oubt,  as  Kant  tas  ah:eady 
said,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  metaphysic 
and  sciences  like  mathematics  and  physics ;  for,  while  these 
deal  with  objects  of  possible  experience,  the  fonner  by  its 
very  nature  transcends  experience.  Still,  if  there  is  a 
scienceof  metaghjeifi^J^^ 

consist  ^Fa  prwri  synthfti^  jnHgmAnf.a  It^is  perfectly 
obvious  that  no  number  ^fanaljtic  Judgments  can  constitute 
a  sciencfiT'wiiich  claims  to  determine  the  nature  of  real 
existence ;  ftr"  no*  analytic  judgments^s  we  have  seen,  can 
take  us  beyond  our  own  concf^pf^iogH.  a  Metaphysic  seeks  to 
enlai^  our'^lT^pnori  Itnowledge  by' adding  to  it  a  whole 
region,  the  region  of  the  supersensible,  and  therefore  it  must 
necessarily,  if  it  is  a  science,  consist  of  real  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments.  Dealing  with  such  questions  as  the 
origination  of  the  world — asking  whether  it  began  to  be  at 
a  certain  time  or  has  existed  from  all  eternity — metaphysic 
so  obviously  claims  to  be  an  a  priori  science,  reaching 
entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience — that  is, 
beyond  the  limits  not  only  of  perception  but  of  imagination 
— that  its  object  can  only  be  to  establish  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  in  regard  to  supersensible  reality.  Whether  such 
judgments  are  possible  is  the  main  aim  of  our  whole 
investigation. 
18  a  As  the  result  of  our  enquiry  so  far,  we  may  put  the 
problem  of  pure  reason  in  the  form :  B[Q»^iu:fii  n  pvmvi 
synthetic  judgments  possible?  for,  as  we  have  seen,  any 
a  priori  khowle3ge"wHicK  ^determines  the  nature  of  know- 
18  6  able  existence  must  necessarily  be  synthetic.  An  answer 
to  this  question  will"efiable  tiBtb  see  hovTfar  reason,  that 
is,  theoretical  reason,  is  concerned  in  the  establishment  of 
science.  Now,  the  sciences  that  deal  with  experience  are 
the  Haathematical  sciences,  which  determine  "ijhe^-univeMal 
form  of  the -sensible  Jinrorld,  and  the  physical  sciences,  which 
determine  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  connected 
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objects  of  sense.  We  have  therefore  to  deal  with  these  two 
questions :  How  is  pure  mathematics  possible  ?  How  is  pwrt 
fhysies  possible!  At  this  stage  of  his  enquiiy  Kant 
assumes  that  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  exist, 
anH-MH  pfSMwm  la  lU  IMJlliC'TJurwfiat  arrTSTconcttionT^ 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  which  make  them  possible. 
We  may,  therefore,  translate  the  questions.  How  is^ure 
mathematics  possible  ?J5pw  is  pure  physics  pc^^KIe?  into 
thrtorm,  tTnder  what  conditions  of  theoretical  reason  is 
pure  mathematics  possible?  Under  what  conditions  of 
theoretical  reason  is  pure  physics  possible?  We  cannot, 
however,  adopt  quite  the  same  attitude  in  r^ard  to  meta- 
physic ;  for  the  problem  here  really  is,  whether  metaphysic 
Ib  a  science  at  all  or  merely  a  collection  of  unproved 
assumptions.  So  far  as  its  past  history  goes,  we  should 
rather  be  led  to  conclude  that  a  science  of  metaphysic  is 
uupossible ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
special  sciences,  assume  metaphysic  to  be  a  science,  and 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  theoretical  conditions  of  it. 
;  But,  although  metaphysic  has  not  as  yet  established  its 
claim  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  man  to  construct  a 
metaphysic.  It  is  true  that  all  the  efiforts  hitherto  made 
to  satisfy  this  tendency  have  ended  in  failure.  It  has  been 
proved  with  equal  plausibility  (1)  that  the  world  has  had 
an  absolute  b^inning,  and  (2)  that  the  world  has  existed 
from  all  et^^iity.  Now,  these  two  propositions  are  mutually 
contradictory,  and  reason  can  never  be  satisfied  with  that 
which  is  self -contradictory.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude 
from  the  mere  tendency  to  construct  a  metaphysic  that  a 
science  of  metaphysic  is  possible.  But  this  at  least  we  can 
say :  that,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  whether  reason  is  or 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  grasping  reality 
as  it  actually  is,  we  have  in  our  own  hands  all  the  data  for 
the  solution  of  the  question.  We  must  be  able  to  show 
that    theoretical, ,  reason   can^  or.,jBan^4M^>Wow  Chitip  m 
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themselves ;  in  other  words,  we  must^  be  able  to  determine 
^"^Stherjs^^o^ngn  synthetic  judggnents  in^  ^^^^  to^  the 
supersensiblpjjDajiBM^  9r«£9$«  We  may,  therefore,^e^ii 
in  the  case  of  metaphysic  put  the  problem  of  pure  reason  in 
the  form :  How  is  a  science  of  metaphysic  possible  ?  We  dc 
not  in  this  case  assume  metaphysic  to  be  a  science,  but  we 
ask  what  are  the  conditions  of  there  being  a  science  oi 
metaphysic.  This  is  the  critical  as  distinguished  from  the 
dogmatic  point  of  yiev^«^  Dogmatism  leads  to  self-contra- 
_,;iiiction,  bepause  it .jwySi>#^kfi'.Slif53r?^ the T^ls jntihin 
/  ^  which  faiowledipe^  possible.  As  the  history  of  dogmatic 
metapBiysic  has  abundantly  shown,  self-contradictory  pro- 
positions are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  dogmatic  procedure 
of  reason.^  But,  when  contradictory  propositions  flow  from 
a  certain  way  of  treating  the  problems  of  metaphysic,  the 
inevitable  result  is  that  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  nature  oi 
reason  itself.  Thus  scepticism  invariably  issues  from 
dogmatism.  In  order  to  avoid  this  result,  we  must  there- 
fore ask  how  a  science  of  metaphysic  is  possible,  if  it  i£ 
possible  at  alL 

7.  Idea  and  Division  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

19  a  The  problem  of  pure  reason  has  been  shown  to  imply  twc 
main  subordinate  problems:  (1)  E^w  are  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  of  experience  possible  ?  and  (2)  'Sowiit&aprUm 
synthetic  judgments  which  transcend  experience  possible  i 
The  answer  to  these  two  questions  will  yield  the  contente 
of  a  science  which  may  be  called  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  science  deals  only  with 
the  principles  of  a  priori  knowledge,  not  with  the  special 
applications  of  those  principles.  It  is  C€dled  a  science, 
because  it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  propositions,  but  an 
organic  system,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  related  to  a  siugle 
supreme  conception.     This  system  is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  33. 
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criticism,  of  pure  reason ;  in  other  words,  it  doesjip^consist 
ofa  totalita:  i)£. judgmealsu  which  express  the  absolute  nature 
ole^stence.  Such  a  totetlitj  of  judgments  could  only  be 
obtained  if  it  were  possible  for  human  reason  to  comprehend 
or  come  into  direct  contact  with  ultimate  reality.  But  it  is, 
the  basis  of  Kant's  philosophy  that  knowledge, jsJUjQuted  to 
"  ej^rience,"  an  J  J;Wt^,  ^^:pefience  does*^  not  contaiit ,  the 

"ItJTT^fl^f'fi  #teTr^^"°itjiCE°^t  ^.t^V^lJ°^^"^^^^V  ^^®   system 

I  ftypyBPfljve  of  ^;^ie  manner  in  which  we,  with  oiir  limited 
hcdltieg  oJ[^p|i5gBJ^on,and  thought,  musit  determine  reality. 

,  On  the  other  hand,  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  going; 
beyond  experience  so  as  to  obtfdn  a  KnowTec^e  ortiltimatd 
reality,  because  tfom  pure  ideas  no'  direct' advance  can  "be 
ma3e  to  qljieaJiye^existence.  ^  The  re8ultlc3E-t^  limitation 
isliliat  in  its  tiieoretical  aspect  reason  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine  positiveTy^yflrartrT^  things. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  Crikique  of  Pure  Beason  does 
not  yield  a  theoretical  comprehension  of  ultimate  reality,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air ; 
-  for,  by  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  our  reason  and 
preventing  us  from  confusing  the  a  priori  knowledge,  which 
has  a  meaning  in  relation  to  experience,  with  a  supposed 
knowledge  which  extends  beyond  experience,  it  enables  us 
to  keep  a  space  open  for  the  practical  reason,  by  the  aid  of 

^which  a  positive  determination,  though  not  a  knowledge,  of 
ultimate  reality  may  be  obtained.  It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that ''  transcendental "  knowledge  is  not  to  be 

'^identified  with  a  knowledge  of  objects  in  their  ultimate 
nature,  but  only  with  the  way  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
objects  of  experience  may   be  gained,   so   far  as   that  is 

,  possible  a  priori.  The  term  "transcendental"  in  Kant 
always  has  a  reference  to  the  conditions  in  the  nature  of 
our  knowing  faculty  by  which  certain  a  priori  judgments 
are  made  possible.  The  object,  then,  of  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  is  to  determine,  by  a  criticism  of  pure  reason 

i  itself,  in  what  sense  we  have   knowledge,  and  therefore 
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to  prevent  ns  from  falling  into  error  by  confusing  different 
kinds  of  a  priori  knowledgeN 

20  a  The  result  of  this  transcendental  criticism  will  be,  Kant 
says,  to  afford  ''a  complete  architectonic  plan  of  philosophj." 
JBy  an  "  architectonic  plan "  he  means  one  which  is  derived 
from  and  connected  with  a  single  idtimate  principle.  It  is 
not  enough  to  point  out  that  there  are  certain  a  priori 
judgments,  but  we  must  connect  all  a  priori  judgments  with 
certain  principles,  and  ultimately  with  a  single  all-compre- 
hensive principle.  For  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  point 
out  that  there  are  certain  mathematical  judgments  which 
are  a  priori  and  synthetic,  but  we  must  be  able  to  refer  all 
possible  mathematical  judgments  to  a  single  principle  bas^ 
upon  the  fundamental  nature  of  our  perceptive  factdty. 
Similarly,  it  is  not  enough  to  point  out  that  there  are  a 
priori  judgments  of  pure  physics,  but  we  must  be  able  to 
refer  all  possible  judgments  as  contained  in  the  physical 
sciences  to  a  single  principle  expressive  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  thinking  faculty.  And  these  two  principles, 
the  principle  of  perception  and  the  principle  of  thought, 
must  both  be  referred  to  the  one  supreme  principle  of 
self-consciousness,  of  which  they  are  determinations. 

206  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  therefore,  contains  all  that 
is  required  in  the  determination  of  the  principles  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  and  if  we  distinguish  it  from  that 
philosophy,  it  is  only  because  we  do  not  in  it  set  forth  all 
the  specific  applications  of  those  principles.  For  instance, 
the  principle  that  ''action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
opposite  "  is  not  one  which  is  established  in  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason ;  for  that  Critique  only  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved  in  all  possible  experience,  whereas 
the  principle  of  action  and  reaction  is  a  specific  determina- 
tion of  material  bodies.  What  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
does  is  to  set  forth  the  principle  without  which  this  specific 
physical  principle  woidd  be  impossible.  It  declares  that 
''  all  substances  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  observed  to  co-exist 
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in  space  are  in  thoroughgoing  reciprocity";  while  the 
principle  of  action  and  reaction  goes  beyond  this  universal 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  introduces  the  conception  of  force 
or  energy.  Now,  what  is  true  in  regard  to  this  principle, 
the  "Principle  of  Community,"  is  true  generally;  hence 
S^ant  has  a  special  treatise,  dealing  with  the  principles  of 
Physics,  as  supplementary  to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
and  consisting  in  the  application  of  the  universal  principles 
established  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason  to  bodies  in 
space. 

iOc  It  is  important,  in  making  a  division  of  the  various  parts 
of  this  science,  that  we  should  not  introduce  anything  that 
is  of  empirical  origin,  that  is,  anything  which  is  dependent 
upon  particular  sense-perceptions.  This  of  course  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  abstract  entirely  from  sensible  experi- 
ence, and  deal  only  with  pure  ideas ;  for,  as  we  know,  it  is 
£ant'8  principle  that  without  s^nsible^experience  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  whatever:  what  is  meant  tB,**that">«re 
must  keep  our  miti(ter'"ftW(ri!i{)on  the  o^^  element  in 
knowledge,  whether  that  element  has  a  reference^  to  sensible 
experience  or  claims  to  transcend  it.  Elant  therefore 
separates  from  this  science  the  principles  of  morality, 
because  these  have  a  meaning  only  in  relation  to  particular 
feelings,  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  What  he  means 
by  this  limitation  we  shall  afterwards  imderstand  more 
dearly.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  his 
doctrine  freedom  and  duty  have  a  meaning  only  in  relation 
to  a  being  like  man,  who  is  partly  under  the  influence  of 
immediate  feelings  of  desire.  Thus  the  conception  of  duty 
commands  that  our  actions  should  be  determined  purely  by 
reason,  and  not  at  all  by  the  solicitations  of  desire ;  hence 
the  relation  of  reason  to  desire  is  purely  negative.  Never- 
theless, duty  has  no  meaning  for  a  purely  rational  being, 
but  only  for  one  that  is  at  once  rational  and  sensuous. 

^d  The  systematic  division  of  this  science  is,  firstly,  into  the 
doctrine  of   elements,  as  contrasted  with  the    doctrine  of 
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method.  The  doctrine  of  elements  is  again  subdivided  into 
a  priori  elements  of  sensiiUity  and  a  priori  elements  of 
thought  These  subdivisions  are  based  upon  a  distinction, 
which  Kant  always  insists  upon,  between  perception  and 
thought.  This  distinction,  in  fact,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Critical,  as  contrasted  with  the  Leibnitz- Wolfi&an,  philo- 
sophy ;  for  in  the  latter  perception  and  thought  differ  only 
in  degree,  so' {Eat  thought  is  nothing  more  than  clear  and 
distinct  perpeptiom  "  Kant  does  not  here  deny  that  per- 
ception and  thought  in  their  ultimate  nature  may  spring 
from  a  "  common  root,"  but  he  does  deny  that  under, 
the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  identify 
perception  and  thought ;  and  he  therefore  maintains  that 
for  us  they  remain  forever  distinct  in  kind,  so  that  6l11 
attempts  to  assimilate  them  can  only  result  in  confusion. 
\  Perception  in  u§  ia-alwaya-.Qf_the  individual  as  presented 
I  in  space  jand  time,  ^AowyA^  is  always. of  the  universal 
I  and  is  independent  of  S£p,j2a.4uuLjixaa  Hence  the  prin- 
ciples of  perception  must  be  distinct  in  kind  from  the 
principles  of  thought.  Perception  involves  an  element  of 
sense,  and  as  such  it  contains  an  elemettfnyhich"  is  not 
'"asSTS'the  spontaneity  of  the  mind,  but^ifl.  simjly  received 
'-.^by  the  mind.'  'Hr is  not  With  this  sensible  element  ttat  the 
critical  pHiIosophy  has  to  deal,  but  with  the  a  priori 
element,  as  the  condition  of  the  determination  of  this 
sensible  element  to  objects  of  perception.  The  two  sub- 
divisions of  the  Critique  will  therefore  deal  respectively 
with  the  a  priori  element  presupposed  in  perception,  and 
the  a  priori  element  presupposed  in  thought.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  former  is  the  task  of  what  Kant  calls 
Transcendental  Aesthetic,  the  investigation  of  the  latter 
falls  under  the  head  of  Transcendental  Logic. 
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^  TRANSCENDENTAL  AESTHETIC. 

1. 

In  the  TranBoendental  Aesthetic  Kant  treats   of   percep- 
tion  as    if   it   involved   the   congoiousness    of    an-^object,  / 
independently  ,oljtny-.actiyit J  of  thought.     When,  however,  \ 
in  the  Transcendental  Analytic  he  goes  on  to  consider  the 
conditions  in  thought  of  experience,  he  clearly  indicates  that 
there  can  be  no  feoWledge  of  objects  proper  without  the 
activity  of  thought.     We  must,  therefore,  r^ard  the  point 
of  view  exhibited  in  the  Aesthetic  as  in  a  certain  sense 
provisionaL     This  is   partly  explained    by  the   fact    that 
£ant  had  worked  out  his  view  of  space  and  time  as  the 
a  priori  forms  of  perception  some  time  before  he  had  come 
to  see  that  the  understanding  has  certain  constitutive  forms 
of  its  own  which  are   essential    to   experience.     But  we' 
must  also  r^ard  this  anticipatory  procedure  as  a  device  of 
method.     In  setting  forth  his  whole  doctrine,  which  was 
to  accomplish  a  complete   revolution  in  the_prdinary  way 
of  conceiving  knowledge,  Kant  found  it  necessary  to  start 
as  nSSrty "XCSTpossible  with  the  common  view  of  perception 
as  giving  a  knowledge  of  individual  things.     What  he  sets  ^' 
himself  to  do  in  the  Aesthetic  is,  therefore,  to  point  out 
that,  ^nifi^jigg  perception  to  be   a  form  of  knowledge  in 
which  individual  sensible  things  are  apprehended,  we  must^ 
in  order  to  account  for  the  facts,  maintain  that  it  contains  two 
elements — ^a  "matter  and  a  form — the  matter  coming  from^ 
without,  €uid  the  form  belonging  to  the  very  constitution 
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of  our  perceptive  faculties.  T^s  fonn  is  a  priori, 
just  because  it  is  inseparable  from  any  jperception  of 
objects;  and  as  such  it  enables  us  to  explain  how  upon 
it  certain  a  prwri  judgments  can  be  based.  It  is  also  part 
of  Kant's  object  to  maintain  the  distinction  in  hind  between 
perception  and  conception.  In  the  school  of  Leibnitz  it 
had  been  maintained  that  the  juc^ments  of  mathematics 
are  a  priori  \  but  this  view  was  held  along  with  another, 
which  Kant  r^arded  as  contradictory  of  it,  viz.,  that  per- 
ception is  the  same  in  kind  with  conception,  the  dififerenoe 
being  merely  in  less  and  greater  clearness  and  distinctness. 
Now,  Kant  has  to  show  that  mathematical  judgments  are 
not  derived  from  any  analysis  of  conceptions,  for,  as  he 
maintains,  analysis  can  never  take  us  beyond  our  ideas 
so  as  to  constitute  real  knowable  objects.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  deny  that  perception  is  nothing  but  confused 
conception,  and  to  maintain  that  it  is  different  in  kind 
from  conception.  This  view,  according  to  Kant,  enables  us 
to  understand,  not  only  how  we  can  have  a  priori  mathe- 
matical judgments,  but  how  these  are  synthetical.  In  short, 
the  preliminary  view  in  the  Aesthetic,  while  assumiog  that 
knowledge  is  given  in  perception  without  the  activity  of 
thought,  is  directed  mainly  to  two  points:  (1^  to  show 
that  the  mind  has  two  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  viz., 
space  and  time,  and  (2)  that  by  taking  account  of  this 
fact  we  can  explain  tKe  a  priori  synthetic  juc^ments  of 
mathematics. 
22  a  In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Aesthetic  Kant  deals 
with  empirical  perception,  firstly,  pointing  out  its  condition; 
secondly,  giving  its  definition ;  and,  thirdly,  stating  what  is 
its  object.  (1)  The  condition  of  empirical  perception  is 
sensation,  which  is  (a)  a  mere  modification  of  the  subject, 
and  {h)  is  called  forth  through  the  influence  upon  the 
subject  of  an  object  The  ''object"  which  is  the  occasion 
of  the  affection  must  be  the  thing  in  itself  {Ditig  an  sick). 
Here,  therefore,  Kant    assumes   the   existence   of   objects 
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lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  he  speaks  as 
if  these  objects  somehow  acted  upon  the  mind  and  gave 
rise  to  impressions.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Kant 
never  entirely  get  rid  of  tkio  view  that  the  sensible 
element  in  knowledge  ^in  .§^p  waj  due  to  independently 
exisfing^thingS;  WeT  shall  see,  however,  in  the  sequel, 
tliaT'tms"  assumption  of  independent  things  tends  more 
and  more  to  subUmate  itself,  and  disappear  in  a  higher^ 
doctrina  Sensibility  Kant  defines  as  ''the  capacity  of  \ 
receiving  impressions";   it  is  in  his  view  the  capacity  or   / 

^  faculty  of  having  certain   "  ideas "    ( Vorstellungm),  taking  ^ 

the  term  ''ideas"  in  the  sense  of  any  mode  of  theoretical 

consciousness.     Sensation  is  one  of  these  mode&     What  is 

/  here  said,  therefore,  comes  to  this,  that  sensation  is  a  mode  \ 

I  of  consciousness,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  action  upon  the  | 

I  subject  of  an  independently  existing  thing.     (2)  Empirical 

j  percqpiicm  is  contrasted  either  with  (a)  intellectual  perception 
or  (6)  pure  perception.  Probably  in  the  present  case  it  is 
the  latter  which  Elant  has  before  his  mind.  The  distinction 
between  sensation  and  perception  is  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed. Perception  is  said  to  be  £^  mode  of  consciousness, 
-  which  £e{er8  itS^ir  directly  to  an  object.  \  This  reference  to 
the  object  is  in  us  meffl&*te'd''througfi  sensation ;  in  other 

\    words,  without   sensation   we   could   have   no   perception. 
j   Here,  therefore,  the  term  "  object "  must  mean  the  object  in 

I  eonseumsness,  not  the  thing  in  itself.     Thus  we  have  ^ready 

/  the  contrast  between  the  "  object "  as  it  exists  for  conscious- 
ness, and  the  "  object "  as  it  exists  apart  from  consciousness. 
We  have,  in  short,  already  indicated  the  distinction  after- 1 
wards  drawn  specifically  between  the  phenomenal  object! 
and  the  thing  in  itself.  (3)  The  "  undetermined  object " 
eeems  to  mean  any  object  of  empirical  perception,  e.g,, 
house,  tree,  river,  not  yet  determined  by  thoi^ht.  Such 
on  object  is  a  "phenomenon,"  inasmuch  as  (a)  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  thing  in  itself,  and  (&)  it  is  an  object 
of  con8ciou6nes&     A  phenomeTum,  we  may  therefore  say, 
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is  any  sensible  object  whatever  of  which  we  can  be 
conscious. 
226  On  occasion  of  sensation,  then,  there  is  empirical  per- 
ception, and  any  object  of  empirical  perception  is  a 
phenomenon.  The  phenomenon,  however,  as  Kant  goes 
on  to  point  out,  involves  two  distinguishable  elements, 
which  he  terms  the  matter  and  the  form.  There  is  a 
certain  difficulty  in  tmderstanding  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said  that  the  mxUter  "corresponds"  to  sensation.  The 
most  reasonable  view  seems  to  be  tUs.  Kant  has  said 
that  a  phenomenon  is  any  sensible  object  whatever,  e.g., 
this  house,  this  tree,  this  river.  Such  an  object,  as 
perceived,  is  within  consciousness.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  subject  is  actusilly  conscious  of  a  certain  sensible 
object,  and  we  ask  what  is  involved  in  there  being  for 
him  such  an  object.  The  answer  is,  that  the  sensations, 
which  in  themselves  are  merely  afTections  of  the  knowing 
subject,  have  been  ordered  or  arranged  in  a  certain  way; 
in  other  words,  we  find  that  the  object  as  perceived 
is  a  complex  of  two  elements.  When  we  analyse  this 
complex,  we  see  that  the  .Qensationajapart  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  ordered,  are  simply  affections  of  the 
subject,  while  in  the  "object"  they  are  presented  as 
ordered,  and,  in  fact,  only  as  so  presented  can  they  be  calljsd 
an  "object."  Thus  a  change  has  been  effected  in  t^e 
sensations,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  reduced  to 
\  order.  The  sensations  are- in  confen^  the  same  as  before, 
I  but  this  content  is  TXQy^/imned,  Now,  as  "matter"  and 
"  form  "  are  correlative,  we  cannot  call  the  sensations  before 
they  are  ordered  the  "  matter  "  of  the  object ;  what  we  must 
say  is,  that  in  the  object  they  become  "  matter."  Hence,  in 
the  perceived  object  the  "matter"  corresponds  to  what 
prior  to  this  object  was  pure  sensation.  Kant's  point  is, 
then,  that  sensation  becomes  an  element  in  the  perceived 
^  object  whm  it  receives  "form,"  and  that  in  this  new 
relation  it  is  no  longer  mere  sensation,  or  the  "  matter  "  of 
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the  phenomenon.  No  doubt  there  are  passages  where 
Kant  says  that  sensation  is  the  ''matter";  but  this  is 
quite  a  natural  mode  of  speech  for  one  who  regards 
.sensation  as  undergoing  no  change  in  perception  except 
V  that  of  being  ordered  in  space  and  time.  What  Kant 
must  mean  is,  that  sensation  becomes  an  element  in  the  \ 
complex  whole  of  perception,  when  the  transition  from 
sensation  to  perception  takes  placa  It  is  misleading  to 
introduce  passages  from  the  Analytic,  where  it  is  pointed 
out  that  conception  as  well  as  perception  is  involved  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  object.  In  the  Aesthetic  Kant  is 
only  concerned  to  show  that  a  perception  or  perceived  u- 
object  involves  more  than  sensation,  viz.,  the  form  of  per- 
ception, and  he  therefore  at  present  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground the  further  element  which  it  implies,  viz.,  the  form 
of  thought.  The  sensations  become  an  element  in  the 
perceived^bject  when  they  are  ordered  in  certain  relations, 
i.«.,"Tn"the  relations  of  space  and^tirbef  TChese  sensations 
are  then  the  "matter"  to  which  "fqrm"  is  given.  As 
particular  sensations  they  differ  in  content  or  are  a 
"manifold,"  and  this  "manifold"  is  not  sensations,  but 
these  viewed  as  an  element  in  the  perceived  object.  Kant 
is  not  here  thinking  of  the  "manifold"  as  exclusive  of 
simplicity,  but  rather  as  involving  various  given  diflFerences. 
The  other  element,  the  "  form,"  is  required  in  order  that  . 
there  may  be  such  a  perceived  object,  and  it  is  due  to  this  |^ 
element  that  the  manifold  is  ordered  in  certain  relations. 
What  KSt^says,  then,  is  that  there^cSi  be  nrrpBTCeived  ^ 
object  wb^ftteveT'-'wttBbut  "the  ordeiiag.  of  the  sensible 
manifold  in  the  relations  of  space  and  tima  The  distinc- 
tion of  matter  and'Io^nenls  in  Eh'6'*:A:^tbetic  a  distinction  of 
the  two  eUments  involved  in  the  perceived  object.  It  is 
not  a  distinction  of  things  in  themselves,  but  only  of  the 
subject  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  things  in  themselves. 
Since  sensations  are  in  themselves  mere  particulars  without 
relations  of  any  kind,  we  can  only  explain  the  perceived 
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object  by  recognizing  that  the  relations  between  sensations 
are  due  to  another  element,  its  form. 

Kant  therefore  ass\imes  that  in  their  own  nature  sen- 
sations are  mere  particulars,  and  from  this  he  infers  that 
the  form  comes  from  some  other  source.  AiBi^i  Jt.Wft  j^^"*^ 
that  sensations  are  simElj^rtjffjlar  a^  A-rmf^^  in 

us  bj  1^bjn£;^T]„  tbfiinftftly^j  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
order  which  is  found  in  objects  of  perception  must  be  due 
to  another  source.  It  is  therefore  implied  that,  prior  to 
the  ordering  of  them  by  the  form,  sensations  are  a  chaotic 
mass  without  order  or  connection.  Accordingly  Kant  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  ''  m^itt^  "  of  a  phenoiuywaott-^i^^yen  to 
us  entirely  a  posteriori,  while  the  form  xxmai  ^Ua^  a  priori  in 
the  mind.  To  say  that  the  matter  is  given  a  posteriori  is 
merely  another  way  ^oi  saying  that  sensations  are  affections 
of  the  subject  as  excited  by  the  thing  in  itseK.  Again,  to 
say  that  the  form  is  not  sensation,  implies  that  it  is 
a  priori,  since  only  the  matter  is  a  posteriori.  The  dis- 
tinction of  an  a  posteriori  from  an  a  priori  element  in  the 
perceived  object  therefore  corresponds  to,  and  is  involved 
in,  the  distinction  of  matter  and  form.  When  Kant  says 
that  the  form  must  lie  a  priori  in  the  mind,  he  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  while  the  mind  has  the  capacity  of 

"*    ordering  sensations,  and  so  giving  form  to  them,  only  when 
this  is  done  is  there  a  perception. 

22  c  The  pure  form  of  sensibility  is,  however,  identified  by 
anticipation  with  formal  perception,  ijs.,  vrith  space  and 
time  represented  as  an  object,  the  object  dealt  with  in  pure^ 
mathematics.  The  pure  form  is  the  capacity  of  ordering 
sensations  in  certain  relations,  and  this  capacity  when 
actually  exercised  in  relation  to  sensations  yields  perceptions 
of  sensible  objects.  Kant  here  assumes,  as  he  does  all 
through  the  Aesthetic,  that  these  perceptions  are  possible 
without  any  activity  of  thought  (  Verstand),  This,  however, 
as  has  already  been  said,  is  a  provisional  assumption,  which 
is  afterwards  corrected  in  the  Analytic ;  for,  as  Kant  there 
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ehowB,  there  is  no  formal  perception,  such  as  mathematics  ^  ^  L/\' 
requires,  vdthout  the  synthesis  of  imagination  as  guided  ^ 
by  thought.     Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  pure  form  of 
sensibility  is  not  identical  with  pure  perception. 

18  a      Accepting   the    distinction    between  the  form  and  the 

matter  of  perception,  and  also  by  anticipation  the  distinction 

between  the  form  and  the  matter  of  thought,  we  shall  have 

Jmo   subdivisions   of    the   Critique   of   Pure   Eeason,  viz.,i 

,/"  Transcendental  Aesthetic,  dealing  with  the  a  priori  prin-i 
ciples   of   sensibility,  and  Transcendental  Logic,  occupied  1-^ 

^— ^th  the  a  priori  principles  of  pure  fhought. 

36  If  we  look  at  any  concrete  object  of  perception,  say  a 
house  or  a  tree,  we  can  distinguish  in  it  the  elements 
contributed  respectively  by  the  understanding  and  by 
perception.  Kant  here  indicates  that  in  perception  there  is 
an  element  contributed  by  thought;  in  other  words,  that 
we  cannot  even  have  the  consciousness  of  an  object  of 
perception  without  the  activity  of  the  understanding.  But, 
though  he  thus  refers  to  the  part  played  by  the  under- 
standing in  perception,  he  goes  on,  in  the  Aesthetic,  to 
speak  of  perception  as  if  it  were  possible  without  the 
exercise  of  thought.  Now,  when  we  set  aside  the  element, 
due  to  thought,  we  have  before  us  all  that  can  be  referred 
to  perception.  But  perception,  even  when  thus  isolated, 
has  in  it  the  two  elements  already  referred  to,  viz.,  the 

,     maiter  of  sensation,  and  the  foi'm  given  to  this  matter.     If 
now  we  abstract  from  the  matter,  we  shaU  have  before 
oar  minds  the  mere  form.     Looking,  then,  at  the  result  ofs 
Una   process   of   abstraction,  we    find   that  we   can   refer   /         1 
everything  else  in  the  perception  to  sensation,  except  the  /  .' 

relations  of  sensations  as  determined  in  space  and  time.  / 

Space  and  time  are  therefore  the  forms  of  sensible  per-  / 

oeption,  and  Transcendental  Aesthetic  has  to  consider  these      / 
as  principles  of  knowledge.  ^--^ 
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Section  I.— Space. 
2.  Metaphysical  Exposition  of  Space. 
23  c  YJhe  problem  which  Kant  has  to  solve  in  the  Aesthetic 

ifl  in   rftgiira   tn  thft  pftTY>/>ptinTi   nf  nl^ftP.tR,  not  in   rt^ard  to 

the  existence  of  objects  in  them8elve87;  Hence  when  he 
says  that ''  in  external  sense  we  are  conscioucr  of  objects  as 
outside  of  ourselves,"  he  means  by ''  objects/*  not  things  in 
themselves,  but  perceived  objects,  objects  as  they  exist  vrithin 
our  consciousness  or  for  our  apprehension.'  It  would  of 
course  be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  Slants  view  to 
suppose  that "  outside  of  ourselves  "  here  means  beyond  our 
minds  or  consciousness.  What  is  said  to  be  ''outside  of 
ourselves  "  is  simply  that  which  we  perceive  as  extended  or 
in  space,  and  the  distinction  between  "e?temal"  and 
^  "internal"  sense  is  the  distinction  between  perceived 
objects  which  are  extended  or  spacial,  and  objects  which 
are  iuQ^^tended  and  non-spacial  or  exist  only  in  time*/ 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Kant  thinks  of  "  perception  "  as 
including  inner  states  or  feelings,  which  are  inextended 
but  yet  agree  with  extended  objects  in  being  in  time. 
In  inner  sense,  as  he  explains,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
ourselves  as  an  object,  t.«.,  we  are  not  conscious  of  ourselves 
except  in  so  far  as  we  are  presented  to  ourselves  in  inner 
sense  as  experiencing  certain  momentary  states.  So  far  as 
we^PfiTceive  ourselves  we  are  presented  to  ourselves  as  m 
certain  8ucce8Sve""STat6&  of  coniciousness^  and  liESrfpre 
the  "  form "  of  the  inner  sense  is  tiiriei  Space  and  time 
being  thus  the  forms  respectively  of^uter  and  inner  sense, 
the  question  arises  as  to  their  nature.  What  are  space  and 
time?  Kant  refers  to  the  various  answers  which  may  be 
^^  given  to  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  "  ro^^things,"  i.e.,  as  existing  quite  independently 
of  our  perception.     This  was  the  view  taken  by  Newton, 
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^and  indeed  it  is  the  natural  view  of  the  physical  sciences. 

I  ^Jn  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said  that  space  and  time  are 
"  determinations  of  real  things."  Kant  is  here  thinking  of 
the  doctrine  of  Locke,  and  indeed  of  common  sense,  that 
extension  and  time  are  properties  of  things  or  of  the 
distinction  between  one  thing  and  another.  Thirdly,  space 
and  time  may  be  "  relations  of  real  things."  This  was  the 
answer  given  by  the  Leibnitz- Wolffian  school,  who  denied 
that  space  and  time  had  any  meaninrg  except  as  the  confused 
apprehension  of  the  distinction  between  one  thing  and 
anothef.      TAatly.^acft  and  J^mP|^»g  it^mfy  bft  hftid,  havft 

ima"  under  which  we  ^rrange  the  manifold  of  our 

Gtyj^   Tliis  is  Kelt's  own  view,  and  he  immediately 

proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  why  he  holds  it  to  be  the 

true  explanation  of  the  facts  of  our  perceptive  experience. 

By  a  "  metaphysical  exposition  "  of  space  Kant  means  a 

direct  statement  of  the  character  of  space  as  a  priori.     He 

probably  calls  it  an  "  exposition,"  because  he  has  in  his 

'  mind  the  contrast  between  the  direct  proof  in  the  Aesthetic 

that  space  is  a  priori  and  the  indirect  proof  in  the  Analytic 

that  there  are  conceptions  of  thought  which  are  a  priori. 

The  latter  proof  he  calls  a  "  deduction,"  thus  distinguishing 

4 a  it  from  an  "exposition." 

In  his  metaphysical  exposition  of  space  Kant  seeks 
to  show  (1)  that  space  is  not  an  empirical  idea.  It 
is  especially  the  doctrine  held  in  the  Leibnitzian  school 
that  he  has  before  his  mind,  though  no  doubt  he  means 
also  to  exclude  the  view  of  Locke.  Thus  Wolflf  tells 
us  that  "space  as  a  whole  consists  in  a  certain  constant 
relation  of  elements  to  one  another,  so  far  as  this  relation 
is  confusedly  perceived  by  us."  This  is  the  view  indicated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  one  of  the  doctrines 
mentioned  is  that  space  and  time  are  merely  "  relations  of 
things."  On  this  view  of  Wolflf,  we  begin  with  the  per- 
ception of  objects  in  space,  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  an 
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ozperience  of  the  actual  relations  of  things  to  one  another, 
the  confusion  being  due  to  the  apparent  continuity  of 
objects,  which  are  really  discrete  substances,  or  "  monads," 
Ijring  side  by  side.  Space  is  the  abstraction  in  thought  of 
this  relation ;  hence,  as  Kant  implies,  space  is  on  this  view 
"an  empirical  conception  which  has  been  derived  from 
external  experiences,"  i.e.,  from  experiences  of  various  objects 
distinguished  by  their  sensible  properties,  but  agreeing  in 
being  all  outside  of  one  another.  This  doctrine  he  seeks  to 
disprove.  He  has  therefore  to  show  that  space  is  not  the 
abstract  conception  of  the  actual  relations  of  things,  given 
in  sensible  perception,  though  apprehended  in  a  confused  way. 
Now,  the  perception  of  an  external  object  involves  (a) 
the  aflfection  of  the  sensitive  subject,  (b)  the  reference  of 
this  a£fection  to  something  which  is  viewed  as  out  from  the 
subject,  and  apart  from,  yet  side  by  side  vrith,  other 
objects.  Kant  does  not  here  ask  (i)  whether  the  sensa- 
tions which  are  so  referred  to  something  out  from  the 
subject  remain  in  content  what  they  were  prior  to  this 
reference,  but  rather  assumes,  or  at  least  does  not  ques- 
tion the  view,  that  they  afford  the  consciousness  of  the 
sensible  properties  of  things,  viz.,  their  colour,  hardness, 
softness,  etc.  He  also  assumes  (ii)  that  certain  sensations, 
viz.,  organic  sensations,  are  directly  referred  to  "  something," 
i.«.,  to  what  is  perceived  as  one  object.  How  there  can 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  sensations  as  combined  into  the 
unity  of  a  single  object  he  does  not  ask,  but  leaves  this 
question  to  be  dealt  vrith  in  the  Analytic.  Assimiing, 
then,  that  flT|  "nKjflPh"  ia  s^  nr\\f^  cJ  objectified  se555tions, 

te  insists   that_aich^,aa,.gMwt^^9ft>M3i'fl^^  for  ftft- 

conscious  aubiect  excpp^  .op  conditiQQ, that  it.ia^Tgprpjfintflri 
as  in  sp^ipe.  Thus  space  is  presupposed  as  the  condition 
of  the  perception  of  a  sensible  object.  Without  the  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  ordering  the  sensible  as 
out  from  himself  and  out  from  other  objects  and  side 
by  side  with    them,  there  can   be   no   perception  at  alL 
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We   do  not  perceive  objects   separated   in   a   real   space, 
and  hj  abstraction  obtain  the  conception  of  space  :    but 
we  only   have   the  perception    of   an    object  because   we  • 
have  beforehand  the  capacity  of  so  ordering  certain  sensa- ; 
tions  as  to  present  in  our  consciousness  objects  as  primarily 
determinations  of    space.     Wolffs  view  that   we  perceive 
real  elements  or  monads,  i.e.,  separate  objects  lying  side  by  y 
side,  is  untenable,  because  every  object  of  perception  pre- 
supposes space  as  a  fixed  method  of  ordering  the  sensible. 
In  other  words,  sensations  do  not  become  the  perception  S 
of  an  object  until  they  are  ordered  as   spacial,   and  this  • 
faculty  of  ordering    them^spa^ially^ musF^ l)e'yglgp|)(^gQ^ 
as  Jblie  con3itiMiof  their  beings  ordered^  ji.e.,  representecT" 
as  in  space.       ————-"•'-• 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  perceived  objects  exist  in 
space  prior  to  the  apprehension  of  them  as  so  existing,  but 
the  object  as  it  exists  for  the  conscious  subject  comes 
into  being  in  the  perception,  i.e.,  the  sensations  are  in 
the  act  of  perception  ordered  spacially,  and  only  so 
become  perceived  objects.  If  objects  were  already  related  . 
spacially  apart  from  perception,  various  objects  or  parts 
of  objects  would  be  apprehended  as  so  related,  and  by 
an  act  of  abstraction  the  conception  of  space,  as  a  rela- 
tion of  outness  found  in  all,  would  be  formed.  In  that 
case  space  would  be  an  "empirical  conception,"  or  would 
be  borrowed  from  the  apprehended  relations  of  objects 
existing  independently  of  consciousness,  and  hence  would 
not  be  a  priori,  The_  real  explanation  is,  that  the 
external  object  as  known  comes  into  being^  wilH^^lPSe^^pre^^^ 
sentation  of  it  as' spacial ;  andf  unless  the  spacial  determmar;^ 
ti8ir''tff^''pfesuppc»ed,"^tTiere'  can^HBe  no  external  4>bject 
whatever.  "^  Kant,  tEeref ore,  ^oncIuJes  f rom  Jbhe  logical 
priority  of  space  that  ifTs'a  priori.  If  the  determina- 
tion "of^obJectrTir^spacial  is^»  flteeessary  gondition  of 
any  perceived  object,  space  cannot  be.  a  j>Q9teriori^  or 
apprehended  in  particular  sensible  experiences,  but  must 
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be  an  a  'priori  condition  of  all  sensible  experience.    This 
view  he  sets  forth  explicitly  in  (2). 

246  (2)  In  the  first  argument  Kant  has  shown  that  space 
is  not  Hftrnrftd  fy^pi  ftYp^rjence^  or  is^ClTTr^pog^grtori ;  and 
as  Tor  him  it  must  be  either  a  posteriori  or  a  priori^  he 
now  states  positively  that  it  «  "a  necessary  a  priori 
idea,"  logically  preceding  every  possible  presentation  of 
\  an  object  as  external.  Space,  Kant  argues,  is  "  a  necessary 
a  priori  idea,"  because,  while  we  can  think  away  any 
sensible  object  presented  as  in  it,  we  cannot  think  space 
itself  away.  This  does  not  m6an  that  the  non-existence 
of  space  is  unthinkable,  ^"f:,^nly  thft^  "^  proor^nfofinTi^ 
no  perceptiott—or-umagination,  is  possible,  ijLwe  suppose 
space  to  be  absent.  The  idea  of  space  is  thus  necessary 
to'afiy  presentafiSn  whatever.  The  necessity  of  space, 
as  the  unchangeable  condition  of  any  possible  presentation, 
is  tacitly  contrasted  with  the  contingency  and  change- 
ability of  sensible  objects.  What  comes  from  without, 
or  is  empirically  given,  is  for  the  perceptive  subject 
contingent;  and  hence,  if  spsrce  were  empirically  given, 
it  also  would  be  contingent.  Kant  is  here  thinking 
mainly  of  the  Wolffian  doctrine,  and  he  argues  that,  if 
space  were  given  to  the  subject  in  empirical  apprehen- 
sion, we  should  be  able  to  think  it  away  as  we  can  think 
away  any  given  object.  Since  we  cannot  think  it  away, 
it  is  a  priori.  Space,  therefore,  as  Kant  concludes,  is 
not  derived  from  the  apprehension  of  phenomena,  but_it 
is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  phenomeua,  and  as 
such  it  is  an  a  priori  idea  making  phenomena  or  perceived 
objects  possible  The  result  of  the  two  arguments  thus 
is,  that  space  is  the_a,422iazL  Cfloidition  of  -all  jQxtemal  ^ 
phenomena.  ,  ^r^^"^^ 

25  a  (3)  The  next  point  is  that  space  is  a  pure  percg^kiiaOL; 
the  proof  being  that  we  can  only  present  to  ourselves 
one  single  space ;  the  conclusion  from  which  is  that 
space,   as    an    a  priori  perception,  is    presupposed  in  all 
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conceptions  of  space.  So  far  Kant  has  argued  that  space 
is  an  a  priori  "  idea " :  now  he  specifies  the  kind  of 
a  priori  idea  it  is,  affirming  that  it  is  an /y  jvn^/vj^  pArAaptmn 
{Anschauwng),  not  a  conception  {Begfxjf),  The  distinction 
between  perception  and  conception  is  thus  stated  in, 
Kant's  Logic,  p.  1 :  "  All  modes  of  knowledge,  i.e.,  all  ideas 
(  Vorstellungen)  consciously  referred  to  an  object,  are  either 
perc^^ooM    or    conceptions.     Perception    is'   an    indiyidual 

^  IdSflL  {repraeaeyvtatio  singtdaris),  conception  a  general  idea  / 
(repraesentcUio  per  notas  communesY,  or  a  reflective  idea^ 
(repraesentatio  discursiva).  Knowledge  through  conception 
is  thought  (cognitio  discursiva).  Conception  is  opposed  to 
perception ;  for  it  is  a  general  idea  or  an  idea  of  that 
which  is  common  to  several  objects,  and  therefore  an  idea 
so  far  as  it  can  be  contained  in  different  objects."  So,  in 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason  (B  377),  he  says:  "Per- 
ception is  related  directly  to  the  object,  and  is  individual, 
whereas  conception  is  related  to  it  indirectly,  by  means  of 

'  a  mark,  which  may  be  common  to  several  things."  When, 
therefore,  Kant  says  that  space  is  a  "  perception,"  he  means 
that  it  is  the  direct  consciousness  of  an  object,  as  an 
immediate  presentation  in  an  individual  image. 
^  Space,  he  says,  is  "  not  a  discursive  or  so-called  general 
conception.^  Kant  ofefers  the  term  "discursive"  to  the 
term  "general."  In  his  Logic  he  says:  "It  is  a  mere 
tautology  to  speak  of  general  or  common  conceptions, — a 
defect  which  is  based  upon  a  wrong  division  of  conceptions 
into  general,  particular  and  individual :  it  is  not  the 
conceptions  themselves,  but  only  their  use,  that  can  be  so 
divided."  The  point  then,  is,  that  space  is  not  a  con- 
ception, a  product  of  comparison  and  reflection.     The  view 

I  which  he  is  opposing  is  that  of  Leibnitz  as  he  understood 
Leibnitz,  and  hence  he  says  that  space  is  not  a  "  conception 
of  the  relations  of  things."  As  he  says  afterwards  (6  56) : 
"  If  we  take  the  view  that  space  and  time  are  abstracted 
from    experience, — though    in    their   separation    they    are 
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confused  ideas  of  the  relations  of  phenomena  as  co-existent 
and  successiye— we  must  regard  the  a  priori  conceptions  of 
space  and  time  as  merely  creations  of  the  imagination,  the 
reed  source  of  which  must  be  sought  in  experience."  In 
other  words,  Leibnitz  regards  space  as  obtained  by  ab- 
stracting from  tET  dififerences  in  the  actual  relations  of 
individual  things  and  framing  a  conception  of  what  is 
common  in  them  all,  a  conception  which  is  "confused" 
because  it  retains  the  apparent  continuity  of  individual 
things.  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  space  is 
a  perception,  not  a  conception  at  all.  If  Leibnitz  were 
right,  space  would  be  a  mere  fiction  of  abstraction.  The 
contrast  here  is  not  between  pure  perceptions  and  pure 
conceptions ;  for,  though  that  contrast  is  referred  to  later 
in  the  Analytic,  in  the  Aesthetic  the  ordinary  opposition 
of  perception  and  conception  is  assumed,  and  space  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  former  not  the  latter. 

The  proof  of  the  thesis  that  space  is  a  pure  perception  is 
as  follows :  (a)  Space  is  something  individual :  there  is  only 
a  sijagle  space^  notlieveral  spaces.  It  must  therefore  be  a 
perception,  not  a  conception,  since  a  conception  is  always 
relative  to  several  objects,  which  differ  in  their  qualitiea 
It  may  be  objected  that  as  we  speak  of  several  spaces,  the 
idea  of  space  must  be  a  conception,  containing  what  is 
common  to  these  different  spaces.  Are  not  these  different 
spaces,  it  may  be  asked,  several  species  of  space,  or  various 
instances  of  space,  just  as  various  species  of  men  or  various 
individual  men  are  subsumed  under  the  conception  man  ? 
No,  answers  Kant :  space  is  an  individucJ,  like  an  individual 
man, — say,  Socrates — and  the  various  spaces  are  merely 
parts  of  this  one  space.  A  conception  involves  a  certain 
number  of  abstract  marks  or  attributes,  which  are  always 
found  in  many  individual  things.  But  space  is  itself  a 
concrete  idea,  an  immediate  perception,  of  which  the 
so-called  spaces  are  parts  or  determinations.  The  spaces 
are  in  it,  not  subsumed  under  it.     There  are  no  specifically 
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different  spaces:  each  partdcular  space  is  space,  (h)  The 
"parts"  of  space  do  not  precede  the  idea  of  space  as 
constituents  out  of  which  it  is  made  up,  but  are  thought 
as  in  the  one  all-embracing  space:  the  parts  of  space,  ix,, 

I  ajre  not  first  given  as  parts,  and  then  put  together  so  as  to 

I  form  a  whole.  Space  is  a  unitT;  and  spaces  are  limitations 
of  ^^OSto*  whicn  anse^oaj^"  \}y  IhB  dBlBJmlliatron  oF the 
one  uniyersal  space.  What  before  was  said  of  thii^s  in 
space  is  now  affirmed  of  spaces,  viz.,  that  they  are  possible 

^only  through  and  in  it.     These  "parts"  are  not  aettudly, 
I  but  only  poUntiaUy,  in  space :  they  are  not  independent 

I  objects,   but    dependent    parts   of    an    object :    they   are 
secondary,  not  primary.     The  whole  is  not  possible  through     y  _ 
the  parts,  but  the  parts  throiigFT'E^wEQler  ~  Ss^Kant  says     ^^ 
in  one  of  his^  It^ciionsT  **  We  can  only  think  of  spaces  by  ^ 
t^utting  out  something  from  universal  space " ;  and,  again, 
"what  can  only  be  divided  by  limitation  is  not  possible 
through  com/position:  therefore  space  is  not  so  possible." 
In  his  Logic,  Introd.,  5,  Kant  speaks  of  the  "  marks  "  of  a 
conception  as  "  constituents,"  that  is,  logical  constituents. 
His  argument  here  would  therefore  seem  to  be:  Space  is 

\  not  a  conception,  which  is  produced  by  putting  together 
I  logical  constituents  or  "  marks,"  but  the  idea  of  a  whole 

I  as  logiccdly  preceding  all  its  ''  parts."     The  two  arguments, 

'  then,  are:  (a)  Space  is  a  perception,  not  a  conception," ^^^ 
because  a  conception  contains  individuals  under  itself,  not 
in  itself,  as  is  the  case  with  the  idea  of  space ;  (5)  Space 
must  be  a  perception,  not  a  conception,  because  in  a  - 
conception  the  parts  precede  the  whole,  while  in  space  the  / 
whole  precedes  the  parts,  which  are  limitations  of  it/ 
The  first  argument  rests  upon  the  logical  extension  of  a 
conception,  the  second  upon  the  logical  intension  or  com- 
prehension of  a  conception.  Both  deny  space  to  be  a 
conception.  When  Kant  adds  that  geometrical  pro- 
positions can  only  be  explained  if  it  is  admitted 
that    space  is  a   perception,   he  anticipates  what  should 
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properly  have    been   reserved  for   the  transcendental    ex- 
position. 

(4)  In  this  paragraph  Kant  states  the  positive  character 
of  space  as  a  perception.  He  tacitly  presupposes  that 
space  is  infinite,  taking  here  the  same  view  as  in  the 
Dissertation,  where  he  expr^sly  says:  "What  are  called 
many  spaces  are  simply  parts  of  the  same  unlimited  space." 
The  continuity  of  space  is  also  implied ;  and  indeed 
afterwards  this  is  expressly  stated  (B  211),  the  continuity 
of  space  being  connected  with  the  thought  of  the  origin  of 
its  parts  by  limitation.  The  main  points  insisted  upon  are 
(a)  that  perception  Ja  alTOX=8itf-fe?  individual,  and  (b)  that 
only  in  perception  does  the  whole  precede  the  parts. 
Here,  therefore,  Kant  is  looking  at^pace  as  itself  an^ject 
of  perception,  not  merely  as  a  form  of  the  perception  of  all 
external  objects;  and  his  point  is,  that  the  possibility  of 
;  determining  it  ad  infinitum^  that  is,  of  continually  adding 
new  determinations,  shows  that  it  is  a  perception.  Con- 
'^ception  contains  a  limited  number  of  determinations,  space 
contains  an  infinite  number.  Just  as  we  can  go  on  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  sensible  object  by  finding  ever  new 
properties  in  it,  so  space  is  of  such  a  character  that  we 
never  exhaust  its  possibility  of  determination.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  from  the  whole  metaphysical  exposition  is, 
that  space  is  an  a  priori  perception. 


3.  Transceiidental  Exposition  of  Space, 

26  a  In  Kant's  original  statement  of  the  problem  of  philo- 
sophy he  pointed  out  that  it  may  be  put  in  the  form.  How 
are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  possible  ?  Further,  the 
first  subordinate  question  may  be  put  in  this  way,  How 
is  pure  mathematics  possible?  Now,  the  transcendental 
exposition  of  space  so  far  gives  an  answer  to  this  question, 
that  it  shows  how  geometry  as  a  branch  of  pure  mathe- 
matics is  possible,  or  at  least  states  the  condition  without 


1^ 
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which  it  is  impossible.  The  transcendental  exposition  of 
space  is,  therefore,  Kant's  answer  to  the  question.  How  are 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  mathematics  possible  ? 
when  that  question  is  limited  to  geometry,  and  abstraction 
is  made  from  the  element  contributed  by  the  understand- 
ing. He  calls  it  a  "  transcendental "  exposition,  because  it 
transcends  or  goes  beyond  the  idea  of  space  and  shows  how 
certain  specific  judgments  in  r^ard  to  determinations  of 
space  can  be  justified.  To  be  successful,  a  transcendental 
exposition  of  space, -i»-^4he.  first  place,  must  show  that 
certain  actual  synthetic  propositions  are'defivedffom  space, 
and,  secondly,  it  must  prove  that  they  can  oe  cleriveil  fWJm 
8E25®  only  if  we_adp^it,,,tt3iaJLiLJ^  .^L\^.  i>^jj?yT'''P8W'tipBon. 
\h  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  plain  enough'  as^^^e^are 
told,  that  geometry  actually  does  determine  the  properties 
of  space  synthetically,  and  yet  a  priori.  Here  Kant 
assumes  the  existence  of  geometry  as  a  science,  an 
assiunption  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Jje  makes 
all  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  Critique.  VGranting 
the  existence  of  this  science,  there  can  be  no  dQi^jj^j  ttLg.t 
it__pr!aBupposes,  and  is  derived  from^  the  idea  jojL  sp^Pfi^ 
Hence,  secondly,  we  have  to  ask  whether  space  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  geometry 
can  be  derived  from  it.  Now,  it  is  plain  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  Introduction  that  the  synthetic  character 
of  geometrical  propositions  cannot  possibly  be  explained  on 
the  suppositmn  that  space  is  an  abstract  conception,  not  a 
perception,  /it  is  further  obvious  that  the  a  priori  character! 
of  geometrical  propositions  can  only  be  explained,  if  space  is 
itself  a  priori ;  for,  all  geometrical  propositions  are  universal 
and  necessary,  and  these  are  the  characteristics  of  a  priori 
judgments^  It  has  in  fact  been  shown  in  the  Introduction 
that  such^dgments  cannot_4)Q8gibl,yJ^ 
sib^Q  experiences^  ainrp. -  from  Jheaa  wa  .caiL.nevar  astraet 

^/.tmfl    ^^pivPrRRlity    nr    nftfiftflflity,  \    It  .,!§,. ililiS^-QbliouiJhp,t 

we  can  only  explain  how  we  can  have  legLtimate  a  pri^ 


^ 
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synthetic  judgments  in^g^Qmetry  by  hold^pg  8paoe.jaa.-at 

nnfift  ft  pftrfiPiptinn   frnd    IngiPAlly  pnnr  to  ^hjflc^'  or  qjmort^ 

But  these  two  characteristics  can  only  be  accounted  for  if 
space  is  a  form  of  the  subject,  not  a  determination  of  the 
object,  since  otherwise  we  could  not  say  a  priori  that  all 
external  objects  must  always  and  necessarily  be  determined 
27  a  Bpaciftlly.  We  therefore  conclude  that  op  doctrine^  viz., 
t.hftt  Jftpfl/»A  ifl  s^Tn  (1^  priori  fpypi  of  peroeptiok  is  the  only  one 
which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  of  geometry^ 

Inferences, 

27  b  (a)  The  question  which  Kant  raised  in  the  introductory 
remark  of  the  metaphysical  exposition  as  to  the  various 
theories  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  space  can  now  be 
answered.  Negatively,  space  is  notajgaLthingijiar  is  it 
a  property  or  relation  of  real  things,  if  by  "  real "  we  mean 
existing  apart  from  our  knowledge  or  independently;  for, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  view  that  space  is  an  a  priori  form 
of  perception  is  the  only  view  that  explains  geometrical 
propositions,  and  that  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
that  space  is  an  actual  determination  of  things,  inde- 
pendently of  the  conditions  under  which  our  experience 
takes  place.  Kant,  therefore,  rules  out  the  doctrine  of 
Newton  that  space  is  a  real  thing,  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
that  it  is  a  property  of  real  things,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz  that  it  is  a  relation  of  real  things. 

27  c  (b)  Positively,  again,  space  is  the  form  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  outer  sense.  It  is  simply  the  subjective  condition 
under  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  that  is  to  say, 
objects  that  are  determined  spacially.  When  we  take  this 
view,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  space  may 
exist  as  a  form  of  our  perception,  and  may  be  determined 

^  This  view  in  not  explicitly  mentioned  by  Kant  here,  but  it  is  implied, 
as  the  corresponding  passage  on  Time,  6  (a),  shows. 
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prior  to  the  actual  observation  of  particular  sensible 
objects. 
Sa  Space,  then,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  independent 
reality.  It  exists  only  for  beings  who,  like  us,  know  under 
sensible  conditions ;  for,  if  we  suppose  the  subjective 
conditions  to  be  removed,  under  which  we  have  the  percep- 
ion  of  external  things,  it  has  no  longer  any  meaning. 
in   other   itrordfl,  is   a   dfttftrmination   givftn    to    thn 

sgaayfijflfttJagLQJj^jar.Appr^^  thfl  mind 

itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary 
determination  of  sensible  thinga  \^^^  ^^  Hll^nmia  ,^Rf^ 
probably  for  aU  Sfinfritive^hfiingR,  Rpanft  ia  an.  unchaagaabla 
form,  and  therefore  it  is  the  necessary  condition  ,.flf>jJl 
relations  in  which  object^  are  perceiYfidi  but  this  does  not 
entitle  us  to  predicate  it  of  things  m  themselves  We 
^iannot  infer  that,  because  space  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
,'our  perception,  it  is  a  neces§«fry_. condition  of  things  in 
;  themselves.  We  cannot  even  say  that  all  finite  beings 
I  must  order  their  impressions  in  the  same  way  as  we  do. 
Hence,  when  we  speak  of  spacial  determinations  as  real,  we 
have  to  add  that  they  are  real  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
determinations^  objects  as  they  present  themselves  to  our 
consciousness.  .  ;While  we  aflSrm  the  "  empirical  reality  "  of 
space,  that  is,  W^Ie  we  maintain  that  spacial  determinations 
are  universal  and  necessary  in  regard  to  phenomena,  we 
must  also'afflrm  its  "transcendental  ideality";  in  other 
words,  we*  inust  deny  that  space  has  any^  meaning  when 
viewed  in  rerattoiT' toothings  in  ttiemseiviSS.v;"'^^ 

Section  II. — ^Timb. 

4.    Metaphysical  Exposition  of  Time. 

The  metaphysical  exposition  of  time  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  space,  what  difference  there  is  being 
due  mainly  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  former.  It 
can  therefore  be  stated  very  shortly. 
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29  a      (1)  As  it  was  argued  that  space  is  not  an  empirical 

conception  derived  from  external  experiences,  so  it  is  now 
maintained  that  time  is  not  an  empirical  conception  derived 
from  any  experience ;  the  reason  of  the  more  general 
statement  being  that  time,  as  is  afterwards  pointed  out,  is 
j  the  form  of  all  phenomena,  external  or  internal.  Assuming 
that  through  perception  a  knowledge  of  individual  things 
as  co-existent  and  of  their  changes  as  successive  may  be 
obtained,  it  is  argued  that  such  knowledge  is  possible  only 
under  presupposition  of  time.  ^f]2£»!i^^^5  time  fg  _prej- 
supposed,  we  .aboiUd  nftt  i  hit  ftftiMiriiaiin  of  any^objooto  as 
--existing  togBjther  or  ^f    aBP[;^evente  jg^^ 

another.^  Time  therefore  cannot,  as  the  Leibnitzian  School 
held,  156  derived  from  the  perception  of  individual  things 
and  events  as  simultaneous  or  successive  by  a  process  of 
abstraction. 

(2)  Time,  like  space,  is  a  necessary  a  priori  idea,  with 
this  difference  that  it  is  the  logical  presupposition,  not 
merely  of  external  perceptions,  but  of  all  perceptions.  For, 
while  we  can  think  away  any  given  object  or  event,  we 
cannot  think  away  time  without  destroying  the  very 
possibility  of  perception.     Time  is,  therefore,  a  priori, 

30  a      (3)  Time  is  not  a  conception,   but  a  perception.     For 

there  is  only  a  single  time,  not  a  variety  of  times.  No 
doubt  we  speak  of  different  times,  but  these  are  not  them- 
selves individuals,  but  merely  integral  parts  of  the  one 
individual  time.  As  perception  is  always  of  the  individual, 
^  it  is  obvious  that  time  is  a  perception,  not  a  con- 
ception. KanJL  adds  that  sn^b  flyjithetic  pronQSJtipns  as 
that  "  no  two  moments^  pOli?.^  can  co-exist,"  could  not  be 
derived  from  the  idea  of  time  were  it'iiOt'^rpp^ttSh";  but, 
like  the  corresponding  remark  in  regard  to  space,  the 
statement  properly  belongs  to  the  transcendental  exposition. 
(4)  That  the  idea  of  time  is  not  a  conception,  but  a 
perception,  is  also  evident  from  its  peculiar  character.  For 
we  are  conscious  of  the  parts  of  time  only  in  so  far  as  we 
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limit  the  one  single  tima     But  it  is  only  a    perception 
which^^canyieldthe^co^  whole. 

Therefore,  a  perception    must    be  the    fouHdaSon^^f  our 
consciousness  of  time. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  argimient,  then,  is,  that  time 
is  an  a  priori  perception. 

5.    Transcendental  JSoq^osition  of  Time. 

30  c  The  transceiidental  exposition  of  time,  like  that  of  space, 
must  show,  firstly,  that  there  are  certain  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments,  which  actually  are  based  upon  the  idea  of 
time;  and,  secondly,  that  these  judgments  can  only  be 
explained,  if  we  take  a  certain  view  of  the  nature  of  time. 
As  to  the  first  point,  Kant  simply  assumes  that  such 
a  priori  judgments  as  that  "  time  has  only  one  dimension," 
and  that  "different  times  do  not  co-exist  but  follow  one 
another,"  obviously  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  time.  What 
he  lias  to  prove  is  that^tii^s©- judgments,  which  we  imme- 

jip^AflHAry,  PAH  nnijr  be.accauntQd  loi  OA.  the.  supposition  that 
t.jynA  isL  An  a  priori  perception..  Now,  firstly,  these  judg- 
ments are  a  priori,  and  therefore  their  apodictic  or 
demonstrative  character  implies  that  time  itself  is  a  priori ; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  Kant  himself  puts  it,  time  is  "  the 
necessary  a  priori  condition  of  all  phenomena."  .Such-pro- 
^positiofls,  he  argues,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Introduction  and 
in  the  Transcendental  Exposition  of  space,  obyipvislyjcafinpt 
bfejdftrivod  from  sensible  experience,  which  can  never  yield 
fltrint  universality. -oj^^demonetrativa.ceEtainty^  because  no 
in^jfrnriATit  o£  experience  can  take  ua  beyond  a  limitecl 
number  of  cases.  Kant  also  adds  here  a  remark  which  has 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Transcendental  Exposi- 
tion of  space :  he  says  that  principles  like  those  referred  to 
have  the  force  of  rules  which  lay  down  the  conditions  of 
all  possible  experience ;  i.€.,  he  not  only  argues  that  such 
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judgments  imply  the  a  priori  character  of  time,  bgt^^ 
also  points  out  that  they  are  presupiysed  in  all  our  ordinary 
eJPgfiHAiKi^'of  phenomena.  In  the  case  of  space  he  confines 
himself  to  showing  that  the  science  of  geometry  requires  us 
to  presuppose  that  space  is  a  jyriori :  here  he  says,  not  only 
that  such  scientific  judgments  as  "time  has  but  one 
dimension  **  presuppose  the  a  priori  character  of  time,  but 
that  they  are  implied  in  every  possible  experience  of  either 
outer  or  inner  sense.  He  has  here  indicated  a  point 
which  he  could  only  explain  fully  in  the  Analytic. 
31  a  Kant  goes  on  to  show  that  certain  apodictic  principles 
are  also  synthetic,  because  time  is  a  perception.  As  he  has 
already  argued  more  than  once,  no  synthetic  judgment 
can  be  obtained  by  the  mere  analysis  of  a  conception; 
and  hence,  if  time  were  a  conception,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  synthetic  character  of  certain  apodictic 
principles.  In  illustration  of  this  side  of  his  doctrine  Kant 
refers  to  the  familiar  iHpa  nf  Ahfl-Turq/hia  oljject  being  to 
show  that  the  consciousness  of  change  is  impossible  unless 
^e  presugppee  th^it  time  ia  fa  pure  7pen3e|)flblft:  "^  it  we 
remove  the  idea  of  time,  change,  as  he  argues,  is  inex- 
plicable. This  is  especially  evident  if  we  take  motion, 
which  is  itself  a  specific  form  of  chsmge;  for,  with  the 
removal  of  the  idea  of  time,  motion  will  involve  the  con- 
tradiction that  the  same  object  is  at  once  here  and  not 
here.  This  contradiction  is  resolved,  when  we  add  the 
qualification  that  an  " object"  means  that  which  is  in  time; 
for,  when  this  qualification  is  added,  the  contradiction 
disappears,  since  we  can  now  say :  At  moment  a  this 
body  is  here,  and  at  moment  b  this  body  is  there.  Kant 
further  points  out  that  the  doctrine  that  time  is  a  pure 
perception  must  be  presupposed  as  the  basis  of  pure 
physics;  for  pure  physics  consists  in  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  in  regard  to  motion,  and  such  judgments  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  tl>at  time  is  an  a 
priori  perception. 
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6.  Inferences, 

\l  I  (a)  As  in  the  case  of  space  Kant  applies  the  conclusions 
reached  in  regard  to  time  in  refutation  of  the  three  false 
theories,  held  respectively  by  Newton,  Locke  and  Leibnitz. 
Time  is  not  itself  a  real  thing ;  for,  if  it  were,  we  must 
suppose  it  to  exist  independently  of  our  perception,  whereas 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  a  form  of  perception,  which  is 
relative  to  the  consciousness  of  perceived  objects.  Nor  is 
it  a  property  or  a  relation  of  real  things ;  for,  as  in  either 
case  it  would  not  be  a  necessary  condition  of  our  perception, 
no  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  could  be  based  upon  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  time  is  the  condition 
under  which  alone  perception  is  possible  for  us  makes  it 
intelligible  how  we  .can  derive  from  it  juc^ments^hich  are 
at  once  £ jc^rwri^  and  'synthfitia-.  a^^nor*'*.  fe^J^^ise  they 
are  TieSerminations  of  the  pure^  fpjm.  of  perception ;  and 
synthetic,  beoiause  they  express  the  character  of  the  universal 
condition  of  jijl^. perception. 

B2a  (b)  Time,  then,  is  a  form  of  perception.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  is  directly  only  a  form  of  inner 
sense.  By  its  very  nature  it  in  no  way  characterises  ex- 
ternal phenomena,  as  having  shape,  position,  etc.,  but  merely 
expresses  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  states  of  the 
subject.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  time,  which  in  itself  is  a 
vanishing  series,  is  figured  as  a  line  proceeding  to  infinity. 
This  of  itself  indicates  that  time  is  not  a  conception,  but  a 
perception.  The  idea  here  suggested  is  further  developed 
in  the  Sefutatian  of  Idealism,  where  it  is  argued  that  we 
should  never  become  conscious  of  time,  were  it  not  that  we 
can  contrast  the  persistence  of  objects  in  space  with  the 
evanescence  of  the  states  of  the  subject. 

^  b      (c)  Time  is  the  formal  a  priori  condition  oi[all  phenomena,^ 
whereas  space  is  merely  £Be,,pure.iorm^f  extern 
mefiar"^*^F5r7"WKire  it  is  true  that  external  phenomena  do 
noT^fall  beyond  consciousness,  Kant  here  asserts  that  they 
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yet  must  present  themselves  as  modes  of  consciousness,  or 
appear  under  the  form  of  time.  Thus  time,  unlike  space, 
is  a  condition  of  external  as  well  as  of  internal  phenomena. 

^  The  content  of  external  phenomena,  as  Kant  thinks,  implies 
the  form  of  space ;  but  as  that  content  must  appear  in  the 

\  mind  as  an  idea,  it  falls  under  the  form  of  time.  The 
consciousness  of  external  phenomena  as  in  time  is  therefore 
not  direct,  but  indirect.  This  explains  why,  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  it  is  said  that  time  *' cannot  be  a 
determination  of  outer  phenomena  as  such." 

33  a      As  in  the  case  of  space,  Kant  points  out  that,  as  time  is 

merely  the  fojm  of  our  percegtion,  it  cannot^be^Eredicated 
of  things  in  themselves.  Since  it  exists  only  for  beings  in 
whom  there  is  no  knowledge  except  jinder^jensible  con- 
ditienej-^sy"  ttB  removal  knowledge  is  rendered  for  them 
impossible.  It  by  no  means  follows"  tEat  Tune  is  an 
arbitrary  determination;  it  is  a  universal  and  necessary 
condition  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  that  sense  is 
objective.  Thus,  while  it  is  inadmissible  to  say  without 
qualification  that  all  things  are  in  time,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  all  knowable  things  are  in  time. 

34  a      As   a   necessary  condition    of   our   perception    time  is 

empirically  real.  Without  the  capacity  of  ordering  the 
sensible  in  time,  we  could  have  no  experience.  But,  just 
because  time  is  the  subjective  condition  of  experience,  it 
cannot  be  predicated  as  a  determination  of  things  in  them- 
selves. Thus,  while  we  affirm  the  "empirical  reality"  of 
time  we  must  also  maintain  its  "transcendental  ideality,'' 
meaning  by  this  that  it  is  neither  a  real  thing,  nor  a 
property  or  relation  of  real  things,  but  merely  the  manner 
in  which  objects  are  presented  to  us  under  the  necessary 
conditions  of  our  experience. 

7.  Explanatory  Remarks. 

34  b      The  critical  view  of  time,  when  it  was  first  put  forward  by 
Kant  in  his  earlier  work,  the  Dissertation,  was  immediately 
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objected  to  by  Laxabert,  Mendelssohn  and  Schultz.  Kant 
here  refers  to  the  main  objection  made  by  these  thinkers, 
and  especially  to  the  form  in  which  the  objection  was 
stated  by  Lambert  and  indeed  almost  in  that  writer's  own 
words.  The  objection  is:  Whether  external  changes  are 
denied  or  not,  at  any  rate  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
are  directly  conscious  of  changes  in  our  own  mental  states. 
To  deny  these  changes,  indeed,  would  be  to  destroy  all 
consciousness.  But  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  changes 
in  our  own  mental  states  without  presupposing  time. 
Therefore,  the  reality  of  our  consciousness  involves  the 
idea  of  time.  Time  is  therefore  real. 
3d  a  To  this  objection  Kant  smswers  by  pointing  out  that  it 
rests  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Critical  theory.  The 
writer  assumes,  that  to  affirm  the  transcendental  ideality  of 
time,  i.e.,  to  deny  its  application  to  things  in  themselves,  is 
the  same  thing  as  denying  that  time  is  real  in  any  sense. 
But,  says  Kant,  I  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  time,  in  so  f  Ar 
as  time  is  a  form  of  our  consciousness.  It  is  the  real  form 
of  inner  perception.  Time  is  the  mode  in  which  the  mind 
orders  its  ideas,  amd  this  function  of  ordering  ideas  is 
undoubtedly  real.  But  its  subjective  reality  as  a  function 
does  not  establish  its  objective  reality.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  whole  argument  of  the  Aesthetic  proves,  time  cannot 
be  a  determination  of  things  in  themselves,  if  we  are  to 
show  it  to  be  by  its  very  nature  the  condition  of  a  priori 
Isynthetic  judgments.  We  have,  therefore,  to  affirm  the. 
i' empirical  reality  of  time,  i.e.,  its  reality  as  the  condition  of 
j  all  experience  for  us,  but  we  have  just  as  emphatically  to 
deny  its  application  to  things  in  themselves.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  say  that  things  in  themselves  undergo  (\hanges. 
It  does  not  follow,  as  Kant  afterwards  points  out,  that 
things  are  therefore  unchangeable.  The  truth  is,  that 
neither  the  predicate  changeable  nor  the  predicate  unchange- 
able has  any  application  to  things  in  themselves,  because 
both  changeability  and  permanence  are  meaningless  except 
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as  determinations  of  things  in  time.  It  may  be  added  that, 
^54  in  the  next  paragraph  (not  translated  in  the  JSxtracts), 
Kant  refers  to  the  source  of  the  objection  made  by  Lambert. 
Adopting  the  ordinary  view  that  we  are  directly  conscious 
only  of  our  own  ideas,  and  indirectly  of  things  in  space, 
which  are  assumed  to  lie  beyond  consciousness,  Lambert 
naturally  supposed  that  the  changes  in  our  own  states  stand 
on  a  different  footing  from  changes  in  the  external  world. 
But,  as  Kant  afterwards  points  out  in  his  Befutation  of 
Idealism,  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  first  conscious  of  ideas 
in  our  own  minds,  and  then  infer  the  existence  of  objects 
beyond  our  minds  corresponding  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  conscious  of  our  own  ideas  only  in  contrast  to  the 
consciousness  of  things  in  space :  for,  taken  by  themselves, 
our  states  form  a  mere  series,  and  the  consciousness  of  that 
which  is  permanent  is  required  in  order  to  give  us  the 
consciousness  of  our  states  as  fleeting.  The  critical  view 
does  away  with  the  opposition  between  ideas  in  our  minds 
and  objects  lying  beyond  our  minds.  "External"  objects 
are  objects  determined  spaciallyy  but  these  exist  only  for 
consciousness,  being  conditioned  by  the  form  of  space. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  fimdamental  distinction  between  our 
ideas  as  in  time  and  objects  as  in  space.  We  are  just  as 
directly  conscious  of  external  things  as  of  our  own  states, 
and  the  moment  we  see  this,  we  also  see  that  the  whole 
basis  of  Lambert's  objection  disappears. 
35  6  Kant  goes  on  to  give  a  statement  of  the  general  results  of 
the  Aesthetic.  In  the  beginning  of  section  2  {Extracts,  page 
23),  he  enumerated  the  possible  views  in  r^ard  to  space  and 
time  that  might  be  held ;  now  he  recapitulates  the  answer 
to  the  problem  there  raised,  pointing  out  that  space  and 
time,  as  a  priori  perceptions,  are  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
from  which  a  variety  of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  may 
be  derived.  Such  judgments  are  obviously  exhibited  in 
pure  mathematics,  or  rather  pure  geometry,  which  ia  the 
science  of  space  and  the  relations  of  space.     Kant,  however, 
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immediately  makes  the  transition  from  pure  to  applied 
mathematics.  Time  and  space  are  not  only  the  condition 
of  geometry,  but  also  of  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
concrete  sensible  experience.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that, 
just  because  they  are  the  a  priori  conditions  of  sensibility, 
they  cannot  enable  us  to  establish  any  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  in  r^ard  to  things  in  themselves,  but  are 
necessarily  limited  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena.  This, 
however,  in  no  way  weakens  the  stability  and  certainty  of 
pure  and  applied  mathematics,  because  the  whole  of  the 
judgments  employed  by  the  mathematical  sciences  are 
concerned  solely  with  actual  or  possible  objects  of  experi- 
ence. For,  the  limitation  to  phenomena  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  fact  that  within  the  sphere  of  phenomena 
they  are  necessary  and  universal  determinations.  They  are 
necessary  and  universal  determinations,  because  they  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  our  forms  of  perception. 
6  a  It  may  be  asked  whether  space  and  time  are  the  only 
principles  of  a  priori  sensibility.  In  one  sense  no  answer 
can  be  given  to  this  question ;  i.^.,  we  cannot  derive  space 
and  time  from  any  principle  more  general  than  themselves. 
Just  as  Kant  afterwards  argues  that  we  cannot  show  why  the 
pure  conceptions  of  thought  should  be  just  so  many  and  no 
more,  so  he  hold^  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  space  and 
time  are  the  only  pure  forms  of  perception.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  show  from  the  very  nature  of  our  experience 
that  there  are  no  other  a  priori  principles  of  sensibility.  At 
one  time  Kant  was  doubtful  whether  pure  motion,  the  basis 
of  what  he  calls  Phoronomyy  or  what  has  more  recently  been 
called  Kinematics,  should  not  be  included  in  the  a  priori 
principles  of  sensibility.  But  though,  as  he  here  points  out, 
motion  is  a  synthesis  of  space  and  time,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  pure  form  of  perception,  because  it  has  no 
meaning  except  in  relation  to  the  sensible  observation  of 
moving  objects.  For,  motion  presupposes  the  knowledge  of 
empirical  data.     It  may  be  objected  that  pure  motion  does 
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not  involve  any  sensible  element,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  an  a  priori  principle.  Kant's  answer  is  that  in 
what  is  called  "pure  motion"  there  is  no  motion  in  the 
sense  of  motion  of  the  parts  of  space.  Nothing  moves,  in 
fact,  except  body.  When  the  mathematician  speaks  of  the 
motion  of  a  point,  for  example,  he  is  thinking  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  line:  which  is  no  motion  of  an  object,  but 
\  merely  the  ideal  motion  of  the  subject.  Motion  proper  is, 
therefore,  always  the  transition  of  a  sensible  object  in  space, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  one  of  the  a  priori  principles  of 
sensibility.  ^  It  is  even  more  obvious  that  change  cannot  be 
put  among  the  data  of  Transcendental  Aesthetic.     Change 

i,  necessarily  involves  sensible  experience,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  mutation  of  the  properties  of  the  object — as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  chemical  change— or  of  a  succession 
in  our  own  states  of  consciousness ;  for  in  both  of  these  cases 

empirical  elements  are  implied.     The  conclusion,  therefore, 

is  that  as  motion  and  change — which,  next  to  space  and 

^  time,  have  the  most  obvious  claims  to  the  rank  of  a  priori 
principles  of  sensibility — must  be  excluded  from  the  Tran- 
scendental Aesthetic,  no  other  elements  but  space  and  time 
can  be  regarded  as  pure  forms  of  sensibility. 

Qenercd  Remarka  on  the  TravscendentaZ  Aesthetic. 

36  6  (1)  Kant  here  refers  to  a  distinction  which  has  been 
made  familiar  by  Locke.  According  to  Locke  there  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  things ;  the  former  being  actual  determinations 
of  external  objects,  the  latter  being  merely  subjective,  and 
depending  upon  the  senses  of  the  percipient.  The  primary 
qualities  are  those  which  are  bound  up  with  extended  body 
or  matter:  the  secondary  are  sensible  qualities,  such  as 
colour,  taste,  smell,  etc.  Now,  the  object  of  Kant  in  this 
paragraph  is  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  Locke, 
in  which  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  things  in  themselves 
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and  things  as  they  are  for  the  subject,  and  his  own  doctrine, 
which  rests  upon  the  opposition  between  things  in  them- 
selves and  phenomena.  Kant  is  willing  to  accept  the 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  if  it  is 
interpreted  in  a  way  consistent  with  his  special  theory ;  but 
he  cannot  accept  Locke's  view  of  it.  What  Locke  calls  the 
real  object,  or  in  Kant's  language  the  thing  in  itself,  is  only 
a  phenomenon;  and  to  that  extent  its  properties  stand 
upon  the  same  level  as  the  secondary  qualities,  which  Locke 
contrasts  with  those  of  the  real  object  or  thing  in  itself. 
In  other  words,  the^distinction  between  the  empirical  thing 
in  ^•<^°^^Ty^«'g"^'^nj^paaranftft  nf  it  i'b  n  rii^ti^^^^-^^"  within 
phenmmffiaTnot  a  distinction^bfibKCfio.., phenomena  and 
things  in  themselves]  Kant  indicates  the  character  of  what 
Locke  would  call  a  real  object,  (a)  It  must  exhibit  what 
is  essential  and  necessary  to  the  perception  of  an  object  of 
experience ;  (b)  it  must  contain  what  is  valid  for  every 
human  being;  (c)  it  must  be  related  to  sensibility  in 
general;  and  (d)  it  must  possess  the  same  character,  no 
matter  from  what  point  of  view  it  is  perceived.  An 
appearance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  the  opposite,  (a)  It 
is  not  essential,  but  attaches  merely  accidentally  to  the 
perception  of  the  object ;  08)  it  is  valid  only  for  particular 
persons,  and  especially  for  particular  persons  in  abnormal 
states  (as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  jaundice);  (7)  it  is 
true  only  in  relation  to  the  special  senses;  and  (S)  it  is 
observed  only  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  or  when  a 
sense  has  a  particular  organization.  As  an  instance  of  the 
distinction  E[ant  refers  to  the  rainbow.  From  the  ordinary 
point  of  view  the  rain,  that  is,  the  round  material  particles, 
is  r^arded  as  the  real  object,  while  the  rainbow  is  looked 
upon  as  an  appearance.  This  distinction,  however,  is  quite 
different  from  that  between  phenomena  and  things  in  them- 
selves; for,  while  it  is  true  that  the  rainbow  is  only  an 
empirical  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  is  only  observable  from 
a  certain  point  of  view  and  under  certain  peculiar  conditions, 
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it  is  no  more  an  *'  appearance  '*  {Erscheinung)  in  the  critical 
sense  of  the  term  than  are  the  raindrops.  The  distinction, 
then,  between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  quite 
dififerent  from  the  distinction  between  phenomena  and 
things  in  themselves.  The  former  is  a  distinction  within 
phenomena ;  the  latter  is  a  distinction  between  phenomena 
and  things  in  themselves. 
37  a  (2)  In  confirmation  of  the  Critical  view  of  space  and  time 
Kant  refers  to  certain  views  current  in  natural  theology. 
What  he  here  says  must  not  be  regarded  as  contributing  to 
the  proof  that  space  and  time  are  a  priori  perceptiona 
The  argument  is  of  the  nature  of  an  argumentum  ad 
homvnem ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  argument  which  has  force 
only  for  those  who  admit  the  main  positions  of  natural 
theology.  How,  then,  is  God  conceived,  both  in  his  exist- 
ence and  in  his  knowledge,  to  be  related  to  space  and 
time  ?  This  problem  was  keenly  debated  in  the  controversy 
between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  development  of  Kant's  thought,  that 
he  was  partly  led  to  his  philosophical  doctrine  by  reflecting 
upon  the  difficulties  involved  in  it.  There  are  three  points 
here  referred  to  as  maintained  in  natural  theology,  (i)  God 
cannot  be  an  object  of  perception  for  us;  m  other  words, 
our  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  obtained  through  sensible 
perception,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  a  sensible  object  or 
phenomenon,  (ii)  Grod  is  not  an  object  of  sensible  per- 
ception for  himsdf:  in  other  words,  G^d's  perception  of 
himself  cannot  be  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  inner 
sense,  as  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  always  is,  i.e.,  God 
cannot  know  himself  in  a  succession  of  states,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  under  the  form  of  time,  (iii)  God's  know- 
ledge of  things  must  be  perceptive,  not  discursive,  for  we 
must  suppose  that  his  knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect. 
Now,  thought  never  of  itself  comprehends  reality,  for  no 
real  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves  can  be  derived  from 
any  analysis  of  conceptions,  and  thought  in  all  cases  operates 
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with  conceptions.  This  limitation  to  conceptions  makes 
it  impossible  that  thought  should  have  a  direct  know- 
ledge of  the  object.  Hence  it  is  always  necessary,  in 
order  to  have  any  real  knowledge,  that  we  should  go 
beyond  it  There  must  be,  as  Kant  has  pointed  out, 
something  which  forms  the  mediating  link  between 
thought  and  the  object  On  the  other  hand,  while  Grod's ' 
knowledge  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  thought,  neither 
can  it  be  of  the  nature  of  perception,  as  perception  exists 
for  VLB.  His  knowledge  must,  indeed,  be  perceptwe  in  this 
sense,  that  it  muBt  be  a  direct  contemplation  or  comprehen- 
sion of  real  existence;  but  it  cannot  be  perceptive  imder 
the  forms  of  space  and  time.  Now,  the  natural  theologian 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  perception  of  God  must  be 
free  from  the  limits  of  space  and  time.  This  he  does, 
because,  were  it  not  so,  God's  knowledge  would  be  limited 
to  what  IB  present  at  a  given  time,  and  what  is  visible  at  a 
certain  point  of  space.  If  we  accept  these  deliverances  of 
natural  theology,  and  particularly  if  we  admit  that  space  and 
time  are  not  limits  of  reality,  what  possible  theory  can  be 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  space  smd  time  except 
that  they  are  forms  of  our  perception  ?  If  they  were  actual 
forms  of  things  in  themselves,  they  must  also  be  limits  to 
the  existence  of  God ;  for,  as  Kant  argues,  we  must  in  that 
case  regard  them  as  absolutely  inseparable  from  existence 
as  it  truly  is,  and  therefore  absolutely  inseparable  both  from 
God's  knowledge  and  from  His  existence.  The  difficulty 
disappears,  however,  when  we  admit  the  Critical  view,  that 
space  and  time  are  the  subjective  forms  of  our  perception. 
Sensible  perception,  as  it  exists  in  us,  is  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  the  object,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  only 
if  our  perceptive  consciousness  is  affected  by  the  presence 
of  the  object  It  is  in  fact  a  characteristic  of  all  finite  or 
dependent  beings,  that  both  in  their  knowledge  and  in 
their  existence  they  are  dependent  upon  things  distinct 
from  them.     The  only  kind  of  perception  in  which  this 
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limitation  is  not  present  must  be  one  which  is  original; 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  perception  which  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  an  object  apart  from 
perception,  but  one  in  which  the  object  originates  in  the 
perception.  This  is  further  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 
38  a  The  question  may  be  raised,  whether  space  and  time  are 
forms  only  of  human  perception,  or  are  also  forms  of  the 
perception  of  all  finite  beings.  Kant  refers  to  this  point 
because  it  had  already  been  raised  by  Mendelssohn.  His 
answer  is,  that,  while  we  have  no  positive  means  of 
determining  whether  all  finite  beings  perceive  imder  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  supposing  that  it  may  be  so.  In  amy  case  all  finite 
beings  must  be  dependent  in  their  perceptions  upon  an 
object  that  is  not  originated  in  perception,  and  if  it  is  the 
case  that  there  are  other  forms  of  perception  besides  ours, 
these  at  least  cannot  be  forms  of  things  in  themselves. 
The  perception  of  every  finite  being  must  be  limited, 
inasmuch  as  the  forms  under  which  it  exists  are  forms  of 
sensibility,  which  is  always  receptive.  We  may  express 
this  by  saying  that  sensuous  perception  is  always  derivative, 
in  contrast  to  divine  or  intellectual  perception,  which  must 
be  original.  By  this  we  mean  that  intellectual  perception 
is  not  dependent  upon  or  derived  from  separately  existing 
objects,  but  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  objects  perceived 
are  originated  or  created  in  the  act  of  perception.  Thus, 
if  we  say  that  the  form  of  God's  knowledge  is  that  of 
intellectual  perception,  we  must  at  the  same  time  say  that 
objects  flow  from  God  himself.  Kant'a  poi^t  is,  that  the 
existencfe  of  God  is  possible  onlj^  if  we  distinguish  His 
knowledge  in  principle  from  ours.  The  very  idea  of  God 
implies  that  He  knows  all  reality,  and  in  His  existence 
is  absolutely  self-dependent.  The  argument,  therefore,  is 
that  such  knowledge  and  such  an  existence  are  only  con- 
ceivable on  the  hypothesis  of  a  being  for  whom  to  know  is 
at  the  same  time  to  create.  "I^he  fundamental  distinction 
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between  intellectual  and  sensuous  perception  is,  that  in  the 
former  that  which  is  perceived  is  originated  hj  the  perceiving 
subject,  whereas  in  the  latter  what  is  perceived  exists 
apart  from  the  perceiving  subject  and  is  in  some  way- 
apprehended  by  hinp?^This  distinction  of  an  intellectual 
from  a  sensuous  perception  is  referred  to  in  various  sub- 
sequent passages. 

CoTicluaion  of  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic. 

9  a  Kant  now  refers  back  to  the  question  of  the  Introduction, 
section  6  {Extracts,  page  18),  where  the  problem  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy  is  declared  to  be :  How  are  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments  possible  ?  This  problem  has  partly  been 
answered  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  in  the  Transcendental 
Aesthetic.  We  have  now  obtained  one  of  the  elements  which 
enable  us  to  solve  it,  viz.,  the  conditions  under  which  the  a 
priori  synthetic  judgments  of  mathematics  are  possible.  The 
problem  was  to  explain  how  we  can  have  a  ^^rfori  judgments, 
in  which  a  predicate  is  ascribed  to  the  subject  which  is  not 
analytically  contained  in  the  conception  of  that  subject,  or, 
as  we  may  also  state  it,  to  find  out  what  is  the  X  or  middle 
term  enabling  us  to  connect  legitimately  the  predicate  with 
the  subject,  that  predicate  involving  a  determination  tran-  ^ 
scending  the  subject.  This  X  we  have  found  to  be  the  / 
pure  forms  of  perception,  space  and  time.  We  are  now 
able  to  defend  the  a  priori  synthetic  character  of  all 
mathematical  judgments.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  such  judgments  by  their  very  nature  have  a  limited 
range.  As  based  upon  perception,  they  have  no  meaning 
except  in  relation  to  objects  of  our  sensible  experience;  in 
other  words,  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  justified 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  all  possible  objects,  but 
only  to  all  p9af\ibl^  ^^'^cts  of  experience. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  LOGIC. 

1.   Oeneral  Logic, 

40  When  Kant  passes  from  Transcendental  Aesthetic  to 
Transcendental  Logic,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  modify  and 
supplement  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  former.  The 
problem  of  philosophy,  as  he  states  it  in  the  Introduction, 
section  6,  is,  to  answer  the  question :  How  are  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments  possible  ?  This  question,  as  he  further 
pointed  out,  divides  up  into  two:  (1)  How  is  pure 
mathematics  possible  ?  and  (2)  how  is  pure  physics 
possible  ?  The  Transcendental  Aesthetic  purports  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  first  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  deals 
with  a  somewhat  wider  problem;  for,  in  maintaining  that 
space  and  time  are  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  Kant  is  led 
to  point  out  that  as  such  they  are  also  the  conditions  of  all 
sensible  perception  as  well  as  of  all  pure  perception.  When 
he  now  passes  to  the  second  part  of  his  task,  the  problem 
which  has  thus  been  widened  is  the  one  with  which  he 
is  really  occupied.  The  Transcendental  Logic,  or  rather  the 
first  part  of  it,  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  ought  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  question,  How  is  pure  physics  possible  ? 
that  is,  according  to  Kant's  first  statement  of  the  problem, 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  justification  of  the  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments  constituting  the  content  of  pure 
physics.  Kant,  however,  finds  that  the  answer  to  the  one 
problem  really  involves  an  answer  to  the  other,  and  indeed 
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that  they  cannot  properly  be  separated.    For  a  priori  forms 
of  conception,  as  he  now  goes  on  to  argue,  are  limited  in 
their  application  to  objects  of  sensible  experience,  just  as 
are  the  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  while  on  the  other 
hand  in  their  application  to  such  sensible  objects  they  have 
objective  reality.     The  problem,  then,  with  which  Kant  is  - 
really  occupied  in  the  Transcendental  Logic  is  to  explain  ^ 
the  a  priori  conditions  in  thought  of  all  possible  experience,   ) 
and  thereby  *to  show  the  limits  within  which  these  concep/^ 
tions  are  applicable. 
40  a      In  the  Introduction, section  7  (JEr^rac^,p.  20),Kant  pointed 
out  that  there  are  two  stems  of  human  knowledge,  sensibility 
and   understanding,    which   may   perhaps    spring   from    a 
common  root  unknown  to  us,  and  that  by  the  one  objects 
are  given,  by  the  other  they  are  thought.    In  the  beginning 
of  the  Transcendental  Logic  he  repeats  this  distinction  in    | 
another  form,  saying  that  there  are  two  ultimate  sources   I 
from  which  knowledge  comes  to  u^.     The  first  of  these   \ 
sources  is  perception,  which  has  been   dealt  with  in  the 
Aesthetic,  while   the   second   is   thought,   or    the   under- 
standing, which  has  now  to  be  dealt  with.     Kant   here 
speaks  as  if  the  sensibility  were  of  itself  sufScient  to  give 
US  the  knowledge  of  individual  objects,  and  as  if  thought, 
starting  from  these  given  objects,  proceeded  to  think  them. 
/  But,  as  we  find  in   the  course  of  the  investigation  now 
I    entered  upon,  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  has  not  given  a 
^    full_  answer   to   the  question,  How  is  pure  mathematics   _ 
possible  ?   and  therefore  the  assumption  on  which  it  pro- 
ceedsrthat  we  have   a   perception  of   individual    objects 
without    the    exercise    of    thought,    is    shown    to    be    an 
inadequate    statement    of    the    fact.     This    Kant    partly 
indicates  here  by  saying  that  perception  and  conception  are 
"  the  two  elements  that  enter  into  all  our  knowledge,**  for 
''elements**  of  knowledge  cannot  in  their  separation   be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  hinds  of  knowledge.     There  are  in 
fact  two  assimiptions  made  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic, 
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which  Kant  has  to  correct.  (1)  He  has  spoken  of 
space  and  time  as  if  they  were  gure  perceptions,  whereas 
his  argument  only  shows  that  they  are  pure  fornis  of 
perception.  A^^urejorm  of  perception  is  simply  a  Opacity 
of  ordering  sensible  impressions  in  certain  fixed  ways,  and 
this  capacity  can  yield  us  the  knowledge  of  objects  only 
when  it  is  actuidized  or  determined.  The  pure  forms 
of  perception,  even  in  combination  with  the  impressions  of 
sense,  will  not  yield  the  knowledge  of  objects  unless  there 
is  some  unity  in  the  object.  But  unity,  in  so  far  as  it 
exists  for  knowledge,  involves  the  faculty  of  combining 
sensible  elements  into  a  whole.  Suppose,  now,  that  the 
elements  to  be  combined  are  determinations  of  space  or 
time:  in  that  case  we  shall  be  dealing  with  what  Kant 
would  call  a  :giug  perception.  But  there  is  no  consciousness 
of  an  object  of  this  kind  unless  there  is  unity  or  combina- 
tion of  its  parts.  In  the  Aesthetic  Kant  speaks  as  if 
nothing  were  required  to  explain  the  knowledge,  say,  of  a 
^  line  except  the  pure  form  of  space ;  in  reality,  however,  the 
pure  form  of  space  becomes  a  line  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
determined  in  this  specific  way.  The  line,  in  other  words, 
must  be  produced  or  drawn,  either  in  fact  or  in  imagination. 
But,  as  Kant  shows  in  the  course  of  his  discussion,  the 
successive  production  of  the  parts  of  the  line  does  not  give 
the  consciousness  of  a  line,  unlesa  the  parts  are  held 
together  by  the  mind  and  combined  into  a  whole.  Now, 
perception  cannot  combine.  Combination  or  synthesis  is 
the  work  of  the  understanding, — in  this  case  the  work  of 
the  understanding  as  operating  in  an  unconscious  or 
unreflective  way.  When  it  so  operates  Kant  calls  it  the 
productive  imagination.  But  the  productive  imagination 
is  really  thought  operating  directly  in  relation  to  the 
sensible.  That  this  is  Kant's  view  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
stated  in  B  161  note: 

^^  Space  viewed  as  an  object  (as  it  actually  is  and  mast  be  in 
geometry)  contains  more  than  the  mere  form  of  perception,  viz.,  the 
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combination  of  the  manifold  as  presented  under  the  form  of  sensibility 
into  a  perceptive  presentation.  Thus,  while  the  form  of  perception 
gives  merely  the  manifold,  the  formal  perception  involves  the 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  manifold.  In  the  Aesthetic  this 
unity  was  attributed  solely  to  sensibility,  but  only  in  order  to 
indicate  that  it  precedes  all  conception,  although  it  presupposes  a 
synthesis  which  does  not  belong  to  the  senses, — a  synthesis,  however, 
by  means  of  which  alone  all  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are  made 
possible.  For,  since  only  through  this  synthesis,  by  which  the 
understanding  determines  the  sensibility,  are  space  and  time 
presented  as  perceptions,  the  uni^  of  this  a  priori  perception 
belongs  to  space  and  time  and  not  to  the  conception  of  the 
understanding." 

Space  and  time,  then,  when  they  are  regarded  as  per-? 
captions,  imply  the  direct  action  of  the  understanding 
upon  sense.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  we  have  so  far  to 
coiTcct  the  view  of  the  Aesthetic  as  to  deny  that  there  is 
any  knowledge  of  a  mathematical  object  without  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  understanding,  though  that 
activity  manifests  itself  only  in  a  direct  or  unreflective  way. 
Thought,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  action  on 
sense,  is  presupposed  even  in  perception.  The  result  of  its 
action,  however,  is  only  to  produce  a  perceptual  image. 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  there  is  as  yet  no  knowledge 
of  objects,  ie.,  no  connected  system  of  perceptions.  Hence 
(2)  a  further  action  of  thought  is  required  in  the  explana- 
tion of  experience.  Prior  to  this  higher  form  of  the 
activity  of  thought,  there  is  simply  a  continuous  conscious- 
ness of  images,  which  require  to  be  discriminated  and 
referred  to  objects  in  order  to  the  production  of  intelligent 
experience.  It  is  through  this  same  activity  that  the 
consciousness  of  self,  as  the  permanent  imity  in  contrast 
to  objects,  becomes  known.  Anterior  to  this  activity  of 
the  understanding  we  can  at  the  most  account  only  for 
a  consciousness  of  self  which  accompanies  each  mode  of 
consciousness,  not  for  the  consciousness  of  self  as  the 
universal  form  of  self-activity. 


•% 
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40  6  In  leading  up  to  his  own  doctrine  of  knowledge  Kant 
starts  from  the  ordinary  opposition  of  perception  and 
thought,  but  he  has  in  his  mind  the  new  distinction 
between  these  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  to  light  in  a 
definite  form.     Sensibility,  whatever  view  we  take  of  it, 

;  belongs  to  the  receptive  side  of  the  mind ;  in  other  words, 
;  the  impressions  of  sense  are  not  produced  by  the  mind,  but 
are  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  by  things  in 
themselves.  J['hougbt,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  is 
the  analytic  activity  of  thought  as  working  with  abstract 
conceptions   or    the   synthetic   activity  as   combining  the 

;  elements  of  perception  into  unity,  always  is  a  spontaneity. 
Now,  since  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  must  be  receptive 
in  relation  to  things  in  themselves,  it  follows  that  our 
thought,  spontaneous  as  it  is,  can  never  produce  real 
objects^  but  can  only  constitute  such  objects  as  belong  to 

;  that  phenomenal  knowledge  of  which  alone  we  are  capable. 
Thought,  therefore,  in  either  of  its  modes,  must  obviously 
be  a  form  which  is  applied  in  relation  to  a  given  sensible 
'^  matter.  Where  no  sensible  manifold  is  given,  either 
in  the  way  of  particular  impressions  of  sense  or  in  the 
form  of  pure  spacial  or  temporal  determinations,  it 
cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  real  objective  knowledge. 
Accordingly  Kant  declares  thaf  "Noughts  wFthout^cohtent 
are  empty."  This  means,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
analytic  judgments  of  thought,  in  which  general  or  abstract 
conceptions  are  manipulated,  have  no  meaning  except  in 
reference  to  the  perception  of  individual  objects.  Thus,  if 
I  say,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  the  conception  man,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  judgment,  presupposes  and  refers  to  the 
individual  men  of  whom  I  have  had  or  may  have  sensible 
experience,  and  by  generalization  from  which  the  conception 
man  has  been  formed.  Here  the  predicate  mortal  is 
already  involved  in  the  conception  man,  and  as  the  subject 
rests  upon  and  presupposes  perception,  we  must  say  that 
thought  in  itself  is  in  this  case  empty  or  formed.     Kant, 
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however,  has  no  doubt  before  him  also  the  higher  forms 
of  the  activity  of  thought,  in  which  the  mind  not  onlj 
frames  judgments  expressive  of  what  has  previously  been 
experienced,  but  in  which  it  brings  to  the  determination 
of  objecta  certain  pure  conceptions  or  categories,  which 
belong  to  its  very  constitution.  Here  also  thought  without 
the  "  content "  supplied  by  perception  is  "  empty,"  because, 

I  though  thought  has  already  been  blindly  at  work  in  the 
form  of  imagination,  combining  the  sensible  manifold  into 
unity,  this  mode  of  the  activity  of  thought  does  not 
yield  that  knowledge  of  objects  which  constitutes  the 
system  of  a  shigle  experience.     Hence  pure  conceptions 

_have  a  meaning  and  application  only  when  im^es  of 
perception  are  supplied  to  thought,  which  it  then  determines 
as  objects  of  experience.  There  is  still  another  sense  in 
which  "  thoughts  without  content  are  empty."  Just 
because  the  understanding,  in  the  higher  form  of  its 
activity,  constitutes  objects  by  determining  perceptions, 
which  it  does  not  constitute,  it  follows  that  where  no  such 
perceptual  image  is  presented  to  the  mind  thought  cannot 
constitute  known  objects.  Kant,  therefore,  has  here  in  his 
mind,  as  appears  from  his  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
question,  the  Ideas  of  Reason,  which  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  refer  to  ideal  objects  that  cannot  possibly 
come  within  the  range  of  experience,  because  from  their 
very  nature  they  contain  no  sensible  element  whatever, 
lowledge,  then,  setting  aside  in  the  meantime  the  Ideas 


,  of  xfiBSSOlQffi^es^ JoS^^  tifie  united"'  acttoii  oT'Ehought 
and^pSception.  Now,  m  the"*Xesthetlc  ITie  sensiBiIfty  was 
/isolated  in  order  that  we  might  enquire  into  the  a  priori 
forms  of  perception;  similarly  we  must  now  isolate  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  enquire  into  its  a  priori  forms, 
if  such  there  be. 
[a  Though  he  really  produced  a  revolution  in  the  method 
of  viewing  logic,  Kant  never  got  rid  of  the  preconception 
that  conmion  or  syllogistic  logic  is  a  formulation  of  the  true 
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method  of  thought,  so  far  as  thought  is  employed  in  its 
ordinary  operations.  Hence,  though  in  the  next  paragraph 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  transcendental  logic,  he  does  not  set 
aside  the  traditional  logic.  This  traditional  or  general 
logic  is  either  pure  or  applied ;  but,  since  Kant  is  seeking 
to  discover  the  pure  constitutive  forms  of  thought,  he  dwells 
only  on  pure  general  logic  This  pure  general  logic,  formal 
logic  or  syllogifljic^  logic  (whichever  term  we  use),  has  two 
characteristie©"!-"^!)  It  abstracts  from  all  content  of 
thought,  dealing  only  with  the  pure  form  of  thought,  and 
(2)  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  or,  more  particularly, 
it  borrows  nothing  from  psychology.  (1)  As  to  the  former 
point,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  (a)  conception, 
(b)  judgment,  (c)  reasoning.  A  conception  is  regarded  as 
an  abstract  or  general  idea,  formed  by  a  comparison  of  a 
number  of  particular  instances  given  in  perception.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Aesthetic,  such  a  conception* 
contains  a  certain  limited  number  of  marks,  which 
constitute  what  is  called  by  logicians  the  "intension"  or 
"comprehension"  or  "connotation"  of  the  term.  Formal 
logic  asserts  that  conceptions  are  more  or  less  general 
according  as  they  contain  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
marks.  Thus,  the  intension  or  connotation  of  the  term 
"  Englishman  "  is  greater  than  the  intension  or  connotation 
of  the  term  "man,"  because  it  contains  a  greater  number  of 
marks,  viz.,  all  those  common  to  mankind  with  those  peculiar 
to  Englishman  in  addition.  Formal  logic  also  speaks  of 
the  "  extensiop "  of  a  conception,  by  which  is  meant  the 
number  of  individuals  to  which  the  conception  is  applicable; 
and  it  claims  that  the  extension  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
intension.  Thus  the  term  "man"  is  greater  in  extension 
than  the  term  "Englishman,"  because  it  includes  all  men, 
not  a  limited  number.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  term 
"man"  is  less  in  intension  than  the  term  "Englishman," 
because  it  contains  fewer  marks  or  attributes.  This 
characterization  of  conception  is  what  is  meant  by  its  form. 
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No  matter  what  the  conoeption  may  be,  it  must  exhibit 
extension  and  intenBion,  and  these  must  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  each  other.  In  the  case  of  judgment,  the  second 
form  of  thought,  two  conceptions,  or  a  perception  and  a 
conception,  are  brought  into  relation  with  one  another, 
and  the  one  is  predicated,  i.e.,  affirmed  or  denied,  of 
the  other.  Thus,  we  may  have  the  judgment,  *'Man  is 
an  animad,"  or  the  negative  judgment,  "Man  is  not  a 
vegetable."  These  two  judgments  are  types  of  what  is 
called  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  judgment,  and 
formal  logic  declares  that  every  judgment  must  be  either 
affirmative  or  negative.  No  matter,  therefore,  what  the 
particular  subject  or  predicate  in  a  judgment  may  be,  every 
judgment  comes  under  the  rule,  that  if  it  is  not  affirmative 
it  is  negative.  Then  the  third  and  last  form  of  thought 
is  reasoning,  or,  when  reasoning  is  expressed  in  technical 
•form,  syllogism.  In  every  syllogism  two  conceptions,  called 
the  "  extremes,"  are  connected  with  each  other  through  the 
mediation  of  a  third  term,  called  the  ''middle  term.*" 
Thus  we  may  form  the  syllogism: 

AU  men  are  mortal' 
Socrates  is  a  man. 
Therefore,  Socrates  is  m^ortal. 

The  extremes  here  are  "Socrates"  and  "mortal."  These 
are  the  two  conceptions  which  are  to  be  united  The 
middle  term  is  "man,"  the  medium  through  which  they 
are  united  Further,  looking  at  the  judgments  involved  in 
the  syllogism,  we  see  that  these  are  three.  The  first 
two  are  called  the  premises,  the  last  the  conclusion ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  premises,  being  already 
implicitly  contained  in  them.  Now,  since  every  syllogism 
connects  two  extremes  through  a  middle  term,  and  has 
two  premises  with  one  conclusion,  the  syllogism,  no  matter 
what  its  content  may  be,  must  conform  to  this  imiversal 
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type.  This  universal  type,  then,  is  the  form  of  the  syllogism. 
(2)  As  to  the  second  characteristic  of  general  logic,  since 
it  is  "pure,"  or  deals  only  with  the  "form"  of  thought, 
it  has  no  empirical  principles.  Sometimes  in  logical 
treatises  there  is  introduced  a  discussion  on  the  relation 
of  thought  to  the  various  other  faculties  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  discussion,  in  Kant's  view,  does  not  belong 
properly  to  logic  but  to  psychology.  Nothing  is  to  be  ^ 
learned  from  a  consideration  of  psychological  principles, 
because  logic  is  a  demonstrative  science,  and  as  such  its 
principles  are  determined  entirely  a  priori, 

2.  Transcemd^erfdal  Logic. 

42  a  Kant  has  introduced  the  reference  to  general  or  formal 
logic  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  understanding  of  Transcendental.  Logic,  with 
which  alone  the  Critique  of  Pure  Keason  properly  has  to 
do.  Comparing  these  two  logics,  it  is  found  that  they 
agree  in  dealing  with  the  form  of  thought,  and  therefore 
with  that  which  is  a  priori.  But,  while  form^_  logic 
determines  nothing  in  regard  to  the"  nature  of  objects,  since 
it  abgrtaawtr entirely  from  all  content,  transcenflentariogic, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  does  not  abstract  from  all  ^  cQcitent  of 
knowledge,  but  only  from  cmjnrtca?  content.  In  considering 
the  chafacfcer^of  perception  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic, 
^  we  found  that  there  are  pure  perceptions,  or  rather  pure 
j  forms  of  perception,  which  are  the  necessary  condition  of 
I  the  perception  of  objects.  We  also  found  that,  besides 
the  pure  forms  of  perception,  viz.,  space  and  time,  there 
are  empiffcal  perceptions,  which  imply  a  sensible  element. 
Now,  weT  may  expect  that  in  the  Transcendental  Logic 
there  will  be  a  similar  distinction  between  the  pure  and 
the  empirical  thought  of  objects.  The  pure  thought  of 
objects  will  consist,  if  such  a  pure  thought  exists,  in 
the  forms  of  thought   which    belong   to  the  character  of 
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our  intelligence,  just  as  the  pure  forms  of  space  and  time 
belong  to  the  very  constitution  of  our  sensibility.  And 
as  the  forms  of  sensibility  are  the  a  priori  conditions  of 
perception,  so  the  forms  of  thought  will  be  the  a  priori 
conditions  of  all  our  experience  of  objects.     The  logic,  then, 

^  which  deals  with  the  a  priori  conditions  of  thought  will 
not  abstract  from  all  content  of  knowledge,  but  only 
from  its  empirical  content.  This  logic  will  differ  from 
formal  logic,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  contains  judgments,  in 
this  way,  that  it  will  give  an  explanation  of  the  possi- 
bilitijof  a  priori  synthetic  jud^nents,  and  tnus  mdirectly 
of  i^^syntKetic  Judgments  of  experience,  whereas  formal 
loprifi  nnljr  t^Dfl  }^^\  Tffhit  tirn  tihn  rniirlitinnn  of  a  priori 
analytic  ^judgments.  ^^    ^^ 

42  h  Suppose,  then,  that  there  is  a  real  branch  of  philosophy, 
called  Transcendental  Logic,  and  the  problem  will  be  to 
show  how  the  pure  forms  of  thought,  or — since  thought 
is  a  spontaneity — the  functions  of  pure  thought,  are  fitted 
to  account  for  a  priori  judgments.  If  there  are  such 
pure  forms  of  thought,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  experience.  But, 
inasmuch  as  experience  always  implies  a  receptive  element, 
we  must  expect  that  the  pure  forms  of  thought  will 
have  an  objective  meaning  only  in  relation  to  actual  or  / 
possible  objects  of  sensible  experience.  Beyond  the  sphere 
of  ^nsible  experience  these  forms  of  thought,  or,  as  Kant 
afterwards  calls  them,  Idecis,  do  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine our  ideas  to  objects :  because,  though  they  give  us  the 
conception  of  a  reality  transcending  sensible  experience,  -' 
they  do  not  supply  the  complementary  element  of  sense, 
without  which  a  knowledge  of  objects  is  impossible.  The 
pure  forms  of  thought,  or  categories,  when  they  are 
viewed  as  the  conditions  of-'tlie  experience^  of-BensiWe 
objecterinroHjy^'Ksriit^TC^faed^as  fuTictiond  of  the  under- 
standing] while  these-  forms  of  thought,  when  they  are 
sought   to .  be    extended    beyond    experience',   are    termed 
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Idea*  of  the  reason.  In  drawing  this  distinction  between 
understanding  and  reason  Kant  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  are  two  kinds  or  faculties  of  thou^t,  but 
only  that  there  are  two  modes  of  application  of  the  same 
function.  TTndflir?tflnriing  rn^  reason  are  names  for 
the  one  intelligence;  the^ distinction  between  them  being 
merely,  that  understanding  is  the  intelligence  viewed  as 
cdnstitutive  of  objects  'f&f"  which  the  sensible  element  is 
suppfied  by  perception,  while  reason  is  the  same  intelli- 
gence, when  no  such  sensible  element  is  supplied  to  it. 

8.  Division  of  Oeneral  Logic  imto  Analytic  and  Dialectic. 

43  a  There  are  two  divisions  of  general  or  formal  logic,  viz.. 
Analytic  and  Dialectic.  The  first  part  simply  contains 
the  rules  of  the  formal  validity  of  judgments  and 
syllogism,  pointing  out  especially  those  forms  of  reasoning 
which  are  valid,  t.e.,  which  hold  true  on  condition  that 
their  content  is  trua  In  accordance  with  its  general 
character  formal  logic  does  not  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  content  is  true  or  not,  but  merely  lays 
down  the  rules  which  enable  us  to  determine,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  mere  form  of  thought,  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  logically  valid.  But,  though  this  is  the  only 
legitimate  use  of  formal  logic,  its  results  are  so  undeniable 
that  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  extend  it  beyond  its 
legitimate  sphere ;  in  other  words,  to  assume  that  logical 
^  validity  is  equivalent  to  objective  truth.  Thus,  we"fiiid 
Aristotle  and  his  scholastic  followers  arguing  that  the 
circle  is  the  most  perfect  geometrical  form,  and  proceed- 
ing, by  help  of  the  principle  that  nature  is  always 
aiming  at  the  perfect,  to  maintain  that  the  orbit  of  the 
planets  is  circular.  Here  what  is  merely  a  canon  of 
judgment  is  illegitimately  employed  as  a  supposed  organon 
of  objective  truth,  and  it  is  to  this  misuse  of  formal  logic 
that  the  name  Dialectic  is  given. 
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4.  Division  of  TranacenderUal  Logic  irUo  Analytic 
and  Dialectic. 

^  ^  There  is  in  TraiiBcendental  Logic  a  similar  distinction  to 
that  which  is  made  in  Formal  Logic,  viz.,  the  distinction 
between  Analytic  and  Dialectic.  Transcendental  Logic 
directs  its  attention  entirely  to  the  understanding,  just 
as  Transcendental  Aesthetic  concentrates  its  attention  upon 
the  sensibility.  The  former,  therefore,  has  to  do  with  the 
pure  element  of  knowledge,  or  the  pur^  a  priori  form  of  the ' 
understanding,  assuming  that  there  is  such  a  form.  ''  That 
part  of  Transcendental  Logic,*'  says  Kant,  ''which  sets 
forth  the  pure  element  in  knowledge  that  belongs  to 
understanding,  and  the  principles  without  which  no  object 
whatever  can  be  thought,  is  Transcendental  Analytic." 
The  distinction  here  referred  to  is  that  between  the  pure 
conceptions  or  Ideas  and  the  pure  principles  of  knowledge, 
meaning  by  the  latter  the  application  of  the  pure  concep- 
tions or  Ideas  in  the  constitution  or  regulation  of  the 
sensible.  This  pure  element,  then,  includes  at  once  the 
pure  conceptions  or  categories  of  the  understanding  and 
the  pure  Ideas  of  reason,  and  the  principles  referred  to 
axe  either  what  Kant  afterwards  calls  the  principles  of 
pure  understanding  or  the  regulative  principles  of  reason. 
/  The  principles  of  pure  understanding  exhibit  the  universal 
and  necessary  ways  in  which  the  sensible  objects  of  experi- 
ence are  constituted,  while  the  principles  of  reason  only 
show  us  the  way  in  which  objects  of  experience  are 
r^ulated.  We  thus  reach  the  conception  of  a  logic  which 
treats  of  the  pure  conceptions  and  Ideas  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  application  of  these  in  the  constitution  and  r^ula- 
tion  of  experience.  This  logic,  imlike  purely  formal  logic, 
is  a  logic  of  truth,  in  this  sense  that  it  tells  us  what  are 
the  necessary  conditions  under  which  only  we  can  have  any 
experience  of  objects,  i.e.,  of  a  connected  system  of  experi- 
ence.    But,  just  as  we  found  that  there  was  a  tendency 
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in  formal  logic  to  employ  the  pure  form  of  thought  as  an 
organon  of  truth,  so  here  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
assume  that  pure  conceptions  or  Ideas  may  be  employed 
by  the  intelligence  in  the  determination  of  objects,  even 
when  no  sensible  element  is  supplied  to  it.  In  this  way, 
in  the  case  of  the  Ideas  of  reason,  what  is  merely  a  canon 
for  the  criticism  of  the  understanding  in  its  empirical  use 
is  supposed  to  be  an  organon  that  may  be  employed 
universally  and  without  restriction.  In  other  words, 
because  a  jwwi  synthetic  jjidgcaeiita-^  are  possible  from 
the  combination  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  understanding 
with  given  elements  of  the  sensibility,  it  is  assumed  that 
pure  Ideas,  by  themselves  and  without  any  elements  of 
sensitSHty,  are  competent  to  give  ua  a  knowledge  of  non- 
sensible  ri^tiea^The  second  part  of  Transcendental 
Logic,  viz..  Dialectic,  has  therefore  as  its  object,  not  the 
production  of  such  illusions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
exposure  of  the  groundless  pretensions  of .  reason  to  the 
discovery  and  extension  of  knowledge  through  purely 
transcendental  principles,  i.e.,  through  the  extension  of  the 
pure  conceptions  of  imderstanding  beyond  their  legitimate 
sphere  of  sensible  experience. 
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BOOK  L— ANALYTIC  OF  CONCEPTIONS. 

Chapter  I. — Guiding-Thread  for  the  Discovery  of 
THE  Categories. 

46  a  The  object  of  Analytic,  as  the  first  part  of  Transcendental 
Logic,  must  be  to  show  that  there  are  pure  a  priori^  con- 
ceptions, and  that  there  are  pure  a  priori  judgments  based 
upon  them,  which  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
all  sensible  experience  is  possible.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  first  problem  of  Transcendental  Analytic  will  be  to 
discover  the  pure  conceptions  of  understanding,  to  show 
that  they  are  pure  forms  of  thought,  and  to  exhibit  them 
as  the 'necessary  and  universal  conditions  of  certain  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments. 

466  Now,  if  we  are  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  a  priori 
forms  of  understanding,  we  must  be  able  to  put  our  hands 
on  all  the  pure  conceptions,  and  this  again  implies  that  we 
must  seek  for  them  on  some  definite  plan  or  principle. 
After  Kant  had  convinced  himself  that  space  and  time 
are  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  the  problem  pressed  itself 
upon  him  to  explain  such  universal  and  necessary  judgments 
as  that  "all  events  must  have  a  cause."  This  problem  he  *''" 
was  compelled  to  face,  because  Hume  had  shown  that  the 
principle  of  causality  cannot  possibly  be  universal  and 
necessary,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  generalization 
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fx^OQi  eicgeiience.  Kant,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  proceeded 
to  ask,  whether  there  are  not  other  principles  besides 
causality,  which  have  the  same  character  of  universality 
and  necessity.  Thus  he  was  led  to  generalize  the  problem 
of  Hume,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  enquire  how  many 
a  priori  principles  there  are.  In  this  difficulty  he 
remembered  that  Aristotle  had  given  a  list  of  categories, 
|i.e.,  of  certain  universal  ways  in  which  the  mind  judges, 
'aod  he  therefore  proceeded  to  ask  whether  any  light  could 
be  thrown  on.  -  the  problem  of  the  discovery  of  ft^e  pure 
conceptiona  of  thid  understanding  by  an  examination  of  the 
categories  enumerated  by  Aristotle.  Now,  the  categories 
of  Aristotle  are  snistance,  qiuiUity,  qtuirUUy,  relation,  place, 
time,  sitiLation,  condition,  action,  passion.  It  is,  however, 
evident  on  the  surface,  that  pUjLce,  time,  and  situation  are 
not  categories  at  all,  in  Kant's  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  they 
are  not  pure  forms  of  thought,  but,  as  the  Aesthetic  has. 
shown,  forms  of  peisfij^tion.  These  three,  then,  must  at 
once  be  set  aside.  Moreover,  action  and  passion  are  not 
pure  forms  of  conception,  but  are  obviously  special  applica- 
tions of  the  principle  of  causality.  Condition,  again,  is  not 
so  much  a  category  as  a  characteristic  of  all  forms  of 
thought.  There  remsdn  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and 
relation.  To  these  must  obviously  be  added  causality,  the 
special  conception  which  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  Hume.  If  these  categories  are  to  be  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  logical  complexity,  it  is  plain  that 
substance  must  come  after  quantity,  quality,  and  rekUion, 
and  must  be  associated  with  causality.  This  gave  Kant 
his  starting  point,  and  accordingly  he  begins  with  quantity, 
quality,  and  relation',  but  he  places  substance  and  causcdity 
under  the  head  of  relation,  adding  to  these  the  category 
of  reciprocity.  After  further  reflection  he  added  a  fourth 
headii^,  viz.,  m^odality.  To  imderstand  how  he  was  led 
to  add  modality,  and  to  arrange  his  categories  in  the 
carder   in   which    they   appear,  we   must   remember    that. 
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after  he  had  rejected  the  scheme  of  Aristotle,  he  turned  to 
formal  logic  for  light,  on  the  ground  that  it  exhibits 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  activity  of 
thought,  in  so  fax  as  it  is  analytic  or  purely  formal  It  i 
was,  therefore,  by  accepting  the  conclusions  of  formal  logic  / 
that  Kant  was  finally  led  to  give  us  the  table  of  categories 
which  he  sets  forth,  and  this  table,  as  he  maintains,  is 
derived  from  a  definite  principle,  the  principle,  namely, 
that  all  thinking,  whether  analytic  or  synthetic,  is 
invariably  judgment,  i.e.,  it  is  some  form  of  introducing 
unity  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  thought. 

Section  1. — Tfie  Lo^^mI   Use  of  Understanding.^     y^K^^c^"^-' 

46  c  What,  then,  is  the  character  of  thought,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
exercised  in  the  formation  of  analytic  judgments?  As 
we  have  seen  above,  understanding  is,  negatively,  a  non- 
sensuous  faculty  of  knowledge;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
faculty  which  does  not  supply  any  determinate  element  of 
reality.  Positively,  the  understanding  as  distinguished  from 
I  the  sensibiUty  is  a  spontaneity.  And  tliis  spontaneous 
faculty  of  understanding,  since  it  is   not  perceptive,  can  ^ 

only  consist  in  operating  in  some  way  upon  the  material    j^jJ^-^,  /-  ^ 
supplied  by  perception.     In  other  words,  the  understanding  I 

iM^y^i  ^PfwP.^y  means^i^f^  <^PQfi^>j^JQPs»  Now,  il  is  the 
'^character  of  a  conception  that  it  presupposes  perceptions, 
and  hence  understanding  is  always  an  iiidirectiDr  mediating 
pSftelStflW  knowledge.  It  operates,  not  directly  with  objects, 
but'dJdy  willTcdfiteptions  which  are  relative  to  perceptions, 
and  the  one  function  of  thought  iQ^tQ.jQ(ttn6fitiPoncept^^ 
with  each  other,  or,  it  mayT)e,  to  connect  a  perception  with 
a  conception.     The  use  which  the  understanding  makes  of 

(conceptions  is  to  judge  by  mean&  oiJJxem,  and  we  therefore 
may  properly  say  that  all^ihA^QjciskgJsLJ^  And  since 

the  materi£ds  which  judgment  uses  are  conceptions,  the 
judgment  is  always  the  indirect  knowledge  of  an  object. 


^.^; 
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Section  II. — 9.  The  Logical  Function  of  Understanding 
in  Judgment 

4Sa    I  The  essential  activ^ij  otjmderstandinj^ 

ment  If,  thereiEore,  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  axjt  of 
^u^ment,  considered  purely  by  itself,  we  shall  be  able  to 
discover  what  are  the  various  functions  of  judgment  in  so 
far  as  judgment  is  analytic.  As  these  fimctions  have  already 
been  set  forth  by  formal  logic,  we  can  take  its  results,  and, 
starting  from  them,  proceed  in  our  task  of  deriving  from 
them  the  functions  of  juc^ment  implied  in  the  synthetic 

i  judgments.  Kant's  principle  here  is,  that  understanding, 
as  the  faculty  of  judgment,  nxust  have  a  certain  fixed 
i  constitution,  and  that,  just  as  we  csmnot  have  any  perception 
irrespective  of  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  so  wg^^can  have 
I  no  thou^t^j3tf^^ects  irrespective  of  the  fundameuJj^Jorms 
'of  the  understandingi'^'ln  the  various  functions  of  formal 
judgment  we  shafl  therefore  be  able  to  detect  the  various 
functions  of  synthetic  judgments.  The  diflFerence  between 
them  will  consist,  not  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  tibie 
understanding,  but  in  the  kind  of  material  which  the  imder- 
standing  employs.  In  the  case  of  analytic  judgments  the 
materials  are  abstract  conceptions,  in  the  case  of  synthetic 
judgments  the  materials  are  sensible  elements;  but  the 
manner  in  which  thought  operates  with  this  varying  material 
is  necessarily  the  scune,  because  the  imderstanding  cannot 
divest  itself  of  its  fundamental  constitution. 

Here  then  are  the  functions  of  judgment; — (1)  Formal 
logicians  divide  judgments  into  universal  and  particular. 
Thus,  "  All  men  are  mortal "  is  a  universal  judgment,  t.«., 
the  quantity  of  the  subject  is  taken  imiversally  or  as  a 
whole,  and  the  predicate  "  mortal "  is  asserted  to  apply  to 
every  member  of  that  whole.  Again, "  Some  men  are  wise  " 
is  a  particular  judgment,  because  the  subject,  "  Some  men  " 
is  not  co-extensive  with  the  whole  class  "  man."  To  these 
two  forms  of  judgment,  the  universal  and  particular,  Kant 
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adds  the  ^mgvlar  judgment  Formal  logic  does  not  make 
this  distinction,  hut  argues  that  such  a  juc^ment  as  '*  Socrates 
is  a  man"  does  not  differ  in  form  from  the  universal 
judgment;  since,  though  the  judgment  has  reference  to  a 
single  individual,  that  individual  is  taken  as  a  whole  or 
universally.  Why,  then,  does  Kant  add  this  form  of  judg- 
ment? He  tells  us  that  his  reason  for  doing  so  is  that, 
though  in  formal  logic  there  is  no  ground  for  distinguishing 
the  singular  from  the  universal  judgment,  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  function  of  thought  applied  in  relation  to 
real  constitutive  judgments,  it  is  necessary  to  make  this 
distinction,  and  to  set  down  the  singular  judgment  as  a 
form  hy  itself.  What  this  means  is  simply,  that  Eant  is 
not  able  to  derive  his  categories  from  the  abstract  form  of 
the  analytic  judgment,  but  has  to  modify  formal  logic  in 
anticipation  of  its  requirements  for  transcendental  logic. 
(2)  Quality.  A  similar  remark  applies  in  the  case  of 
quality.  Formal  logic  distingtdshes  juc^ments  as  to  quality 
into  afi&rmative  and  negative,  suid  indeed  as  Elant  himself  says 
{Extracts^  p.  53),  in  formal  logic  all  a  priori  division  must  be 
by  dichotomy.  The  vnjinite  judgment  he  adds,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  which  led  him  to  add  the  singular  judgment : 
it  is  required  in  anticipation  of  his  subsequent  derivation 
from  it  of  the  category  of  limitation.  The  infinite  judgment 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  proposition,  "The  soul  is  not 
mortal,*'  which  may  also  be  put  in  the  affirmative  form, 
"The  soul  is  immortal"  Here  "the  soul"  is  not  only 
denied  to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  mortal  things,"  but  it  is 
affirmed  to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  immortal  things."  The 
characteristic,  then,  of  an  infinite  judgment  is  that  it  at 
once  excludes  from  a  given  class  and  thereby  includes  in 
the  opposite  class.  (3)  Belation.  Formal  logic  distinguishes 
the  categorical,  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  judgments ;  so 
that  £ant  here  found  ready  to  his  hand  all  that  was 
required  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  three  corresponding 
categories.     (4)  Modality.     The  same  remark  applies  in  the 
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case  of  modality,  with  its  subdivision  of  problematic,  assertoric 
and  apodictic  judgments. 


Section  III. — 10.   ITie  Pure  Conceptions  of  Understanding 
!  or  Categories, 

49  a  Formal  logic  abstracts  from  all  content,  for  it  deals 
purePj^lWUKTihe  forms  of  analytic  thought.  Transcendentalv 
logic  abstracts  from  all  empirical  content,  but  not  if om*  the 
confent  of  pure  perception,  t'his  content,  as  has  been 
I  shown  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic,  consists  of  the 
determinations  of  space  and  time;  and  Kant  seems  to  say 
here  that  such  determinations  are  so  presented  to  thought 
that  thought  proceeds  to  bring  them  to  conceptions,  for  he 
speaks  of  Transcendental  logic  as  having  "  lying  before  it  a 
complex  of  a  priori  sensibility."  It  has,  however,  to  be" 
added,  that  thought  cannot  directly  operate  with  the  deter- 
minations of  space  and  time,  until  these  determinations 
have  been  in  some  way  combined  and  prepared  for  it.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  Kant  has 
spoken  as  if  nothing  more  were  required  to  explain  the 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  mathematics  than  the 
consideration  that  space  and  time  are  the  a  priori  forms  of 
all  perception,  or  all  sensible  experience:  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  there  spoken  as  if  individual  objects,  as  existing  in 

•  ^  space  and  time,  were  revealed  purely  through  perception. 
But  the  doctrine  which  he  now  wishes  to  establish  is,  that 
the  perception  of  individual  objects  involves  a  certain  mode 

^  of  synthesis;  that  is,  it  involvea  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  mind.  Hence  he  tells  us  here  that  "  the  complex 
content  of  pure  perception  must  first  be  surveyed,  taken  up 
into  thought  and  combined,  before  there  can  be  any  know-  - 
ledge."  Now,  this^  can  only  mean  that  even  the  imagination 
of  individual  objects,  or  of  specific  determinations  of  space 
and  time,  implies  the  spontaneity  of  thought  Kant,  in 
fact,  is  here  suggesting  what  he  expressly  says   in    the 
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immediate  sequel,  that  the  synthesiB  of  imafgpiitioiL  is  ^re-    - 
suppoeed  as  the  basis  upon  which  explicit  thought. Qpein^tes 
with  itSB  piire  coricepfiohs^of  "categori         This  doctrine  is 
afterwaxdiB  developed  into  a  complex  theory,  under  the  title 
of  "the  schematism  of  the  understanding." 

9  6       SynthesiB,  then,  is  essential   as    the  condition   of   anyi 
knowledge  whatever,  no  matter  whether  that  knowledge? 
has  to  do  with  so-called  sensible   objects  or   with   pure 
perceptions.     If   we   are   dealing   with    pure   perceptions,  \ 
the '.qo^thesis  is  called  pwrty  whereas  if  we  are  dealing 
with   sensible  objects,  the   synthesis   is   empirical.     Kant 
further  points  out  that  the  analytic  activity  of  thought 
cannot  be  primary,  because  no  analysis  of  a  conception 
into    its    elements   ccm    possibly    be   made    imless    these 
elements  have  previously  been  combined.     If  there  is  a 
definite  content   in   our  consciousness,  that  content  may 
indeed   be  present  to  us   in  a  crude    and   confused  way, 
and  may  therefore  stand  in  need  of  analysis ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  no  content  whatever,  unless  thej 
elements  had   been  previously  put  together,  and  this  of 
course  means  that  there  must  always  be  synthesis  prior  to  | 
analysis.     It  is  to  synthesis,  then,  that  we  must  direct  our 
attention,   if    we   wish    to   discover    the    true   secret    of 
knowledge. 

Da  The  first  form  in  which  synthesis  operates  is  through  the 
iTT)AgjjT\A.t^nTi,  which  Kant  afterwards  calls  the  effect  of  the 
understanding  upoyi  thfl  RATiqihiljity  What  he  refers  to  is 
not  the  reproductive  imagination,  but  the  productive. 
Here  thought  operates  blindly  or  unconsciously,  combining 
together  the  elements  of  the  sensibility  into  a  unity, 
whether  those  elements  are  empirical  or  pure.  Only  when 
this  preliminary  synthesis  has  been  completed,  ccm  the 
I  understanding  with  its  pure  conceptions  operate  in  the 
constitution  of  objects  of  knowledge;  and  hence  the 
synthesis  of  the  imagination  has,  in  Kant's  words,  to  be 
"  brought  to  conceptions,"  i.e.,  has  to  be  converted  into  the 
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express  determination  of  the  images  of  perception  as  pre- 
supposing pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  this  being 
the  condition  of  .the  system  of  experience. 

506  If  we  look  at  the  pure  synthesis  of  thought  in  its  most 
general  aspect,  we  can  see  that  it  rests  upon  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  imderstanding.  Thus,  if  we  are  operating 
with  the  pure  elements  of  perception,  as  already  determined 
by  the  synthesis  of  imagination,  in  the  manner  in  which 
arithmetic  operates  with  them,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
presuppose  a  certain  conception  as  the  form  under  which 
the  concrete  element  supplied  to  the  understanding 
operates.  Arithmetic  is  based  upon  some  conception, — 
ordinarily  upon  the  conception  of  the  decade — but  whatever 
the  conception  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
science  of  arithmetic  without  referring  the  pure  elements 
of  number,  the  pure  units,  to  a  conception  of  some  kind. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
thought  operates  with  the  material  supplied  to  it  in  the 
productive  imagination. 

60  c  Transcendental  Logic  has  to  show  how  the  pure  synthesis 
of  imagination  is  "brought  to  conceptions."  There  are 
three  elements  employed,  as  Kant  points  out.  (1)  There 
is  the  complex  content  of  pure  perception,  which  we  must 
now  regard  as  an  unconnected  manifold,  or  mere  multi- 
plicity, that  is  not  in  itself  even  an  object  of  perception  or 
imagination;  (2)  the  element  supplied  by  imagination, 
which  unites  into  one  view  what  previously  was  the 
unconnected  manifold  of  pure  perception;  and  (3)  the 
element  supplied  by  the  understaiiding,  i.e,,  the  pure 
conceptions  which  reduce  the  blind '  or  unconscious  unity 
of  imagination  to  the  explicit  ^nity  of  the  understanding. 

51a  Now,  Kant  has  to  show  thai  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understanding  may  be  legitimately  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the\pure  fonts  of  the  analytic  judgment 
What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  analytic  judgment  ? 
It  operates  with  general  concejftions,  and  brings  these  into 
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relation  with  one  another,  either  in  a  judgment  or  in  a 
syllogism.  Here  Kant  has  in  his  mind  the  connection  of 
two  general  conceptions,  or  it  may  be  a  perception  and  a 
conception,  as  expressed  in  the  analytic  judgment.  The 
predicate  of  such  a  judgment  is  obtained  by  analysis  of  the 
subject,  for  the  analytic  judgment  never  adds  anything  to 
what  is  already  known,  but  only  states  explicitly  what  is 
tacitly  implied  in  a  given  conception.  Thus  the  analytic 
judgment  first  separates  a  certain  attribute  implied  in  a 
conception,  and  then  predicates  it  of  that  conception. 
Here  then  undoubtedly  understanding,  analytic  as  it  is, 
connects  together  or  combines  two  distinguishable  elements. 
But  understanding  must  have  a  certain  fixed  constitution, 
and,  if  so,  the  very  same  mode  of  operation  of  the  under- 
standing will  be  implied  in  that  prior  synthesis,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  all  analysis  presupposes.  In 
operating  with  abstract  conceptions,  as  understanding  does  ( 
in  the  formation  of  analytic  judgments,  the  mind  necessarilf^l 
employs  certain  principles  of  imity,  and  those  same  /j 
principles  it  employs  in  the  synthesis  of  perceptual  ^ 
elements  by  which  objects  of  perception  are  formed.  Thus 
the  very  same  acts  of  thought  which  are  employed  in  the 
determination  of  objects  of  perception  are  also  employed  in 
the  constitution  of  a  priori  synthetic  knowledge.  The  pure  ^^ 
conceptions  of  understanding,  which  are  the  functions  of 
unity,  are  therefore  fitted  to  determine  the  universal 
character  of  objects  a  priori,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
necessary  functions  of  unity  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
very  constitution  of  the  understanding. 

1  h  Following  out  thisprinciple,  Kant  finds  that  there  is 
exactly    tll6  "Sflffe   numbe^p   of    pure    conceptions    of    the 

\  understan3Emg  as  there  are  functions  oTtllOtrglrtrTn  -analytic 
judgmemg.  IB  itfus^Biso,  if  those  functitms  "consRlbW  the 
eSSSBS^ol  the  imd^^emcQng ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  thought 
essentially  consists  in  judgment,  and,  though  in  the  case 
of    analytic   judgments    we    ares;jOperating   with   abstract 
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conceptions,  we  must  nevertheless  bring  into  play  those 
functions  without  which  we  cannot  judge  at  all.  Assuming 
that  formal  logic  has  correctly  specified  the  various  wajs 
in  which  the  understanding  is  employed  in  the  analytic 
judgment,  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  the  whole^of^  the  pure 
conceplj^opa  yy  ^^*"fig»fift«  from  the  table  of  judgments 
already  given  (Hxtracts,  p.  48). 

Table  of  Categories. 

51c      (1)   Now,   under    the    head    of   gruarUUy   formal   logic 
specifies    universal,    particular    and     singular   judgments. 

(a)  In  such  a  judgment  as  "  Man  is  mortal,"  the 
quantity  is  said  to  be  universal,  because  the  predicate 
"mortal"  is  affirmed  of  every  member  of  the  class 
"man."  The  cat^ory  corresponding  to  this  subsumption 
of  all  individuals  under  one  conception  must  be  totality. 

iKo  doubt  the  universal  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a 

'combination     of    perceptual    elements,    nevertheless     the 

fimction    of    thought    will    be    fundamentally   the   same. 

(b)  A  j^articuiar  judgment,  such  as  *'  Some  men  are  wise," 
divides  up  the  abstract  conception  into  its  logical  parts,  and 
the  corresponding  category  will  therefore  be  a  number  of 
separate  perceptual  elements  regarded  as  several  or 
manifold.  The  category  then  is  plurality,  (c)  In  the 
mig:idc^  judgment,  such  as  "^Socrates  is  a  man,"  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  general  or  abstract  conception,  but  rather 
with  an  individual.  In  the  analytic  judgment  no  distinc- 
tion   is   made    between    the   singular   and    the   universal 

;  judgment,  because  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  subject 
without  qualification.  )LBut,  argues  Kant,  the  function  of 
unity  presupposed  in  the  singular  judgment  must  be  made 
explicit  when  we  are  dealing  with  synthetic  judgments, 
because  l^ere  we  have  to  see  the  object  in  the  making,  so  to 
speak.  Hence  the  function  of  thought  implied  in  this  form 
of  judgment  is  ^nitjf.     Taking  the  categories  in  the  reverse 
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order — proba^^with  a  view  to  his  subqpquQflt  recgiarjk  jhat 
the  ^hir^^^j^j^^^rj\  i^i^^\^  p^^fl^«^  ^^pp  iffl^nv^^iTi^  to  a  union 

of  th6"8econd  withrthe  first— :Kant  enumerates  tfie  categories 
of  qgantily  ^s^^'ifj^^ff^'mH^    and  totql^,     -— -^ 

"(zj  In  the  analytic  judgment,  quality  has  three  forms, — 
the  afiirmative,  the  n^ajixe  and    the  infinite  judgment. 

(a)  ifow,  when  thought  is  synthetic,  and  is  therefore 
constituting  perceptual  elements  into  objects,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  function  presupposed  in  the  aflSrmative 
judgment  is  the  determination  of  an  object  of  perception 
as  a  realitti,  {V)  Similarly,  the  negative  judgment  must 
yield,  when  it  is  interpreted  from  the  synthetic  point  of 
view,  the  cat^ory  of  non-recUity  or  negation.  Negation,  it 
must  ]y  "^fifiTYg^jja  ^VTf  ^^8  n/Qfg  absence  of  ^^^Kj^Jbut 
the  nftfTRtinn  n^  ^  T^^;^^^i  gJY^"  ?T  llH^,^^^  reality,  (c)  Then, 
lastly,  the  infinite  judgment,  which  exclu(Jes  a  conception 
from  one  sphere  and"  puts  it  into  another,  yields  the 
cat^ory  of  limUation,  which  is  just  a  synthesis  of  reality 
and  negation. 

(3)     Relation. — (a)     A     categorical^  judgment     affirms^ 
<jTrfy>t1j;m— without  limitation.     Now,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  actual  objects  of  experience,  simple  or  unconditional 
predication   must   consist    in  attributing   properties    to   a 
substance:  hence  our  category  is  vQhsxfacuce  and^^i^sislmce. 

(b)  The  hypothetical  judgment  takes  the  form,  "  If  A  is  B, 
then  C  is  D  " :  it  does  not  aflBrm  without  qualification,  but 
only  imder  a  condition :  it  does  not  assert  that  C  is  D,  but 
only  that  t/  A  is  B,  then  C  is  D.  Hence,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  actual  objects  of  experience,  conditionality, 
or  the  dependence  of  one  element  upon  another,  must  take 
the  form  of  real  dependence  or  conditionality,  and  real 
dependence  or  conditionality  will  be  the  relation  of  coAfse^ 
and  effect,  (c)  In  the  disjxmctive  judgment,  which  takes 
the  form  "A  is  either  B  or  C,"  we  have  a  whole  of 
conception,  together  with  subordinate  conceptions,  which 
in    their    totality    constitute    the    whole.      For,    in     the 
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difljunctive  judgment,  "  A  is  either  B  or  C,"  B  and  C  must 
exhaust  all  the  possibilities :  otherwise  the  disjunctive 
judgment  would  not  be  valid.  When  this  principle 
of  the  reciprocal  exclusiveness  of  two  conceptions  which 
together  constitute  a  totality  is  applied  to  real  objects  of 
experience,  we  must  have  the  mutual  exclusion  and  yet 
relation  of  real  substances,  smd  this  is  the  cat^ory  of 
"f^  community  or  redproeal  causation, 

(4)  Modality. — (a)  The  first  form  of  the  modal  judg- 
ment is  the  problematic,  in  which  it  is  not  asserted  that 
" something  is,"  but  only  that  "something  may  either  be 
or  not  be/'  ThusT^for  example,  we  might  have  the 
judgment,  "  The  world  may  or  may  not  have  been  created." 
Now,  when  this  principle  is  applied  to  possible  objects  of 
experience,  we  get  the  categories  of  possibility  and  impos- 
sjh^iil/'  (*)  The  assertpric  jud^agjjt,  again,  asserts  a 
connection  of  ideas  without  any  limitation.  The  fimction 
of  thought  in  the  synthetic  judgment  will,  therefore,  be  the 
comprehension  of  a  reaJ^  object,  of  experience  as  existing 
or  not  existing,  i.e.,  as  an  actual  object  of  experience,  or  as 
one  that  has  no  actuality.  The  category,  then,  is  fanxt^LM. 
and  Tijm-gptg^engg.  (c)  Lastly,  the  apodictic  judgment  asserts 
the  absolutely  neQ^ag^yy  fionna^tiAn  of  two  conceptions ; 
that  is,  its  principle  is  that  two  given  conceptions  must 
necessarily  be  thought  as  correlative.  And  when  we 
apply  this  principle  to  objects  of  experience,  we  get  the 
categories  of  neces^y  and  cqrUingencT/,  meaning  by  necessity 
the  necessity  of  an  object  of  experience,  and  by  contingency 
the  denial  of  such  necessity. 
62  a      By  following  the  guiding-thread  of  the  forms  of  judg- 

(ment,  as  tabulated  by  general  logic,  we  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  discover  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, and  to  discover  all  of  them.  These  pure 
conceptions  are  the  functions  of  unity  constitutive  of  the 
very  nature  of  understanding ;  without  which,  therefore,  no 
knowledge  of  objects  of  experience  can  be  obtained ;  and 
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we  may  have  perfect  oonfidence  in  the  validity  of  our 
derivation,  because  the  list  of  conceptions  has  not  been 
picked  up  empirically,  but  has  been  derived  from  a  simple 
principle,  viz.,  the  faculty  of  judgment 

11. 

^%b  (1)  When  we  look  at  this  table  of  categories,  the  first 
thing  that  suggests  itself  is  that  they  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups,  which  we  may  distinguish  respectively  as  the 
mathematical  and  the  dynamical  categories.  The  former 
are  concerned  with  "  objects  of  perception " ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  express  the  first  constitution  of  an  object  of 
experience  by  the  synthesis  of  elements  into  individual 
wholes.  Take,  for  example,  the  categories  of  quantity, 
viz.,  imity,  plurality  and  totality.  By  the  synthetic 
activity  of  thought,  elements  of  perception,  which  in 
themselves  are  a  mere  manifold,  are  combined  under  one 
of  these  categories,  after  they  have  been  prepared  for 
their  subsumption  imder  the  cat^ory  by  the  synthesis  of 
the  imagination.  The  product,  however,  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  single  object.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from  \ 
pure  perception,  the  category  of  unity  determines  the  | 
elements  of  perception  as  single,  the  category  of  plurality 
as  manifold,  the  category  of  totality  as  a  whole.  Strictly 
speaking,  as  Kant  immediately  goes  on  to  point  out,  it^ 
is  only  the  category  of  totality  which  constitutes  the 
object  of  experience,  the  remaining  categories  being  rather 
the  two  subordinate  phases  of  this  complex  category. 
Thus,  e.g.,  before  a  line  can  be  an  object  of  thought,  the 
perceptual  elements  or  parts  of  the  line  must  be  given  one 
after  the  other,  represented  as  a  whole  by  the  imagination, 
and  combined  by  thought  into  the  consciousness  of  a 
single  line.  This  will  explain  what  Kant  means  when  he 
says  that  the  mathematical  cat^ories  are  ''concerned 
with    objects    of   perception."     What    he  means   is,  that 
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these  categories  do  not  deal  with  the  relation  or  con- 
nection of  objects  of  experience  with  one  another,  but  with 
those  objects  when  they  are  viewed  in  themselves  or 
separately.  The  dynamical  categories,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  with  the  relation  or  connection  of  objects  not  taken 
singly.  The  first  group  of  them — those  set  down  under 
the  head  of  relation — are  occupied  with  the  inter- 
dependence of  objects  of  perception  on  one  another,  and 
the  main  category  here  employed  is  that  of  reciprocal 
action.  The  other  division  of  the  dynamical  cat^oriee — 
those  placed  xmder  the  head  of  modality — are  occupied, 
not  with  the  actual  relations  of  objects  so  far  as  they  cure 
interdependent,  but  with  the  relation  of  objects  to  the 
subject  that  knows  them.  This  is  what  Kant  means  by 
saying  that  the  categories  in  the  second  group  are  "con- 
cerned with  the  existence  of  those  objects,  as  related  either 
to  one  another  or  to  the  xmderstanding.*'  The  categories 
of  relation  are  those  which  deal  with  objects  as  related 
to*one  another^  ffie  cafegonS' of  m6ffal!t!5r*"tB6se'^  dealw 

with^fEe  reiatiQft.,of  objects  to  the  understancEngT'^  (2) 
Looking  again  at  our  list  of  categtiiTteg;^"'if8Uggestive 
that  the  number  in  each  class  is  three.  The  division  of 
conceptions  made  by  formsJ  logic  naturally  proceeds  by  way 
of  dichotomy.  Why,  then,  do  we  find  that  the  categories 
are  divided  on  a  difierent  principle  ?  The  answer  must 
be  that  the  application  of  the  function  of  the  under- 
standing to  actual  elements  of  perception  introduces  a 
modification,  inasmuch  as  the  understanding  is  not 
simply  analyzing  a  conception  and  expressing  it  in  a 
judgment,  but  is  combining  elements  into  a  new  whola 
We  have  also  to  observe  that  the  categories  of  each 
class  are  not  related  in  the  way  of  mutual  exclusiveness. 
The  third  category  is  in  all  cases  a  synthesis  of  the 
other  two.  Thus,  as  Kant  points  out,  totality  is  just 
plurality  r^arded  as  unity,  limitation  is  reality  combined 
with    negation,    community    is    causality    in    which    two 
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substances  mutuallj  determine  each  other,  and  necessity  is 
just    existence   given  bj  mere  possibility.     This  suggestive 
remark   of   Kant   is    not    further   developed    hj   himself, 
but  it  was  taken  up  hj  Fichte,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  developed  in  a  more  systematic  way  by  HegeL     We 
have  here  in  fact  the  germ  of  the  principle  which  underlies 
the  whole    of    the  H^elian    Logic,   with    this    difference  / 
that  H^el  not  only  finds  this   principle  of  triplicity,  or  / 
the  combination  of  opposite  conceptions,  manifested  in  each  1 
class  of  categories,  but  he  makes  it  the  animating  principle/ 
by  which  an  advance  is  made  from  the  simplest  to  the^ 
most  complex  category ;  so  that  Kant's  ideal  of  a  complete 
and  systematic  accoimt   of   the    functions    of    thought   is 
attempted  to    be   carried    out   by  Hegel  in  a  more  con- 
sistent and  thorough-going  way. 


Chapter  IL — ^Deduction   of  the   Categories. 

13.  Principles  of  a  Transcendental  Deduction. 

3  0  With  the  first  chapter  of  the  Analytic  of  Conceptions 
Kant  has  finished  what  he  afterwards  calls  (section  26, 
ExtractSy  page  78)  the  "  metaphysicar*  deduction  of  the 
categories  ;  in  other  words,  he  has  shown,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  logical  functions  of  thought,  that  there  are 
certain  a  p)Hori  forms  of  synthesis,  which  belong  to  the  very 
constitution  of  the  imderstanding.  He  has  now  to  give 
a  "  transcendental "  deduction,  corresponding  to  the  tran- 
scendental exposition  of  space  and  time,  just  as  the 
metaphysical  deduction  of  the  categories  corresponds  to 
the  metaphysical  exposition  of  the  forms  of  space  and 
time.  He  probably  uses  the  term  "deduction,"  instead 
of  "  exposition,"  because  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing have  to  be  derived  from  the  logical  functions  of 
thought,  and  because,  when  derived,  their  application  to 
experience  has  to  be  justified  or  shown  to  be  legitimate 
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In  law  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  the  ques- 
tion of  fwct  and  the  question  of  righJt,  Thus,  in  point  of 
fact  a  man  may  be  in  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  a  just  claim  to  it.  And  it 
may  be  shown,  to  apply  this  distinction  to  the  question 
of  knowledge,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  apply  certain 
principles  of  the  understanding  in  the  determination  of 
objects  of  experience,  but  we  cannot  at  once  pass  from 
this  fact  to  the  conclusion  that  the  application  of  those 
principles  is  legitimate.  Instances  of  the  actual  use  of 
such  principles  may  readily  be  obtained  from  the  law  of 
causality.  We  assign  a  cause  for  heat  and  cold,  for 
eclipses  of  the  sim,  and  for  innumerable  other  objects.  The 
empirical  explanation  of  our  right  to  the  use  of  such 
principles  is  simply  that  the  connections  are  actually 
exhibited  in  our  experience.  This,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine 
of  Locke,  but,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  Hume,  it  could 
never  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  so 
applied  was  necessary  and  universal.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  able  to  show  that  the  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
mg  are  not  only  as  a  matter_^_fact3EaplQJ^^  ^^ 
Setermination  of  our  experience,  but  that  we  have  a  right 
so  jto^empley-them. 
64  a  Now,  there  was  no  difl&culty  in  giving  a  transcendental 
exposition   of   space   and    time,  because   it   wsts    easy    to 


y    show   that  we  can    have    no  perception  whatever   unless 

^       //f^^^®J?^^PP9§?  SP^Q§_§pd  v^i5J®„J^  tll^  ^.  »rioH  conditions 
(^\'^         of   perception.     Since    only    by    the  applicatiorT^f  tfiJase 
^  ^  forms  of  sense  could  we  be   conscious   even   of  concrete 

sensible  things,  we  were  enabled  to  prove  that  space 
and  time  are  pure  perceptions,  and  frem  this  conclusion 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  advancing  to  the  further  con- 
clusion that  space  and  time  are  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  our  experience  of  sensible  things.  Slaving 
established  this  result,  we  were  further  able  to  show  how 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  perception  are  possible. 
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^b  But  this  simple  method  of  establishing  the  a  priori 
and  transcendental  character  of  the  forms  of  perception 
cannot  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the.  understanding,  for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  objects 
Inight  be  presented  to  us  even  though  those  objects  were 
not  determined  \>j  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  We 
.  cannot  say,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  sensible 
experience  is  possible  without  the  application  of  the 
cat^ories  of  thought  Here,  therefore,  the  difficulty  arises  , 
to  explain,  or  justify,  the  contention  that  there  sxe 
universal  and  necessary  principles  of  understanding,  based 
upon  the  a  priori  functions  of  thought ;  for  thinking  is 
in  all  cases  spontaneous  activity,  and  the  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  analytic  judgments  shows  that  we  may 
think  without  thereby  determining  objects.  The  problem, 
therefore^  is  JtQ^xplain  hq^r  jjbg  sjponta^ 
tKougKt  should  yetTfiave  objective  validity.  jOn^  the  one  * 
hBEfRTT  Tt'^'^ems" as  if  ^e  had^'experience  of  objects  inde- 
pendently of  the  activity  of  ^thought,,, and, ^  on  l;he  other 
.  hand,  it  seems  equally  evident  that  from  such  experience 
we  cannot  derive  universal  and  necessarj^  principles.  The 
dfficulty,  therefore,  is  to  show  how  mese  apparently 
contradictory  statements  may  be  reconciled.  Can  it  be 
shown  at  once  that  we  have-  experience  of  objects  in 
some  sense  prior  to  the  activity  of  the  uncTerstandihg, 
and  that  objects  are  necessarily  conditioned  by  the 
activity  of  the  understanding?  Take,  e.ff,,  the  conception 
of  cause.  Such  a  conception  is  not  based  upon  mere 
analysis :  if  it  were,  we  should  find  in  the  conception  of 
the  cause  the  idea  of  the  effect ;  but  the  cause  A  is 
different  from  the  effect  B,  and  therefore  B  cannot  be 
derived  from  A  in  an  analytic  judgment.  Now,  whenever 
we  have  a  synthetic  judgment,  the  difficulty  arises  to 
explain  by  what  right  we  go  beyond  the  conception  from 
which  we  start  to  add  to  it  what  is  not  originally  con- 
tained in  it.     Why   should   our   conception    of   cause  be 
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applicable  in  the  determination  of  objects  ?  What  entitles 
us  to  afldrm  that  without  that  conception  experience  is 
impossible  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  that  the  conception 
of  cause  is  merely  an  idea  in  our  minds,  to  which  no 
object  of  experience  conesponds? 
55  a  It  is  no  answer  to  this  difficulty  to  say  that  the  principle 
of  causality  may  be  established  by  an  induction  from 
experience.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  we  are 
continually  employing  such  principles  as  that  of  causality 
in  the  determination  of  objects  of  experience;  but,  if  this 
is  the  only  basis  for  such  principles,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  show  that  they  are  universal  and  necessary,  and 
therefore  we  shall  never  be  able  to  show  that  the  forms 
of  thought  which  they  presuppose  are  the  a  priori  con- 
ditions of  experience. 

55  h      We  have,  then,  to  give  a  transcendental  deduction  of  all 

the  a  priori  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  obviously 
the  principle  by  which  we  must  be  guided  in  that  de- 
duction is  that  those  conceptions  are  the  apHori  conditions 
^  of  all  possible  experience.  Just  as  in  the  Transcendental 
Aesthetic  it  was  proved  that  the  a  priori  synthetic  judg- 
ments of  mathematics  can  be  explained  only  because  space 
and  time  are  the  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  so  we 
must  be  able  to  show  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  thought 
are  the  a  priori  conditions  of  all  possible  experience.  If 
we  can  establish  this,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  principles  of  the  understanding,  or  the  universal 
judgments  which  we  make  in  regard  to  objects  of  ex- 
perience, are  universal  and  necessary.  But  there  is  no  other 
possible  way  of  justifying  them. 

Sectwii  IL — A  priori  Conditions  of  ExperieTice. 

56  a      In  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason  Eant 

gave  what  he  calls  in  the  Preface  a  "  subjective  deduction," 
meaning  by  that  a  justification  of  the  categories  from  the 


\: 
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i  point  of  view  of  the  operations  of  thought  implied  in 
the  constitution  of  objects  of  experience.  This  subjective 
deduction,  aa  he  here  indicates,  might  be  dispensed  with, 
inasmuch  as  the  main  object  of  a  transcendental  deduction-''^ 

I  of  the  categories  is  to  show  that  these  are  the  universal 

and  necessary  conditions  of  objectivity,  t.e.,  of  a  system  of 

^experience.     It  is,  however,  of  advantage  to  give  also  a 

subjective    deduction  :    (1)   because    understanding   proper 

comes  into  play  only  after  certain  preparatory  forms   of 

j  synthesis  have  been  in  operation,  and  (2)  because  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  understanding  can  be 
a  condition  of  the  knowledge  of  real  objects  notwithstand- 

I    ing  that  objects  are  in  a  certain  sense  perceived  prior  to 
its  operation. 
►6  b       What  has  to  be  explained,  the^r  ^  tb^  ^^^^  ^stematic.^^ 
connection  by  the  mind^f  aU^Jhlg^objfifito.  pl  Q^^ 
into  'a^wKole.^t^onsciousness  muat,  .therefore,  be  itself  a 
iSfflEy.     If  we  supposed  it  broken  up   into  a   number  of 
distinct    and   independent    states,  it   is   obvious   that    we 
should  never  have  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  a  connected 
system  of  perceptions.    The  perception  of  an  object  involves 
the  presence  to  consciousness  of  various  elements,  which 

'  are  viewed  as  a  single  whole  or  totality.     This  may  be 

(   called  synopsis;  but  it  is  evident  that,  since  no  distiuctive 

^  elements  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  unless  they  have 
been  distinguished  and  combined  by  the  mind,  synopsis 
must  imply  some  form  of  synthesis.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  explanation  of  objects  of  perception  to  refer  merely 
to  the  sensibility,  though  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic 
Kant  seemed  to  regard  this  as  sufficient :  for  the  sensibility 
is  purely  receptive,  and  as  such  it  can  yield  only  an  uncon-  , 
nected  manifold.  With  the  receptivity  must  be  combined 
the  spontaneity  of  syntlTCBlB,  And  thiiT  syntTiesis,  «^in,  has 
thr^^'forms  or  objectsTTIie  synthesis  of  apprehension,  the 
synfEeiSs  of  reproduction,  and^TEe^'syntfiesis  of  recogni- 
tion. ' 


■^ 
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1.  Synthesis  of  Apprehension  in  Perception, 

67  a  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  our  consciousness  come 
under  the  form  of  time,  which  is  the  imiversal  form  of 
sensibility.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  time  is  the  form  of 
external  objects  and  also  of  the  internal  series  of  feelings. 
Further,  it  is  the  form  which  is  presupposed  in  particular 
sensible  objects  and  also  in  space  and  time  as  determinate 
|6bjects  of  our  consciousness.  And  as  time  is  the  universal 
form  of  consciousness,  obviously  there  can  be  no  conscious- 
ness of  objects  unless  every  part  of  our  knowledge  or 
l^xperience  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  one  time. 
The  importance  of  this  remark  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
determines  the  conditions  of  the  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
as  distinguished  from  things  in  themselves;  for  what  we 
have  to  account  for  is  not  the  existence  and  character  of 
things  in  themselves,  but  the  existence  and  chsuracter  of 
objects  as  they  appear  within  our  consciousness.  This 
general  remark  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  are 
considering  what  is  involved  in  the  various  aspects  of 
synthesis. 

57  ^  Time,  then,  as  the  universal  form  of  our  consciousness, 
is  presupposed  in  the  perception  of  all  objects.  AWhatever 
other  elements  may  be  implied  in  an  object,  wnatever  its 
sensible  differences,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  always 
implied,  viz.,  that  it  is  presented  in  our  consciousness 
under  the  form  of  time.  This  is  important,  because  it 
shows  us  what  is  the  condition  of  the  discrimination  of  the 
various  elements  implied  in  the  perception  of  an  object 
Each  impression  no  sooner  arises  than  it  disappears,  and 
therefore,  if  we  suppose  consciousness  reduced  to  a  number 
of  separate  or  discrete  impressions,  there  will  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  these  as  separate  and  discrete.  A  consciousness 
limited  to  the  impression  of  a  single  moment  could  not 
discriminate  that  impression  from  the  consciousness  of  t^e 
successive  moments;  therefore  perception  implies  not  merely 
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impressions  coming  one  after  another,  but  the  consciousness 
of  these  impressions  as  coming  one  after  the  other  or 
Buccessively.  Further,  not  only  is  this  consciousness  of 
succession  essential  to  the  discrimination  of  one  impression 
from  another,  but  the  various  impressions  must  obviously 
be  combined  in  the  unity  of  a  single  consciousness  of 
various  successions  as  united  into  a  sii^le  object  There- 
fore thejvurious  impressions  as^  they jjaw  grasped 
by  the  inintt;""dihdtEi8T^8  wSajTmay^roperiy  be  called  the 
syntliMis  vf  uppH/uiiSioii,  It  is  "apprehension,"  because 
there  IB  4  (CrecFconsciousness  of  the  elements  constituting 
the  manifold  of  an  individual  object ;  and  it  is  "  synthesis," 
because  this  manifold  is  imited  in  the  one  object  of  con- 
sciousness. 

57  c      What  has  been  said  in  r^ard  to  the  necessity  of   a 

synthesis  of  the  sensible  manifold  applies  equally  to  pure 
elements  of  perception,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  manifold  of 
space  and  tima  Here  also  the  consciousness  of  a  succession 
of  elements  is  presupposed;  z.e.,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
determinations  of  space, — e.g,,  a  line  or  triangle  or  circle — 
time,  as  the  form  of  inner  sense,  is  an  element  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  object,  and  the  manifold  of  pure 
perception  must  be  combined  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
object, — the  line,  triangle,  circle;  so  that  here  also  we 
have  a  synthesis  of  apprehension,  differing  from  that  in 
the  case  of  sensible  objects  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
pure  synthesis. 

2.  Synthesis  of  Reprodrvction  in  Imagination. 

58  a      We  know  from  ordinary  psychology  that  ideas  which 

have  been  frequently  associated  tend  to  reproduce  one 
another,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  the  object  from  percep- 
tion the  elements  or  ideas  that  have  been  given  in  previous 
perception  reappear  in  consciousness.  Now,  if  this  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is  a  purely  arbitrary  or  subjective  process. 
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it  is  obvious  that  it  can  in  no  way  help  us  to  determine 
objects.     The  form  of  our  consciousness,  no  matter  what  the 
particular  ideas  which  appear  in  it  may  be,  is  always,  as 
we   have   seen,   a   succession;   but,   so    far   as    the    mere 
empirical    law  of  the   association    of   ideas  is   concerned, 
we  cannot  discriminate  a  real  or  objective  succession  from 
an  arbitrary  or  subjective  succession  simply  on  the  ground 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  ideas  are  associated ;  for  all  ideas 
are  associated,  the  wildest  fancies  as  well  as  that  connec- 
tion of  ideas  which  we  regard  as  objective.     It  is  plain, 
then,  that  there  must  be  something  more  in  the  association 
of  the  elements  which  go  to  constitute  the  consciousness 
of  a  real  object  than  mere  association ;  in  other  words,  the 
elements  must  themselves  be  somehow  connected  together 
in  the  reproductive  imagination  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
us  to  refer  them  to,  or  regard  them  as  indicating,  real  objects 
of   experience.     No  matter,  therefore,  what   may   be   the 
character  of  the  special  sensible  elements  involved  in  the 
consciousness  of  an  object,  those  elements  cannot  be  con- 
/nected  in  a  purely  arbitrary  way,  but  must  somehow  or 
/other  be  associated  on  the. basis  of  a  rule.     Were  it  not 
so,  the  empirical  imagination  would  never  come  into  play 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  consciousness  of  objects 
or  facts,  and  without  the  consciousness  of  objects  or  facts 
we  should  not  have  the  consciousness  of  fictions. 
68  6      What,  then,  is  the  character  of  this  rule  which  is  pre- 
supposed   in    the   reproductive    imagination  ?       It    must 
obviously  be  one    which   is  implied   in   the    very  nature 
of   the   reproductive    imagination   itself:    in   other  words, 
reproduction  must  be  based  upon  some  fixed  constitution 
of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  therefore  in  its  operation 
it  must  be  the  condition  a  priori  of  a  necessary  sjmthetic 
unity.     Let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  in  the  explana- 
tion of  experience  we  cannot  fall  back  upon  the  assumption 
that  things  in  themselves  have  a  certain  definite  nature, 
and  that  knowledge  consists  in  a  correspondence  subsisting 
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between  our  consciousness  of  objects  and  objects  as  they 
reaUy  are.  For,  whatever  the  things  may  be  in  themselves, 
they  are  for  our  knowledge  nothing  until  they  are  somehow 
brought  into  relation  to  our  minds,  and  the  only  manner 
in  which  things  in  themselves  can  come  into  relation  to 
our  minds  is  through  the  impressions  of  sense,  which  are 
subjective  states  in  us,  not  determinations  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves.X^We  have,  therefore,  to  explain 
the  consciousness  of  objects  without  going  beyond  con- 
sciousness, and  the  only  way  we  can  do  so,  is  by  showing 
that,  while  all  our  ideas  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  a^ 
succession  in  time,  there  is  a  certain  order  or  rule  in  the 
manner  in  which  our  impressions  are  reproduced  in  the 
imagination,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  this  rule  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  reference  of  our  impressions  to! 
objects.  What  we  have  to  show,  then,  is  that  we  can/ 
have  no  image  of  an  object,  not  even  of  a  pure  object,^ 
i,e,,  a  determination  of  space  or  time,  unless  there  is  a  fixed/ 
rule  or  order,  imposed  upon  us  by  the  character  of  ourl 
imagination.  If  it  is  the  case  that  imagination  is  the 
blind  or  unconscious  operation  of  the  understanding 
in  its  application  to  the  reproduced  elements  of  perception, 
then  we  can  explain  how  we  should  speak  of  objects  of 
experience.  Kant,  in  other  words,  seeks  to  account  for  the 
consciousness  of  objectivity  by  showing  that  it  means,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  the  consciousness  of  a  fixed  rule  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  elements  of  perception.  :-Take,  e.g.,  the 
case  of  reproduction,  where  we  have  a  pure  object  of 
perception,  say  a  line.  The  consciousness  of  a  line  of 
course  presupposes  that  there  is  a  direct  apprehension  of 
the  parts  or  elements  which  go  to  constitute  it.  But 
this  is  not  enough:  even  if  we  suppose  those  elements 
to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  in  a  unity,  we  shall  not  have 
the  consciousness  of  a  line;  for  a  line  is  not  merely  this 
particular  image  now  before  me,  but  it  is  an  image  that 
exhibits  the  universal  manner  in  which  every  line  must 
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be  produced.  Therefore,  not  only  must  we  have  the 
various  parts  or  elements  of  the  line  produced  as  we  draw 
it,  but  we  must  be  capable  of  reproducing  these  elements, 
and  holding  them  before  consciousness.  This  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  there  being  for  us  the  consciousness 
of  a  line.  If  the  prior  elements  dropped  entirely  out  of  our 
consciousness  as  the  new  elements  appeared  in  imagination, 
it  is  plain  that  we  should  never  have  the  consciousness  of 
the  one  single  object,  the  line.  Now,  the  manner  in  which 
these  elements  are  reproduced  must  be  in  accordance  with 
a  universal  rule;  otherwise  a  line  might  be  produced  by 
any  kind  of  combination  of  elements  of  perception.  Thus, 
though  the  imagination  works  blindly  or  unconsciously,  it 
must  operate  in  conformity  with  the  rule  which  is  after- 
wards brought  to  explicit  consciousness  by  the  under* 
standing. 
69  a  The  synthesis  of  reproduction,  then,  is  presupposed  or 
implied  in  the  sjnithesis  of  apprehension,  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  i«.,  the  con- 
sciousness of  certain  elements  as  distinguished  from  ohe 
another  and  yel^  folio  wing  in  succesaioiv  aad  pf  thee*^ 
elements  as  combined  into  a  whole,  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  objects^  Thus  we  have 
discovered  that  there  is  a  transcendental  faculty  of 
imagination,  just  as  there  is  a  transcendental  faculty  of  the 
understanding;  in  other  words,  the  universal  rules,  under 
which  the  imagination  blindly  operates,  are  the  necessary 
condition  under  which  the  consciousness  of  objects  is 
possible  and  only  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  imagination 
is  not  the  explicit  conception  of  objects  as  conforming  to 
universal  rules,  but  we  must  hold  that  the  imagination 
operates  in  such  a  way  that  when  understanding  explicitly 
subsumes  perceptions  under  categories,  it  is  simply  doing 
clearly  and  consciously  what  the  imagination  has  already 
done  blindly  and  unconsciously. 
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3.  Syntheaia  of  Eecognition  in  Conceptions. 

K)a  Kant  has  argued  that  for  the  consciousness  of  objects  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be,  not  only  apprehension, 
but  reproduction :  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  not  only 
be  elements  of  sense  grasped  by  the  mind  in  their  separate- 
ness,  but  that  these  should  be  reproduced,  and  reproduced 
in  the  original  order.  To  the  constitution  of  any  image 
of  perception  this  complex  process  is  therefore  required. 
But  something  more  is  needed  before  we  can  explain  the 
consciousness  of  the  object  proper.  The  new  element^ 
referred  to  is  what  Kant  calls  the  "synthesis  of  recognition." 
It  is  required  not  only  that  the  elements  of  perception 
should  be  reproduced  in  their  original  order,  an  order  which  * 
must  conform  to  a  rule  of  the  understanding,  but  it  is 
further  necessary  that  what  is  so  reproduced  should  be 
recognised  as  idetnticaL  Apart  from  such  recognition  we 
could  not  have^the  consciousness  of  objects,  that  is  to  say, 
the  consciousness  of  perceptions  as  coming  under  a  rule  of 
the  understanding.  Without  the  identity  of  consciousness  * 
in  recognition  there  would  be  no  unity  in  our  knowledge, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  conscious  of 
various  determinations  as  constituting  the  unity  of  one  whole.„_ 
^  For  example,  supposing  we  are  dealing  with  pure  units 
of  perception,  as  in  the  case  of  number :  these  imits  must 
be  apprehended,  and  they  must  be  reproduced  according  to 
a  rule;  but,  unless  we  can  recognise  that  the  units  so 
reproduced  are  identical  with  the  units  originally  appre- 
hended, we  shall  not  be  conscious  of  them  as  forming  a 
sum.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  not  merely  a  synthesis 
of  units,  but  the  consciousness  of  such  synthesis,  that  we 
get  the  conception  of  a  sum.  For  knowledge,  then,  the 
rule  which  is  presupposied  in  the  synthesis  of  reproduction 
must  be  before  consciousness;  in  other  words,  we  must 
become  conscious  of  the  imity  of  thought  in  the  process 
of  constructing  the  object 
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606  What,  then,  is  to  be  understood  by  an  dbjed  f  We  have 
seen  that  experience  always  involves  impressions  of  sense,  and 
that  these,  when  referred  to  objects,  constitute  experience. 
But  the  objects  to  which  impressions  are  referred  cannot  be 
objects  lying  beyond  consciousness,  for  such  objects  have  no 
meaning  for  our  knowledge.  What,  then,  do  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  an  object  as  corresponding  to  our 
knowledge?  Here  we  seem  to  oppose  the  object  to  our 
consciousness,  as  if  the  former  existed  independently  of  the 
latter.  But,  if  knowledge  never  transcends  consciousness, 
it  is  plain  that  such  a  view  is  untenable.  Our  question, 
then,  is.  What  is  the  object  for  consciousness  ?  What  is 
that  which  we  contrast  with  our  consciousness  of  an  object, 
and  which  yet  is  within  consciousness? 

60  c  An  object  within  consciousness,  aa  distinguished  from  a 
thing  in  itself,  must  receive  its  character,  not  from  anything 
lying  beyond  the  circle  of  consciousness,  but  from  something 
within  consciousness  itself.  Now,  we  know  that  the  mind 
does  not  originate  the  elements  of  sense,  and  therefore  we 
must  seek  for  the  explanation  of  objectivity  in  the  form 
applied  by  the  mind  to  the  elements  of  sense.  We_  have 
also  seen  that  the  consciousness  of  objects  Cftimot  be 
explained  meriely.from  the  form  of  perception,  even  when 
it  is  combined  with  the  elements  of  sense.  The  source  ofi 
objectivity  must  therefore  lie  aomehow^ji  the  form  oi 
understanding  in  its  relation  to  the  paaD^ld  of  perception] 
Hence  Kant  says  that  "the  imity  which  the  object  demands 
can  be  only  the  formal  unity  of  consciousness  in  the 
synthesis  of  its  various  determinations."  When  we  say 
that  we  know  an  object,  we  mean  that  the  understanding 
has  combined  various  determinations  of  perception  into 
unity.  An  object,  in  other  words,  presupposes  the  sjaJbaiUBPti^ 
.  tion  of  the  manifold  under  a  rule,  and  the  consciousness  ofl 
object©  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  synthetic  unity* 
which  is  implied  in  this  rule.  When  we  speak  of  an  object, 
we    really    imply   the   universality    of   a    rule,    and    the 
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univerBality  of  the  rule  implies  the  synthesis  of  the  tmder- 
standing. 
I  a  Knowledge,  then,  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  of  an  object;  ( 
is  impossible  without  conception.  .No'dbuw  IBe  conception  I 
employed  may  be  indefinite  and  oBscuf  e,  BHP  If  ifiu^t1BWayi§ 
be  present,  since  without  it  there  can  be  no  consciousness 
of  an  object  Thus,  if  we  are  conscious  of  any  external 
thing  or  body,  the  conception  of  "  body  "  is  presupposed  as 
a  rule  to  which  every  individual  sensible  external  thing 
must  conform.  And  as  objectivity  involves  in  some  sense 
the  necessary  connection  of  elements  of  perception  in  an 
individual  object,  or  the  necessary  connection  of  objects 
with  one  another  in  one  system  of  experience,  there  must 
be  a  transcendental  condition  lying  at  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  objects,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  bur 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  nature.  This  transcendental 
system  or  ground  of  all  objectivity  must  be  absolutely 
universal,  ije.y  it  must  be  the  precondition  of ^  every  possible 
object  ofexperience,  and  if  we  can  find  out  such  a  condition 
of  objectivity,  we  shaU  have  answered  the  question:  Wh&t  is 

i^*^^,^JbyJLhgL*^TTlPith^"S  =  X j^h^'^^,/^^^«*^2!!"^'^"  ^^®  object  ? 
jl^  This  absolutely  original  or  primary  conclition  of  all 
objectivity  is  simply  transcendental  apperception.  The 
term  "  apperc^tion "  was  used  by  Leibnitz  in  contrast  to 
perception,  the  latter  being  the  unreflective  consciousness 
of  objects,  the  former  being  the  consciousness  of  self  as 
distinguished  from  and  related  to  objects.  Kant  adopts 
these  terms,  and  gives  them  the  meaning  proper  to  his  own 
system.  Apperception  is  for  him  identical  with  self-con- 
sciougufiss.  What,  then,  is  implied  in  self -consciousness  ? 
The  identity  of  self-consciousness  is  obviously  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  self  as  a  unity  in  its 
various  determinations.  But  there  can  be  no  consciousness 
of  self  as  a  unity  unless  we  piesuppose  that  in  its  nature 
the  self  actually  is  a  unity.  This  transcendental  unity  of 
apperception  or  self-consciousness  cannot  be  accounted  for 
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merely  by  saying  that  in  every  single  mode  of  our 
consciousness  we  are  implicitly  conscious  of  self,  for 
no  absolutely  universal  and  necessary  principle  can  be 
established  by  a  simple  reference  to  experience  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  self-consciousnesSjiwjt  by  referring  to  ^^^e^^^  as  a 

fa(5t7l)ij$  ^yT-fihaiad^  it  is  the   necesaary^^condition 

of  all  gossible  experience. 

The  transcendental  or  original  unity  of  self-consciousness 
lis  obviously  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  our  experience ; 
for,  unless  the  various  elements  of  our  experience  can  be 
.  connected    together   in    the   unity  of  a  single  self,  there 
can  be  no  unity  in  our  experience.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true  that  there  is  no  consciousness   of  the   unity  of 
self    except   in    relation    to    objects    of    experience.      But 
objectivity,   as   we   have   seen,   implies   the  synthesis   by 
thought  of  the  elements  of  perception,  and  without  this 
synthesis  in  its  various  forms  there  can  be  no  conscious- 
ness   of    self    as    a    unity ;    in  other   words,   we  Jttecpme 
/conscious  of  self  as  a  unity  in  the  regress  from^the  con- 
fsciousness  of  objects.     On  the  one  hand,  we  can  explain 
/the    unity   in    our   experience   only  by  presupposing   the 
I  original  imity  of  sell;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  become 
j  conscious    of    the    unity  of    self   only   in   so    far    as    we 
\  actually  determine  objects  through  the  process  of  synthetic 
^  unity  experienced  by  the  understanding. 
626      The  transcendental  unity  of  self -consciousness,  then,  is  the 
supreme  condition  of  all  objectivity.    Only  in  and  through 
it  can  we  account  for  the  systematic  unity  of  experience ; 
in  other  words,   all    the  forms  of  synthesis  which  belong 
1  to  the  constitution  of  the  understanding  must  be  applica- 
tions or  modes  of  this  primary  synthetic  unity.     Now^Jiifi. 
modes  of  the  understanding  are  just  the  categories ;  hence 
the  categories  stand^  under    the    original  unity  of  apper- 
I  ception.     The  identity  of  the  self  is   presupposed  in  all 
knowledge  as  its  absolute  condition,  and  the  consciousness 
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of  the  identity  of  self  is  thus  shown  to  be  involved  in  the 
consciousness  of  objects.     The  categories  are  simply  the 
necessary  rules  which  come  to  explicit  consciousness  when, 
t'Ee"'mind"not  only  constitutes  objects  ty  reference  to  the 
manifold,    but  becomes  conagious    of^  the^^les    which    it 
has  employed  in  sun-h  finnatitution.     When,  therefore,  the 
mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  identity  of  self  in  all  the 
modes  by  which  it  determines  objects,  the  blind  activity 
of    the   imagination    is    "  brought    to    conceptions."      The  k 
proof,  then,  of  the    objectivity  of  the   categories  is,  that  I 
they  are  the   modes  of   synthesis  by  which   the   under- 
standing constitutes  single  objects  of*  experience 'and  the 
systematic  unity  of  experience  under  the  supreme  condition 
of  the  synthetic  unity  of  a^jperception.     As  perception  was 
explamed  in  HSe*  Aesthetic  as  made  possible  by  thS'pure 
forms  of "perceptBiir^z.,  space  ari3'*^time,  so  the  Analytic 
establishes  the  possibility  of  "the  system  of  experience  b)A- 
showing  that  the  pure  conceptions  oF  the  understanding  arel'^n^ 
all  forms  of  the  one  Vjprttyn'Torm"  of  knowledge^  ^  n^ 
self -consciousness. 


15.  Posaibility  of  any  Comhination  Whatever . 

13a  The  "objective"  deduction,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  now  proceed,  is  the  form  in  which  Kant  states  the 
transcendental  deduction  of  the  cat^^ories  in  the  second 
effiHon"  of  the  Critique.  He  begins  the  deduction  by 
I  pointing  out  that  we  rannut  tij||bin  thn  rnnnrinunnmn 
/  of  objects  from  mere  perceptioHJf  for,  not.  only  does 
conisciousness  involve  more  than  impressions  of  sense,  but 
it  involves  more  also  than  the  pure  forms  of  space  and 
time.  Objectivity  implies  the  consciousness  of  the  unity 
of  the  manifold  of  perception,  and  therefore  combination 
(conjunctio),  Now,  combination  is  a  spontaneous  act  of 
consciousness,  and  as  such  it  is  characteristic  of  under- 
standing  or    thought   as    distinguished   from   sense.      An 
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act  of  understanding  is,  therefore,  presupposed  in  the 
consciousness  of  objects,  whether  the  object  is  a  deter- 
mination of  space  and  tune  itself  or  the  determination 
of  a  sensiUe  olgect  in  space  and  time.  This  act  of 
combination  is  called  ''synthesis,"  and  as  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  spontaneity  of  the  subject,  it  is  the 
single  element  in  the  consciousness  of  objects  that  cannot 
be  referred  to  perception.  Whatever  the  mode  of  the 
combination  of  elements  into  a  whole,  the  character  of 
the  act  must  be  fundamentally  the  same;  and,  therefore, 
though  the  understanding  no  doubt  in  certain  cases  acts  by 
way  of  analysis  of  given  conceptions,  yet  this  analysis 
presupposes  synthesis;  for  unless  the  understanding  had 
previously  combined  the  el^nents  implied  in  the  concep* 
tion,  there  would  be  nothing  to  analyse.  The  synth^j^fi  or  i 
combining, activity, of  fK^  "^^j^rafawditig,  t^'^n,  is  absolutely  I 
essential  to  the  consciousness  of  any  object  whatever. 
64  a  The  combination  Sere  spoken  of  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  thought  upon  given  elements. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  in  point  of  fact  the  under- 
standing always  combines  elements  given  to  it,  for  this 
would  only  show  that  the  understanding  has  the  power  of 
combination.  If  we  are  to  explain  the  consciousness  of 
objects,  and  to  show  that  certain  a  priori  synthetic ' 
judgments  are  implied  in  it,  we  must  further  be  able  to 
show  that  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  understanding  is 
bound  up  with  the  very  nature  of  understanding.  Syn- 
thesis, in  other  words,  is  not  any  ^rTiit^fnj  fl/*t  of,  finir^^^^"g 
elements  given  by  perception,  but  it  is.preaupposad  as  the 
necessary  condition,  without  which  there  cauld  be  no 
distinction  of  such  elements  Jiad  .no  combuiatiqn  of  them. 
Further,  the  unity  thus  presupposed  in  the  consciousness  of 
object^  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  category  of  unity, 
which  is  merely  a  special  mode  in  which  the  universal  com- 
bining activity  of  the  understanding  operates.  The  unity 
to  which  reference  is  made  here  is  that  fundamental  unity. 
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without  which  there  can  be  no  objective  synthesis.  We 
have,  in  fact,  to  seek  for  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  unity 
of  various  conceptions  in  the  judgment,  as  implied  in  the 
logical  use  of  the  understanding.  What,  then,  is  this 
unity  ? 

16.  The  Original  Synthetic   Unity  of  Apperception, 

15  a  The  unity  is  that  which  is  implied  in  self-consciousness. 
We  are  entitled  to  say,  that  what  is  not  capable  of  being 
combined  under  the  unity  of  a  single  self  cannot  enter  into 
experience.  Hence  Kant  says  that  we  must  not  only  be 
conscious  of  various  determinations,  but  we  must  be 
capable  of  accompanying  these  with  the  consciousness,  "I 
think  these  determinations."  It  is  no  doubt  conceivable 
that  there  should  be  a  sensitive  consciousness,  which  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  consciousness  "I  think" ;  but  if  we  call 
it  ''consciousness"  at  all,  at  least  it  cannot  be  called  in 
any  sense  the  consciousness  of  objects.  All  the  manifold 
determinations  of  perception,  then,  must  necessarily  be  re- 
lated to  the  ''I  think"  in  the  subject  that  is  conscious  of  it. 
The  consciousness,  "I  think,"  cannot  be  given  to  the\ 
subject,  but  must  proceed  from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  \ 
the  subject  It  is  called  pure  apperception,  or  pure  self-, 
consciousness,  because  it  is  the  universal  form  whichj 
is  necessarily  presupposed  in  all  modes  of  consciousness 
whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  distinguished  from  empirical 
consciousness,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  involves  a  particular 
relation  to  sense  or  feding.  It  is  also  called  original  apper-  \ 
caption,  because  it  is  the  primary  condition  without  which  I 
there  can  be  no  self -consciousness  whatever,  and  therefore  no 
unity  in  our  experience.  And  this  "I  think"  is  the  only 
idea  which  occupies  the  position  of  being  presupposed,  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  in  every  form  of  consciousness.  Now,  t 
since  the  "I  think"  is  thM  ahsoluj^lj  a  jwwi,  itjs^  t 

called  the  tranacenderUai  vnjty  of  sftlf rfinnflf i^ilflnfiftH ;  for  a 
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I  transcendental  unity  is    that    unity  without  which   no  a 
I  priori  synthetic  judgment  is  poqeible.     We  have  therefore 
to  say  that  the  absolute  unity  of  self-consciousness  is  the 
supreme  condition  of  all  objectivity.     It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  presence  of  this  unity  is  not  in  all  cases  made  an 
explicit  object  of  consciousness ;  indeed,  in  the  preliminary 
operations  by  which  the  imagination  prepares  perception 
for  the  express  work  of  the   understanding,  there  is  no 
distinct  consciousness  of  self  as  a  unity ;  but,  unless  this- 
preliminary  work  implied  the  operation  of  the  unity  of  self- 
consciousness,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any  unity  in 
our  experience. 
66  a      All  our  ideas,  then,  must  be  consistent  with  the  possi- 
I  bility  of  self -consciousness  in  regard  to  them.     NothingjMtn 
come  into  our  minds,  and  therefore  nothiug^can'^xist  for  us 
as  an  object  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
brought  imder   the   unity  of  Q^lf -consciousness.^' ^e  can, 
thcr^re^Tay  it  down  as  an  a  priori  condition,  that  the 
consciousness  of  objects  is  absolutely  conditioned  by   the 
unity  of  self-consciousness.     What,  then,  is  involved  in  this 
imity?     There  is  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  unity  of 
self,  when  the  self  is  taken  in  separation  from  the  elements 
of  perception  and  the  synthesis  by  which  these  are  brought 
under   the   unity    of   self -consciousness.     The  identity   of  j 
apperception  is  reached  only  through  the  synthetic  activity  1 
by  which  the  manifold  is  combined  into  imity,  and,  indeed,  | 
only  when  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  activity 
as  operating  in  this  synthesis.     The  empirical  consciousness 
is  not  in  itself  a  unity,  but  only  becomes  a  unity  in  so  far 
as  the  variety  of  elements  of  sense  is  combined  by  the 
understanding;  and  the  consciousness  of  self,  as  presupposed 
in  this  activity  of  the  understanding,  is  reached  only  when 
the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  what  it  has  itself  done  in 
thinking  or   combining   tlie   elements   of   perception.      In 
bringing  together  perceptions,  so  as  to  combine  them  into 
the  unity  of  a  system,  we  become   conscious  of  a  single 
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world  of  objects.  The  analytic  unity  of  apperception,  as 
expressed  in  the  judgment,  "I  am  I/'  presupposes  the  syn- 
thetic bnity;  t.e.,  while,  in  Kant's  view,  we  can  reach  the 
judgment,  "I  am  I,"  by  an  analysis  of  the  idea  "I,"  this 
judgment  could  never  have  been  reached  at  all,  had  not 
the  understanding  exercised  its  activity  in  reference  to 
the  manifold  of  perception,  and  had  not  the  subject  thus 
become  conscious  of  the  unity  of  self  as  expressed  in 
the  synthesis  of  the  understanding.  The  synthetic  unity 
of  the  various  determinations  of  perception  is  thus  the 
ground  of  the  consciousness  of  that  unity  of  self  which 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  every  act  of  thought;  .ioxd 
as  con^hlMtio^is  Jibe  work  otthn  iiiMtorBtaadingi  th^omity 
of  ftpp^m^pHnn  x^hioh  IP  piyip^ppr^^  ir>  fli]  fif^ypbination  is 
the  condition  of  all  knowledge  of  objects,  '^Jfi^'-*' 
67  a  -^  we  Tiave  already  seen,  the  unity  of  apperception, 
taken  by  itself,  is  cm  analytic  proposition;  i.e.,  the  pure 
consciousness  of  self  excludes  all  determinations,  and 
therefore  the  self  is  necessarily  always  identical  with  itself. 
Sut  this  analytic  unity  of  apperception  presupposes  the 
synthetic  unitv,  since  it  is  only  in  relation  to  the  synthesis 
of  various  determinations  that  self-consciousness  arises. 
This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  character  of  our  intelligence, 
which  is  so  constituted  that,  while  it  can,  and  indeed  must, 
combine  elements  presented  to  it,  it  yet  is  incapable  of 
originating  those  elements  themselves.  Kant,  therefore, 
again  contrasts  our  understanding  with  a  perceptive  under- 
standing, the  latter  of  which  would  not  only  combine 
elements  given  to  it,  but  would  originate  the  elements 
apprehended,  and  so  in  being  conscious  of  self  would  at  the 
same  time  be  conscious  of  objects.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  character  of  our  intelligence;  for,  while  the  conscious- 
ness of  self  as  a  unity  is  presupposed  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  unity  of  objects,  and  ultimately  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole  world  of  objects,  our  understanding  cannot  operate 
except  in  relation  to  what  is  given  to  it  in  perception. 
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Wbftt  we  can  say  is,  that  since  the  original  synthetic  unity 
of  apperception  is  the  supreme  condition  of  our  experience  \ 
of  objects,  we  can   have  no  experience   whatever  except 
under  the  condition  of  this  synthetic  unity. 

17.   The  SyrUhetic   Unity  of  Apperception  is  the  Supreme 
Principle  of  Understanding, 

68  a  ^L  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  we  discovered  that 
there  can  be  no  perception  of  any  sensible  object  which 
^oea  not  presuppose  the  pure  forms  of  space  and  time  as 
t;he  condition  of  such  perception ;  now  we  have  discovered 
the  supreme  condition  of  that  consciousness  of  objects 
which  iB  implied  in  the  knowledge  of  them  as  entering 
into  the  system  of  experience.  Just  as  all  sensible  objects 
i^ust  stand  under  the  pure  forms  of  perception,  so  we 
can  h^^ve  no  knowledge  of  any  system  of  objects  except 
in  so  Is^  B^  the  elements  supplied  by  perception  are  corn- 
iced in  the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  The  synthetic 
Uliity  of  apperception  is  thus  the  supreme  condition  of 
all  experience. 

686  Understanding,  as  distinguished  from  perception,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  By  "  knowledge  " 
is^  meant  the  consciousness  of  certain  determinations 
^as  relative  to  an  object:  meaning  by  an  "object,"  not  any 
thing  in  itself,  but  the  unity  which  is  involved  in  the 
combination  of  perceptual  elements  into  one  whole.  Now, 
all  such  unity  of  determinations  implies  the  synthesis  of 
the  understanding,  while  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding 
presupposes  the  synthetic  unity  of  self -consciousness ;  so 
that  the  synthetic  unity  of  self-consciousness  is  the  primary 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  objects. 

69a  By  the  "original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception"  Kant 
means  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  the  thinking 
self,  which  is  reached  only  through  the  synthesis  of  the 
understanding  and  the  consciousness  of  that  synthesis  as 
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implying  the  unity  of  the  thinking  subject.     Without  this 
unity  of  apperception  there  could  be  no  synthetic  activity 
of  the  understanding,  and  without  the  synthetic  activity 
of  the  understanding  there  could  be  no  consciousness  of    .. 
objects  of  experience;  for,  in  order  to  explain  the  con-  / 
flciousness  of  such  objects,  ic  is  not  enough  to  point  out  \ 
that  there  are  pure  forms  of  perception  which  are  the^ 
condition  of  objecte,  since  objectivity  is  possible  only  in; 
80  f ar  as  the  elements  of  perception  are  combined  in  a' 
synthetic  act,  and  further  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  identity  of  the  act  of  combination.     niu8 
the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  the  self,  in  the  various 
forms  of  synthesis  by  which  objects  are  constituted,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  consciousness  of  such  objects.)   Apart 
from  the  synthetic  unity  of  self-consciousness,  then,  there 
would  be  for  us  no  objects  of  experience  at  all,  inasmuch 
as    there    would    be    no    synthesis    of    the    elements    of 
perception. 

686  But,  though  the  synthetic  unity  of  consciousness  is 
presupposed  in  all  thought,  the  unity  of  consciousness,  as 
Kant  repeats,  is  in  itself  an  analytic  proposition,  which 
may  be  expr^ed  in  the  formula  "1  =  1."  No  doubt  all 
the  elements  of  perception  must  be  capable  of  being  united 
in  one  consciousness  or  referred  to  one  self,  and  only  in 
being  so  united  is  there  the  consciousness  of  sjbU  ;  but  the 
"  I "  of  which  I  thus  become  conscious  is  in  itself  a  pure 
unity  or  identity,  containing  no  differences  in  itself.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  self -consciousness  is  possible  only 
through  the  synthetic  activity  of  thought,  which  is  drawn 
forth  by  the  necessity  of  combining  the  elements  of  per- 
ception in  a  unity  that  the  mind  can  grasp.  We  might 
say  that,  while  the  self  is  a  pure  unity,  the  consciousness 
of  self  is  possible  only  when  differences  are  supplied  to  it, 
enabling  it  to  exercise  its  function  of  synthesis. 

70a  Whil^self -consciousness  in  us  is  thus  conditioned  by  the 
synthetic  activity  of  the  understandfng,  Kant  again  tells 
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us  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  every  possible  under- 
standing must  be  of  the  same  character  as  ours.  It  is 
because  the  pure  consciousness  of  self  as  a  unity  does  not 
supply  any  determinations  which  can  be  an  object  of  our 
consciousness,  that  we  are  capable  of  self -conscidusness  only 
through  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding.  The  reason} 
why  we  become  conscious  of  self  oixj£  through  tue  act| 
by  w^ch  the  understanding  combines  the  elements  of 
perceptttRtt  Tnto  unity  is  that  our  self-consciousness  can 
originate  nothing  tmtr  of' itself.  If  our  understanding  were 
of  such  a  character  that  it  originated  whatever  came  before 
it  as  an  object,  we  should  have  a  direct  self-consciousness, 
i.e.,  a  self -consciousness  not  .madiftlffd  by  the  synthesis  of 
the  understanding.  But  such  an  understanding  ours  is 
not.  ^  Our  intelligence,  as  Kant  has  previously  said,  is  not 
perceptive:  it  always  presupposes  a  given  manifold  and 
an  act  of  synthesis,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  form  any  idea  of  an  understanding  that  originates  out 
of  itself  the  determinations  which  are  its  object.  Nor  can 
we  even  form  any  idea  of  an  understanding  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  space  an3  time^^inasfilticn  as  the  only  possible 
determinations  of  objects  which  w^e  ever  experience  are 
those  which  appear  under  the  forms  of  spsu^e  and  time. 

18.  Objective   Unity  of  Setf-Consdovsness. 

706  The  synthetic  unity  of  self -consciousness  is  the  supreme 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  objects.  By  "objects" 
is  meant,  not  the  variable  and  changeable  elements  of 
perception,  or  even  the  unchangeable  elements  of  the  forms 
of  perception,  but  the  fixed  way  in  which  those  elements 
are  combined  by  our  understanding.  As  Kant  has  already 
pointed  out  (69a),  without  the  synthetic  unity  of  con- 
sciousness there  is  no  object  at  all,  i,e,,  no  object  of 
experience.  Hence  we  must  distinguish  the  "objective" 
unity  of  consciousness  from  the  "subjective"  unity.     The 
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former  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the 
elements  of  perception  in  their  specific  character.  What 
these  elements  shall  be,  and  whether  they  shall  present 
themselves  as  simultaneous  or  as  successive,  cannot  be 
determined  a  priori.  The  elements  of  sense,  which  are 
referred  to  an  object  through  the  activity  of  the  under- 
standing,  may  not  only  be  different  for  different  persons, 
but  they  may  even  vary  for  the  s€une  person  at  different, 
times.  But  no  matter  what  may  be  the  variation  in  thesel 
sensible  elements,  the  ways  in  which  thought  combines 
them  under  rules  of  the  understanding  cannot  vary :  they 
must  be  permanent.  What  can  be  determined  a  priori, 
then,  are  the  universal  and  necessary  conditions  under 
which  the  elements  of  perception  when  supplied  to  the 
mind  must  be  combined  under  the  unity  of  self-conscious- 
ness. We  can,  therefore,  say  a  priori,  that  there  can  be 
no  consciousness  of  objects,  and  therefore  no  consciousness 
of  one  world  of  objects,  unless  the  elements  of  perception 
are  so  presented  that  they  are  capable  of  being  combined 
in  one  self-consciousnesa 

19.  The  Logical  Form  of  aU  Judgments  consists  in  the 
Objective  Unity  of  the  Apperception  of  the  Concep- 
tions they  contain. 

1  <^  Kant,  in  this  connection,  refers  to  the  ordinary  defini- 
tion of  judgment  as  "the  consciousness  of  a  relation 
between  two  conceptions."  This  definition,  he  says,  is 
not  satisfactory ;  for,  not  only  is  it  not  true  that  every 
judgment  is  a  relation  of  conceptions — the  definition 
is  not  appropriate  in  the  case  of  the  hypothetical  and 
disjunctive  judgments,  where  it  is  not  conceptions  but 
judgments  that  are  related — but  above  all,  the  defini- 
tion does  not  state  wherein  the  relation  consists.  But 
when  we  enquire  more  closely  what  sort  of  relation 
subsists  between  subject  and  predicate  in  a  judgment,  we 
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find  that  judgment  is  simply  the  manner  in  which  given 
ideas  are  brought  to  the  objective  unity  of  apperception ; 
in  other  words,  judgment  is  the  way  in  which  the  elements 
of  perception  are  combined  in  one  self-consciousness.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  copula  of  the  judgment,  which  claims 
to  express  the  nature  of  actual  objects,  and  not  merely  the 
subjective  association  of  ideas  in  the  individual  mind.  A 
judgment  is  not  merely  the  bare  affirmation  that  certain 
ideas  are  present  in  the  mind,  but  the  affirmation  that 
ideas  are  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the 
conscimnnBBfi  of  oKjecte.  Now,  the  suprWiWJ '(ft^IttHtiou  of 
objectivity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  necessary  unity  of  self- 
consciousness  in  the  combination  of  given  elements.  This 
is  true,  whether  the  elements  combined  are  pure  or 
empirical,  i.e,,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  determinations  of 
space  and  time,  as  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  or  with 
particular  sensible  objects.  Take,  e,g.,  the  judgment,  ''Bodies 
are  heavy."  Here  the  empirical  or  sensible  elements  are 
given  to  the  mind,  and  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  one  another.  Kant  says  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  perception,  we  can  only  say, 
"  When  I  lift  this  body  I  have  a  sensation  of  weight."  He 
speaks  here  as  if  in  perception  there  was  already  a  judgment; 
strictly  speaking,  however,  perception  is  not  yet  the  con- 
sciousness even  of  the  association  of  two  ideas  in  the  mind, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  consciousness  of  objects  without 
the  combining  activity  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
no  judgments.  What  Kant  wishes  to  accentuate  is,  that, 
I  while  the  empirical  elements  supplied  to  the  mind  may 
^come  in  any  order,  yet  when  these  elements  are  combined 
under  the  rules  of  the  understanding  the  order  is  absolutely 
fixed.  The  judgment,  "This  body  is  heavy,"  therefore 
presupposes  the  transformation  of  empirical  elements  into 
the  consciousness  of  an  object  as  having  a  certain  deter- 
minate character.  Every  judgment,  then,  as  we  must 
conclude,  expresses  or  implies  a  synthetic  activity  of  the 
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imderstanding,  and  therefore  the  objective  unity  of  apper- 
ception. 


20,  All  8e7i8uou8  Perceptions  stand  under  the  Categories 
as  conditions  under  which  alone  their  various  Deter- 
minations come  together  in  one  Consciousness. 

la  Kant  now  sums  up  the  argument^ of  the  transcendental 
deduction  so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone.  We  have  seen, 
firstly,  that  the  elements  of  «^nflii^"y  F^n^fiption_inn'tt? 
stand  under  the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception, 
or  there  can  be  no  imity  of  perception^  i.«.,  no  consciousness 
of  an  object  (17).  But  the  act  of  understanding,  by 
which  the  elements  of  perception  are  brought  under  the 
unity  of  apperception,  is  judgment  (19).  It  is,  then, 
through  the  various  forms  or  functions  of  judgment  that 
the  elements  of  perception  are  determined  in  certain 
universal  ways.  Now,  the  categories  are  just  those 
functions  of  judgment,  when  applied  to  the  elements  of 
perception  (13).  Therefore,  the  elements  of  perception 
must  stand  under  the  categories. 

22.  The  Category  has  no  other  application  in  Knowledge 
than  to  objects  of  Ikcperience. 

) a  ''To  think  an  object  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  know 
it,"  says  Kant  In  knowledge  there  are  two  elements: 
firstly,  the  conception  or  cat^ory ;  and,  secondly,  t^e 
elements  of  perception,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
category  to  unify.  If  therefore  no  elements  of  perception 
were  given  to  the  mind  corresponding  to  the  conceptions, 
i^.,  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  be  combined  by 
thought,  we  should  never  get  beyond  the  mere  thought  of 
an  object,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  definite  elements 
to  be  combined  into  unity  and  so  to  constitute  an  object 
The  Aesthetic,  however,  has  shown  that  perception  in  us  ib 
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always  sensuous ;  hence  the  thought  of  an  object  can  only 
become  the  knowledge  of  an""dBject,  provided  that  the 
elements  given  to  us  are  sensuous  in  their  character.  But 
^  sensuous  perception  is  for  us  either  the  pure  perception 
of  space  and  time,  or  particular  objects  as  presented  in 
space  and  time.  In  order  to  obtain  knowledge  of  objects, 
however,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  pure  elements  of 
perception — that  is,  the  determinations  of  space  and  time — 
should  be  combined  by  the  understanding ;  for,  though  in 
this  way  we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  single  object,  it 
is  only  the  consciousness  of  a  possible  object,  since  space 
and  time  are  but  the  forms  under  which  sensible  objects 
are  perceived,  and  these  forms  have  no  meaning  in  them- 
selves apart  from  the  sensible  objects  determined  under  them. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  pure  conceptions  or  categories 
can  only  yield  a  knowledge  of  objects  when  sensible 
elements  are  given  to  us  under  the  forms  of  space  and 
time.  The  categories,  therefore,  apply  only  to  sensible 
objects  of  experience ;  in  other  words,  they  are  merely 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  empirical  knowledge. 

23. 

74  a  What  has  been  said  above  states  the  conditions  under 
which  knowledge  of  objects  is  possible,  just  as  the  Aesthetic 
pointed  out  the  conditions  of  perception.  Now,  if  it  is  the 
case  that  the  categories  apply  only  to  sensible  objects  as 
presented  in  space  and  time,  it  of  course  follows  that 
\they  have  no  application  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensible 
[experience.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  differ  from  the  forms  of  perception 
in  this  way,  that  they  are  capable  of  applying  to  any 
possible  object  of  perception,  provided  only  that  it  is 
sensuous.  This,  however,  does  not  enable  us  to  extend 
our  knowledge  in  the  least ;  for  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understandifig,  as  we  have  seen,  have  no  application 
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except  when  sensible  elements  are  given  to  the  mind,  and 
in  our  case  no  such  elements  are  given  except  those  that 
are  conditioned  by  space  and  time.  In  themselves,  then, 
the  cat^ories  are  mere  forms  of  thought,  or  functions  of 
synthesis,  which  have  no  objective  reality,  but  are  simply 
capacities  of  combining  given  sensuous  elements  in  certain 
fixed  ways. 

5  a      It  is  of  course  possible  for  us  to  think,  or  suppose,  an 

object  of  a  non-sensuous  character,  and  to  this  object  we 
can  apply  all  the  predicates  that  are  involved  in  the 
negation  of  sensuous  perception.  We  can  say,  e.g.,  that  it 
is  not  extended,  that  it  has  no  duration,  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  change.  But  such  merely  negative  predicates 
do  not  enable  us  to  characterize  the  conceived  object  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  knowledge.  Such 
an  object  can  have  no  positive  meaning  for  us ;  nay,  such 
an  object  cannot  even  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  existing ; 
for,  in  the  absence  of  all  concrete  elements  of  perception,  it 
is  simply  the  idea  of  a  possible  object  that  may  not  be 
actual  We  must  observe,  then,  that  none  of  the  categories  ' 
which  we  employ  in  the  constitution  of  objects  of  experience, 
such  as  evhstance  or  cause,  has  any  meaning  except  within 
the  limits  of  sensible  experience.  We  can,  e.g.,  think  of  a 
supersensible  or  free  subject ;  but  such  a  subject  we  cannot 
characterize  as  a  substance,  nor  can  we  determine  it  as  an 
object  which  undergoes  changes  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  short,  when  we  leave  the  sphere  of  sensible 
experience,  we  cannot  by  the  sole  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, or  rather  of  thought  in  any  form,  determine 
anything  in  regard  to  the  existence  or  nature  of  objects. 

24.  The  Application  of  the  Categories  to  Objects  of  Sense, 

6  a      The  very  fact  that  imderstanding  is  capable  of  applying 

its  pure  conceptions  to  any  object  of  perception,  if  only  it 
is  sensuous,  shows  that  the  categories  in  themselves  are 
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simply  ionns  of  ^l^oiight|  in  other  words,  that  they  in  no 
way  determine  tJie  speeifio  character  of  the  object  All  the 
concrete  elements  of  an  object  are  therefore  given.  But 
the  synthesis  of  these  given  elements  stands  under  the 
unity  of  apperception,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  sueh  unity 
is  possible  that  we  have  any  a  priori  knowledge ;  in  other 
words,  our  knowledge  is  not  a  knowledge  of  things  in 
themselves,  but  only  such  a  consciousness  of  a  connected 
system  of  fu^nmiMtirj^f[i^i^'^]^  ^WflftliiHfl  with  ^-^^  unity 
'  of  s^lf-corisciousness.  We  can,  therefore,  predicate  of  ex- 
\  pefience  all  thai  is  presupposed  in  the  necessary  unity  of 
apperception,  though  we  cannot  identify  the  system  of 
our  experience  with  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.  The 
synthesis  of  the  understanding  is  transcendental,  because  it 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  objectivity,  t.e.,  of  all 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  which  we  are  capable  of 
making  in  regard  to  sensible  objects ;  but  it  is  also  purely 
intellectual,  because,  as  Kant  has  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
the  understanding  can  originate  no  concrete  element  what- 
ever. The  understanding,  then,  is  a  spontaneous  faculty  of 
determining  sensible  objects.     ITow,  the  universal  form  of 

Jail  sensible  olBjects  fs  time,  which  is  the  form  of  inner  sense, 
and  all  determinations  of  consciousness,  even  those  that 
imply  spacial  extension,  must  present  themselves  in  the 
"    inner  sense.     The  understanding  is  therefore  directly  related 
to  the  Jnjier  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  it  acts  upon  dements  of 
(perception,  in  so  far  as   these  cure  determined  under  the 
(condition  of   time.     And   since  time  is   the  form  of   i^ 
sensible  objects,  the  cat^ories,  in  combining  the  elem^ite 
of  sense  under  the  form  of  time,  determine  all  objects  of 
perception,    whether   these   are   external   or   internal,  i^., 
whether  they  are  in  space  or  are  only  events  in  time.     The 
objects,  however,  which  it  thus  determines  are  only  pheno- 
mena, as  distinguished  from  things  in  themselves. 
77  a      The  direct  action  nf^tbft  ttndfir?^-*^TVJ^?£i/'!Mtt  t^f^  ^>ri<tt« 
sense   is    what.  |tant   calls  the  figured   synthesis,   or    the 
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transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  which  he 
distinguishes  from  the  inteUectudt  synthesis,  or  the  synthesis 
of  the  understanding  proper.  What  is  the  difference 
between  these  two  forms  of  synthesis?  The  former,  the 
figural  synthesis,  is  that  form  of  combination  of  the  various 
elements  of  perception  which  presents  the  sensible  in  its 
relation  to  time.  The  figural  synthesis,  in  other  words,  is 
the  process  by  which  the  elements  of  sense  are  combined 
in  relation  to  tima  l^aturally  there  are  various  forms  of 
such  synthesis,  corresponding  to  the  various  functions  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  figural  synthesis  is  not  an 
explicit  determination  of  the  elements  of  sense  by  reference 
to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  It  is  the 
intellectual  synthesis  which  *'  brings  perceptions  to  concep- 
tions," whereas  the  synthesis  of  ima^gination  merely  pSepa^^ 
ttRT'tnaterial^  foi:^  tbfi^.a<iitian  ol  the  piwa  un^standing, 
bur^repares  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  conform  to  the 
understanding,  when  the  understanding  comes  consciously 
into  play.  The  figural  synthesis,  then,  is  the  consciousness 
of  elements  of  sense  as  combined  into  images,  whereas  the 
intellectual  synthesis  is  the  explicit  consciousness  of  such 
images  as  combined  by  the  categories  in  universal  and 
necessary  ways. 
h  The  figural  synthesis  may  therefore  be  called  the 
transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination.  Kant  refers 
it  to  the  imagination,  because  imagination  is  the  faculty  of 
presenting  before  the  mind  a  particular  object  when  the 
senses  are  not  directly  affected.  Now,  the  condition  of 
sensibility  in  us  always  is  that  it  must  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  perception,  and  this  means  in  the  present  case 
that  it  must  conform  to  the  condition  of  time,  which  is  the 
universal  form  of  all  perception.  On  the  other  hand, 
imagination  is  not,  like  sensation,  a  pure  receptivity;  on 
the  contrary,  it  essentially  belongs  to  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  mind;  at  least  this  is  the  case  so  far  as 
the  imagination  is  productive  or  pura     The  imagination, 
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then,  while  it  does  not  originate  the  elements  that  enter 
into  an  image,  does  supply  the  form  to  those  elements; 
that  is  to  say,  the  imagination  has  certain  fixed  ways  of 
combining  the  elements  of  an  image  into  a  whole.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  pure  or  a  priori  form,  like  the  pure  forms  of 
perception.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  imagination  is  something  essentially  different 
from  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding.  On  the  contrary, 
the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  is  the  unconscious  or  blind 
activity  of  the  understanding,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  directly 
acts  on  the  sensible  elements  given  to  the  mind.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  synthesis  is,  that  the 
productive  imagination  determines  objects  in  the  way  of 
images,  whereas  the  intellectual  synthesis  determines  objects 
by  bringing  them  under  the  necessary  rules  of  the  under- 
standing. The  productive  imagination  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  reproductive  imagination.  The 
latter  is  simply  that  arbitrary  association  of  ideas  in  the 
individual  consciousness  which  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  consciousness  of  objects,  although  we  must  observe 
that  even  the  reproductive  imagination  must  so  far  con- 
form to  the  conditions  of  knowledge  that  it  does  not 
contradict  the  possibility  of  such  knowledge. 

26.  TranseenderUal  Deduction  of  the  Categories  as  Employed 
in  ExperieTice. 

78  a  The  metaphysical  deditction,  although  not  under  that 
name,  has  already  been  given  in  Chapter  I.  of  the  Analytic, 
and  especially  in  Section  ELL  10.     The  substance  of   it 

I  is,  that  the  categories  are  derivable  from  the  universal 
logical  functions  of  thought,  and  since  they  are  implied  in 
the  very  act  of  the  imderstanding,  which  these  logical 
functions  exhibit,  they  are  necessarily  a  priori  conceptions. 
The  transcendental  deduction  goes  on  to  argue,  that  from  the 
nature  of  these  a  priori  conceptions  we  can  understand  how 
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upon  them  should  be  based  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  in 
regard  to  objects  in  general  But,  though  Kant  has  already 
incidentcJly  referred  to  the  point,  he  now  goes  on  to  state 
explicitly,  ttiat  the  categories  are  not  only  conditions  of 
a^priori  synthe5fe"-jti^ipAenlB  lU  legard  to  pure  perceptions. 
i.e.,  determinations  of  space  and  time,  but  they  are  also  the 
condition  of  all  a  priori  synthetic  judgments,  and  therefore 
even  of  those  which  concern  objects  that  are  directly 
related  to  our  particular  senses.  What  has  to  be  explained, 
then,  is  how  there  can  be  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  sensible 
objects,  which  seem  from  their  nature  to  be  incapable  of 
determination  a  priori. 

9  a  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
sensible  object  or  a  sensible  event  implies  a  synthesis  of 
I  apprehension,  t.&,  the  putting  together  of  distinguishable 
elements  of  empirical  perception,  and  that  without  such 
synthesis  or  combination  of  these  elements  into  a  unity, 
there  would  be  no  experience  of  sensible  objects  whatever. 

9  b  Now,  in  space  and  time  we  have  a  priori  forms  of  outer 
as  well  as  inner  perception,  and  of  course  the  synthesis  of 
inner  perception  must  necessarily  conform  to  the  nature  of 
space  and  time,  because  otherwise  there  could  be  no  appre- 
hension whatever.  But  space  and  time  are  not  merely 
forms  of  sensuous  perception,  i.e,,  they  are  not  merely 
conditions  of  our  apprehension  of  sensible  things,  but 
they  are  themselves  determinable,  and  so  are  a  possible 
object  of  definite  consciousness.  From  their  character  as 
a  prioriy  all  the  determinations  of  space  and  time  are 
implicitly  contained  in  these  forms,  and  therefore  all  these 
determinations  are  a  priori.  We  have  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  synthesis  which  is  presupposed  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  determinate  object  is  not  given  in  these  perceptions 
themselves,  i.e.,  is  not  contained  in  the  separate  elements  of 
pure  per^ption,  but  is  possible  only  through  an  act  of 
synthesis.  It  follows  from  this,  that  whatever  is  perceived 
as  in  space  and  time  must  necessarily  submit  to  synthesis. 
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And  this  synthetio  unity  oan  only  be  the  combination  of 
the  elements  of  perception,  which  takes  place  in  conformity 
with  the  cat^ories,  because  the  categories  are  just  the 
fundamental  forms  of  the  understanding  as  exercised  in 
relation  to  the  elements  of  perception.  Hence  all  synthesis, 
even  though  the  elements  combined  are  given  to  our  senses, 
must  stand  under  the  categories ;  in  other  words,  the 
categories  are  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  our  knowle^S* 
of^fensible  objects.  *  ^.^.^ -..--,-- -^.. 

80  a  Take  as  an  instance  the  perception  of  a  house.  The 
various  sensible  elements,  or  impressions  of  colour,  weight, 
etc.,  involved  in  the  perception  of  the  house  must  stand 
under  the  form  of  space,  and  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  form  of  time.  In  order  therefore  to  have  the  perception 
of  the  house,  the  sensible  elements  must  be  combined  in 
conformity  with  the  character  of  space  and  time ;  in  other 
words,  the  shape  of  the  house  must  be  drawn  or  presented 
as  an  image.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  variety  of  sensible 
elements,  which,  when  combined  by  the  imagination,  give  us 
the  image  of  the  house.  But  the  synthesis  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  in  itself  arbitrary :  it  must  necessarily  conform 
to  the  category  of  quantity;  in  other  words,  the  sensible 
elements  must  be  combined,  not  only  in  conformity  with 
the  nature  of  space,  but  in  conformity  with  the  cat^ory  of 
quantity.  And  this  means  that  we  must  have  a  synthesis 
of  homogeneous  units.  If  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
pure  act  of  synthesis  itself,  abstracting  from  the  form  of 
space,  we  have  the  pure  conception  or  categoiy  of  quantity, 
and  it   is  to  this  pure  oonception  or  category  that  the 

V    synthesis  of  apprehension  necessarily  conforms. 

806  (The  categories,  then,  prescribe.  .g.,iaiQr>  laws  to 
phenomena,  or,  in  other  words,  they  form  the  connecting 
elements  in  the  totality  of  possible  objects  of  experienca 
But,  since  the  categories  are  not  derived  from  experience, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  expo- 
rience,  the  question  arises,  how  we  can  possibly  say  that 
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experience  or  nature  must  adapt  itself  to  them.^^^ow,  in 
other  words,  can  it  be  maintained  that  all  sensilble  objects, 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  not  originated  by  the 
understanding,  should  yet  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
understanding  ?  How  can  we  show  that,  instead  of  finding 
nature  combined  in  certain  ways,  nature  as  a  system  of 
known  objects  only  comes  into  existence  in  and  through 
the  combination  of  the  understanding  7 
80  c  The  answer  cannot  now  be  difficult  to  give.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic,  that  all  objects  of 
which  we  are  conscious  must  agree  with  the  forms  of 
perception.  Similarly,  as  we  now  see,  all  objects  must 
necessarily  conform  to  the  understanding  and  its  a  priori 
forms,  because  otherwise  there  could  not  be  for  us  any 
system  of  objects.  Things  in  themselves,  if  we  could 
Imow  them,  would  no  doubt  be  determined  in  their 
character  entirely  independently  of  our  knowledge; 
phenomena,  however,  are  not  things  in  themselves,  but 
objects  as  they  are  known  to  our  consciousness,  and  such 
objects  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  things  in  them- 
selves. And  phenomena  must  obviously  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  under  which  we  can  comprehend  them.| 
Imagination  connects  the  various  elements  of  sensuous  V^ 
perception,  and  imagination  is  itself  dependent  upon 
understanding  for  the  unity  which  it  blindly  produces  by 
the  synthesis  of  elements  of  perception,  just  as  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  sensible  elements  for  its  concrete 
matter.  As  we^have  seen  above,  nothing  can  be  an  object 
of  e^[^rience  to  us/tmress  it  is  taken  up  and  combined 
througK  ffie  synthesis  of  apprehension,  while  this  synthesis 
itself  presupposes  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the 
cilleries.  It  fdllows,  that  there  can  be  for  us  no 
knowledge  of  a  system  of  nature  without  the  application 
of  the  categories  to  the  elements  of  perception,  under  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time.  Pure  understanding,  how- 
ever, only  determines  nature  in  its  universal  character,  ie., 
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it  determines  the  conditions  under  which  all  objects 
without  exception  must  be  brought.  Special  laws  of 
nature,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  must  conform  to 
the  categories,  or,  in  other  words,  must  be  consistent  with 
the  system  of  nature,  cannot  be  explained  purely  from  the 
categories.  These  laws,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  are 
derived  from  the  action  of  judgment  under  the  pure  idea 
of  final  cause.  In  the  meantime  what  we  have  to  observe 
is,  that  the  special  laws  of  nature,  such  as  those  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  while  they  conform  to  the' universal 
laws  {Hrescribed  by  the  cat^ories,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  special  examination  of  experienca 

27.  EeauM  of  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories. 

82  a  No  object  can  be  th4mght  withont  categories,  no  object 
can  be  knovm  without  the  manifold  of  perception  to  which 
the  categories  may  be  applied.  AU  our  knowledge,  there- 
fore, is  of  objects  which  in  their  character  are  senfible ;  in 
other  words,  objects  of  experience.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
a  priori  knowledge  except  of  objects  of  experienca 

826  Elnowledge,  then,  applies  only  to  objects  of  experience. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  ^jtl^t  all  knowle^lgg.  is 
derived  frog^^josfMEMQi^,  i.e.,  from  sensible  perceptions. 
Pure  perceptions  enter  into  the  constitution  of  knowable 
objects,  and  similarly  pure  conceptions  are  a  condition  of 
that  systematic  connection  of  things  which  we  call  ex- 
perienca Both  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
and  are  a  priori.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  account  for  the  harmony  between  the  sensible  data  of 
experience  and  the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  objects : 
we  must  either  say  (1)  that  the  conceptions  conform  to  the 
sensible  data  of  experience,  or  (2)  that  conceptions  are 
the  necessary  condition  of  there  being  any  experience.  The 
former  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
categories,  not  to  speak  of  the  pure  forms  of  perception ; 
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for  the  cat^ories  in  their  own  nature,  as  the  a  priori  forms 
of  synthesis,  are  not  dependent  upon  sensible  percep- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  have  a  much  wider  range. 
To  derive  them  from  experience  would  be  a  sort  of 
genercUio  equivoca,  or  spontaneous  generation ;  in  other 
words,  it  would  contradict  the  principle,  that  perceptions 
without  conceptions  are  blind.  We  cannot  possibly  derive 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  from  sensible  experience, 
becflkiuse  the  most  that  we  can  learn  from  such  experience 
is  the  way  in  which  sensible  objects  usually  present 
themselves.  Elant  also  rejects  the  preformation  view  of 
knowledge,  i.e,,  he  denies  that  sensible  perception  is  of  the 
same  fundamental  nature  as  conception,  as  was  held  by 
Leibnitz.  It  is  not  the  case  that  perception  differs  from  t 
conception  only  in  its  greater  obscurity:  the  difference  is 
one  of  kind.  Hence  we  must  rather  adopt  what  may  bel 
called  the  theory  of  an  epigenesis  of  pure  reason, — the  theory  J 
that  while  knowlec^e  involves  the  elements  of  sensible 
perception,  the  application  to  these  of  the  categories  is  not 
a  mere  extension  or  a  mere  clarification  of  perception, 
but  introduces  the  new  element  of  necessity  and  universal 
connection.  The  cat^oriea^  tiien,  as  proceeding  from  the  \ 
understanding,  are  the  necessary  condition  of  all  experience.  1 

Short  StcUement  of  the  Deduction. 

82  c      We  may  now  summarise  shortly  the  whole  deduction. 
The  ca,tegories,  or  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
are  the  necessary  condition  of  all  a  priori  synthetic  judg- 
ments, and  without  them  no  experience  is  possible     They 
are  the  principles  by  which  phenomena  in  space  and  time 
are  determined;  that  is  to  say,  the  principles  through  which 
\     the  manifold  of  sense  is  constituted  into  that  connected 
^     ayfttepi  of  ol^'flfitR  t)iftf^wA  paII  ftYjgrjftnfifL     Thisliystematic 
'      connection  of  objects  is    ultimately   dependent   upon    the 
original    synthetic    unity   of   apperception,    which   is   the 
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principle  implied  in  all  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  under- 
standing, in  80  far  as  that  activity  is  applied  to  the 
constitution  of  objects  in  space  and  time. 


BOOK   n.— THE   ANAI.YTIO   OF   JUDGMENTS. 

TranscenderUal  Judgment' 

83  a  Following  the  analogy  of  formal  logic,  Kant,  having  dealt 

with  the  concqjiwM,  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  judgmaUs,  of 

the   understanding.      If   we    call    the   understanding   the 

.faculty  of  roles,  ie.,  the  fiBMnilty  which  originates  the  pure 

I  forms  of  synthesis,  then  judgment  will  be  the  faculty  of 
subsumption  under  rules; fin  other  words,  the  faculty  of 
deciding  under  what  rule  a  particular  kind  of  sensible  object 
N  must  be  placedj^  For  instance,  the  category  of  causality  is 
the  mode  or  form  of  synthetic  unity  by  which  events  are 
^connected  in  a  fixed  or  necessary  way,  and  transcendental 

(judgment  must  tell  us  what  is  the  condition  under  which 
events  can  be  brought  under  the  category  or  rule  of 
causality.  Transcendental  logic  differs  from  formal  logic  in 
this  respect;  for  the  latter,  since  it  abstracts  from  all  content, 
cannot  tell  us  how  any  specific  object  should  be  determined; 
in  other  words,  formal  logic  treats  all  content  as  precisely 
I  on  the  same  level,  while  transcendental  logic  must  be  able 
to  point  jMitLJibe_  conditions  under  which  we  can  make 
[objective  judgments,  and  therefore  it  must  be  able  to  in- 
dicate a  j>riori  the  case  to  which  each  rule  or  cat^fory  may 
be  applied.  This  superiority  over  all  other  sciences  but 
mathematics  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  categories  i%late 
to  objects  entirely  a  priori. 

84  a      The  transcendental  doctrine  of  judgment  consists  of  two 
.1.  parts.     The  first  part   pmnts   out   the   sensible  condition 

without  which  the  categories  cannot  be  employ^  This  is 
called  the  schematism  ot  tPe  understandmg.  As  we  shall 
immediately  see,   what   Kant   means    is,  that,   while   the 
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cat^ories  in  themselves  are  pure  conceptions,  and  therefore 
independent  of  the  particular  object  to  which  they  are 
applied,  no  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  them  taken 
purely  by  them8elvgB._since  in  us  all  knowledge  i^f  ]|irfn>^ 
to  objects  of  sensible  perception.  Hence  the  categories  \ 
must  be  related  both  to^thQ.jffinsiblpjKfttt 

and  to   thft  jiiiTft  ferrnfl  of  pftrftftp^^ j;9fl ,  ^^(i   Mpft^jully  tn^thft  1 

pure  form  of  time,  which  is  the  universal  form  of  all  ^ 
perception.  The  sensuous  condition/ then,  of  which  Eant 
speaks,  is  the  sensible  as  relative  to  time ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  form  in  which  the  imagination  relates  the  sensible 
to  the  categories.  The  second  part  of  the  transcendentaf 
doctrine  of  judgment  deals  with  the  fundamental  prQpositifiDS 
which  arise  ajmori  when  the  categories  are  employed  under 
the  sensuous  conditions  specified. 


Chaptsb  L — The  ScHXifATiSM  of  the  Categobies. 

m5  After  his  usual  method,  Eant,  in  seekiug  to  point  out 
the  sensuous  condition  under  which  the  categories  may  bet' 
applied  to  objects,  begins  with  the  ordinary  logical  view  off 
conceptions.  An  empirical  conception,  it  is  held,  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  particular  perceptions  by  a  process  of 
abstraction,  the  conceptions  being  the  grasp  by  thought  of 
the  points  which  are  common  to  the  various  perceptions. 
.It  is  obvious  that  in  conceptions  of  this  kind  there  is 
something  homogeneous  with  the  conception  to  be  found 
in  the  perception ;  in  other  words,  since  the  conception  has 
been  derived  from  perception  by  a  process  of  abstraction, 
there  is  no  diflBculty  in  restoring  by  the  reverse  process  the    O'^^v^^ 

I  characteristics  that  have  been  abstracted  from  particular    c'f^**^ ' 
things  and  referring  them  to  particular  things.     For  example, 
the  conception  of  BLpUUe  contains  in  it  the  mark  of  roundness^  ^ 
and  since  this  mark  has  been  obtained  by  comparison  of  a 
number  of  plates  and  abstraction  from  their  differences,  the 
judgment,  "  A  plate  is  round,"  is  easily  made,  because  it  is 


:^^         ^  *- 
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already  presupposed  in  the  process  of  abstraction  by  which 

the  conception  has  been  formed. 
840      A  pure  conception  or  cat^ory,  however,  has  absolutely 
^    nothing   in    common   with    perception.      If  we    take,   for 

I  example,  the  category  of  cause,  we  find  that,  looked  at 
purely  in  itself,  it  is  simply  the  conception  of  the  relation 
between  a  condition  and  that  which  is  conditioned  or 
dependent  upon  it.  The  question,  therefore,  arises,  how  it 
is  possible  legitimately  to  bring  a  sensible  object  under  a 
pure  conception  or  category,  seeing  that  they  have  nothing 
in  common.  iBy  what  right  are  we  justified  in  applying 
the  category  in  the  determination  of  an  object  of  sense  ? 
The  necessity  of  answering  this  question  compels  us  to  have 
a  transcendental  doctrine  of  judgment.  We  must  show  how 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  may  be  employed  in 
the  actual  determination  of  objects  of  sense,  although  objects 
of  sense  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  conceptionsj 
85  a  Obviously  there  must  be  something  to  mediate  between 
the  pure  conception  and  the  possible  object,  something  which 
V.  is  homogeneous  on  the  one  side  with  the  category  atid  on  the 
other  with  the  object  of  sense.  And  this  mediating  idea 
must  be  pure,  because  what  we  have  to  explain  is  how 
tfaere  can  be  a  prJori  synthetic  judgments  in  r^ard  to 
objects  of  sense.  The  mediating  element  must  therefore  be 
^  at  once  intellectual  and  sensuous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to 
connect  the  pure  conception,  which  is  intellectual,  with 
the  object  of  perception,  which  is  sensuous.  The  idea  in 
question  is  called  by  Kant  the  transcefndeTUal  schema. 
85  6  A  category  is  the  pure  form  of  producing  synthetic  unity 
in  any  elements  of  which  we  can  be  conscious  as  different.^ 
The  question,  then,  is  how  the  pure  conception  of  under- 
standing can  be  brought  luJtQ  j)l%y  so  as  to  introduce  unity 
Iinto  the  elements  of  perception,  and  to  introduce  unity  in 
^uch  SL-^ay. as, to  entitle  iifi  to  make  universal  and. x^ieoessary 
judgments.  We  know  that  time  is  the  formal  condition  of  | 
all  the  determinations  of  the  inner  sense,  and  so  indirectly  , 
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the  formal  coodition  of  all  our  ideas,  since  all  our  ideas,  even 
those  referring  to  what  is  spacial,  must  be  presented  in  our 
consciousness  under  the  form  of  time.     Time  is  thus  the  I 
a  priori  condition  without  which  we  can  have  no  conscious-!  * 
ness  of  objects  at  alL     If  we  find  that  there  is  a  universal 
And  jngg^i'rfiflary  ^fty  of  <?9^bi]n^Pg  the  elements  of  sense  in! 
relation  to  time,  we  shall  have  discovered  the  manner  in 
wtucE^the^cat^ories  can  be  applied  to  objects  of  sense ;  for 
this  universal  way  of  determining  the  sensible  in  relation  to 
time  is  so  far  homogeneous  with  the  category  that  it  is 
universal,  and  therefore  rests  upon  an  a  priori  rule.     On  : 
the  other  hand,  the  transcendental  determination  of  time  is  | 
to  this  extent  homogeneous  with  the  object  of  sense  that  I 
without  time  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  such  an  I 
object  at  all.     Thus  we  can  understand  how,  if  there  is  aj 
universal  and  necessary  way  of  relating  the  elements  of  I 
sense  to  time,  the  category  may  be  applied  to  phenomena,  ij 
not  indeed  directly,. but  in  and  through  the  medium  of  th^ 
transcendental  schema. 

The  schema  is  a  product  of  the  imagination,  but  a 
peculiar  product  of  it,  since  the  object  which  it  produces  is 
not  individual  but  universal,  or  rather,  it  is  not  the  pro-  ^^•**^'** 
duction  of  an  individual  object,  but  a  cerf-AJn  iinjyfiY^l 
mett^gd  of  produciDjg  an  individual  object  If  we  set  down 
five  points  one  after  the  other,  and  combine  them,  we  have 
before  us  an  image,  that  is,  a  singular  or  individual  object 
The  schema  of  a  number,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  method 
by  which -we  produce  five  or  any  other  number;  in  otheiT 
words,  the  schema  is  the  idea  of  the  successive  combination 
of  units  into  a  whole  in  conformity  with  a  conception.  It  J 
is  obvious  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  the  image  and 
the  schema :  for,  while  the  schema  enables  us  to  realise  the 
conception,  it  is  very  di£Scult  in  some  cases  to  show  that  the 
image  is  adequate  to  the  conception.  If  I  have  the  con- 
ception of  1000,  there  is  no  difiSculty  in  schematising  it,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  show  that  the  image  of  1000  points 
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set  down  one  after  the  other  is  identical  with  the  conception. 

[l^he  schema  of  a  conception,  then,  is  the  idea  of  a  universal 
process  of  imagination  by  which  a  conception  is  presented 
in  an  image  under  the  form  of  time. 
866  It  is  schemata,  and  not  images,  that  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  pure  sensuous  conceptions;  in  other  words,  the 
mathematical  sciences  work  with  schemata,  not  with  images. 

I  In  geometry  judgments  are  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
triangle,  which  apply  to  any  triangle  whatever*^right 
angled,  obtuse-angled  or  scalena  Obviously  the  uni- 
versality characteristic  of  mathematical  judgments  could 
not  be  explained  if  we  supposed  the  mathematician  to  be 
dealing  with  images.  This  difficulty,  in  fact,  was  pointed 
out  by  Berkeley,  who  denied  that  we  can  frame  any  idea  of 
a  triangle  which  is  neither  right-angled,  obtuse  or  scalene, 
and  who  therefore  maintained  that  the  mathematician  works 
with  images,  which  ''stand  for"  any  triangle  whatever. 
Berkeley's  view,  as  Kant  tacitly  maintains,  does  not  explain 
the  universality  and  necessity  of  geometrical  judgments,  far 

-,  no  such  judgments  can  be  reached  by  induction  from  par- 
ticulars. TXant,  on  the  other  hand,  by  pointing  out  that  it 
^^    is  the  umversal  process  of  framing  the  triangle  with  which 
the  mathematician  deals,  believes  that  he  is  able  to  explain 

i^ow  geometrical  judgments  can  be  universal  and  neoessaryj 

The  schema,  though  it  is  a  product  of  the  imagination, 

exists  only  as  a  rule  according  to  which  the  imagination 

^orks.  This  at  least  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  geometry, 
schemata,  however,  are  not  limited  to  pure  perceptions^  but 
apply  also  in  the  case  of  the  consciousness  of  concrete 
sensible  things.  Here  in  fs^t  the  image  with  which  thought 
works,  when  it  employs  a  general  conception,  even  more 
obviously  cannot  be  adequate  to  the  conception.  Every 
object  of  sensible  perception  is  specific  or  individualised, 
containing  as  it  does  something  absolutely  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  pure  figures  of 
geometry,  or  the  pure  elements  of  number,  which  are  always 
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precisely   the   same.    XHence    the   schema   is   even   more 

necessary  in  the  case  of  judgments  having  to  do  with  special 

objects  of  sense,  i  Here  thought  works  with  an  empirical 

schema,  a  sort  of  monogram  or  outline  of  a  particular  kind 

of   individual   object,   say,  a  dog,  horse   or   house.     This 

imaginative  process  of  schematising  a  conception  cannot  be 

further  explained,  but  we  can  at  least  say,  that,  while  the 

i  image  is  a  product  of  the  empirical  fiaculty  of  productive 

I   imagination,  the   schema^is  a  product  x)l  pure  a  priori  I 

>    ima^g^atipnj  and  indfied^it^mi^  be .  called  the  genjsral  idea  I 

^of  tbQ  pgssibilitor  of  all  images^^of  n^  certain..  Idnd.     This  i 
remark  applies  to  schemata  in  general,  but  we  have  to 
observe  that  the  schema  of  a  category  or  pure  conception 
of  the  understanding  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  presented  in  ^^  iii»«^*^ 
an  image  at  all.     It  cannot  be  so  presented,  because  it  is    -fo^ 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  which  contains  no  sensuous  ^^^'^-''^ 
element  whatever.     It  is  simplv  the  pure  syntheya  of  the       ?^' 
imagination  which  con|prm8  to  ^  rule  of  nnifcv  expreflfled  in    / 
the  cste^orj.     This  torm  of  schema,  then,  ia  a  tranacen- 

'  dental  product  of  <^b^  iBiRgjnitti^j^^  %.e,^  jt^  is  fj^B  ^  igfF^  1 
condition  of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments.     The  schema  is  J 

. a  aetermination  of  the  inner  sense;  in  otner  words,  it  brings  | 
the  sensible  into  relation  with  time,  which  is  the  form  of 

j  the  inner  sense,  and  indeed  the  general  form  of  all  sense- 

« perception.     This  determination  of  the  sensible  relatively 
time  is  a  necessary  condition  of  knowledge,  because 
from  this  process  the  categories  have  nothing  to  which 

can  be  applied.     And  inasmuch  as  the  application  ol 

oat^Sories  to  the  «naible  is  thy  condi^jion  ^q  ya  oL  a^f-    ^ 
consciousness,  without  schemata  there  would  ]^  im\  ifflf^T  / 
of  apperception.    JLant,  therefore,  argues  that  the  possibility 
of  self-consciousness  is  only  explicable  provided  we  pre- 
suppose this  transcendental  process  of  the  imagination,  as 
combining  the  elements  of  sense  in  conformity  with  the 

'  pure  conceptions  or  categories,  by  relating  them  in  certain 

universal  ways  to  tima 
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88a  When  we  are  dealing  with  so-called  "external"  objects, 
the  pure  image  must  be  some  determination  of  space,  since 
space  is  the  form  of  outer  sense.  The  pure  image,  again, 
of  all  objects  of  sense,  inner  as  well  as  outer,  is  time ;  t^, 
the  determination  of  time  as  containing  successive  moments 
is  the  image  of  all  objects  of  sense.  Quantity,  however,  as 
a  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  the  general  idea  of 
any  unity  of  the  manifold.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Elant, 
in  treating  of  the  schematism,  does  not  in  all  cases  give  a 
^hema  for  each  of  the  categories.  In  the  case  of  quantity 
Tand  quality  the  schemata  correspond  to  the  third  of  the 

/  I  subordinate  cat^ories  under  each  head,  t.«.,  to  totality  in 
Ithe  category  of  quantity,  and  to  limitation  in  the  category 
,  |of  quality.  Here  he  tells  ua  thufc  %yjjp^h^  ^'?  t^^  flfihfiinfi  ^" 
the  category  of  quantity.  More  precisely,  it  is  the  schema 
of  the  category  of  totality.  Nvmier  does  not  h^re  mean 
number  in  the  arithmetical  sense,  but  the  universal  proc^ 
of  adding  homogeneous  unit  to  homogeneous  unit  m  a 
successive    synthesis,   whether    the units    so   added    are 


•s    ^ 


j  1  numbers  in  the  anthmetical  sense  or  g^metrical  objects. 

xhe  schema  of  number,  then,  is  simply  the  universal  process 

'   of  combining  elements  of  pure  perception,  so  far  as  these 

are  homogeneous,  into  unity,  and  this  process  implies  the 

(generation  of  successive  moments  of  time  in  the  act  of 
combining  the  homogeneous  units  into  a  whole. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  categories  of  quality, 
the  category  of  reality  is  the  conception  of  purely  positive 
or  affirmative  being,  the  category  of  negation  the  conception 
of  purely  negative  being  or  the  conception  of  the  negation 
of  positive  being.  These  two  categories  are,  therefore,  as 
categories  mutually  exclusive,  since  the  principle  of  thought 
in  itself  is  the  principle  of  non-contradiction.  The 
third  category  of  quality,  viz.,  limitation,  differs  from  the 
other  two,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  their  comUnation. 
Strictly  speaking,  as  Kant  himself  virtually  admits,  the 
cat^ory  of  limitation  cannot  be  derived  from  the  analytic 
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judgment  We  must,  therefore,  regard  it  as  the  pure  form 
of  the  synthesis  of  being  and  non-heiTig,  It  is  to  this 
cat^ory  of  limitation  that  the  schema  properly  applies. 
Kant,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  category  of  reality  as  "that 
which  corresponds  to  any  sensation  whatever,  and  therefore 
of  that,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  that  it  has  being  in  time." 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  category,  as  a  pure  conception, 
cannot  be  defined  as  determined  by  relation  to  time,  since 
every  pure  conception  is  in  itself  capable  of  a  wider 
application  than  to  that  which  presents  itself  in  time.     The  1 

<^    schema  of  limitation  is  degree,  or  that  in   the  object  of  | 
experience  which  corresponds  to  sensation ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  any  real  object, 
unless  in  so  far  as  there  is  involved  the  matter  supplied  by 
sensation.     The  schema  of  degree  is.  therefore,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  crtTanKtyTrf  wu8atf6n      For  sensation  is  of 
this  character,"tfa8t  it  is  not  an  extensive  magnitude;  that 
is  to  say,  each  sensation  must  be  conceived  as  occupying  .. 
only  a  singfe  moment  of  time.     Thequantity  of  sensation 
is^Jiherefore,  not  extensive  quantity,  and  the  only  other  form 
of  quantity  is  that  of  intensive  Quantity.     The  kind  of  . 
reality   implied    in    sensation   is    thus   that   of   degree   or 
intensive  magnitude.     Every  sensation  fills  a  given  moment 7 
of  time  with  more  or  less  of  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  it  I 
occupies  the  inner  sense  with  more  or  less  completenessj^ 
Hence,  the  degree  or  intensive  magnitude  of  a  sensation  can 
never  be  either  zero  or  infinity;  that  is,  the  sensation  must! 
always  occupy  a  given  moment  of  time  in  some  degree,  | 
though  it  can  never  occupy  it  with  absolute  completeness.  . 
The  schema,  then,  in  this  case  is  the  idea  of  a  moment  of    G^^'^ 
time  as  occupied  by  a  determinate  or  limited  degree  ,of 
sensation. 

0d)  TEecategory  or  pure  conception  of  substance,  taken  in  its 
absolute  generality,  is  the  conception  of  that  which  is  always 
subject  and  never  predicate ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  id^  of 
any  reality  whatever  which  is  not  predicable  of  something 
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else.     But  since   for  knowledge  every  category  must  be 
I    schematised,  that  is,  brought  into  relation  to  time  in  some 
I    way,  the  schema  of  substance  can  only  be  the  idea  of  such  a 
I   subject  and  predicate  as  can  be  an  object  of  our  experience : 
that  is,  it  must  be  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate  that  exist 
relatively  to  one  another  in  tima  |Now,  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  pure  conception  of  a  subject,  when   it  is 
determined  as  an  object  in  time,  is  stAsiancet  that  is  to  say, 
the  permanence  or  persistence  <-hr^ilgh  t'"^^  nf  .th&LJEbifib 
.  nevertheless  underyroes  changes  in  time.     The  schema  of 

(substance,  then,  is  the  relation  of  a  permanent  thing  to  its 
cBSB^m^ualities  or  activities^ 

896^  The  cat^ory  of  oatise  is  the  conception  of  ground  and 
consequence,  or  condition  and  conditioned ;  in  other  words, 
the  logical  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another.  It  may 
be  expressed  in  the  formula,  "If  A  is,  so  also  is  B."  But 
the  pure  conception  can  only  be  applied  in  the  determination 
of  objects  of  knowledge  when  it  is  schematised,  and,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  schema  must  imply  the  relation  of  the 
sensible  to  time  in  some  way.  The  special  form  which  tfae 
■  scfiem^Se^^Ssumesifithat  of  ordered  succession  in  time ; 
so  that  cause  and  effect  as  known  in  our  experience 
necessarily  imply  the  regular  or  ordered  succession  of  phe- 
nomena in  time.  In  other  words,  a  cause  is  always  an 
antecedent,  an  effect  is  always  a  consequent ;  and  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  are  related  in  this  way,  that 
without  the  former  the  latter  cannot  be. 

89^  The  pure  cat^ory  of  community  is  the  conception  of 
the  relation  of  various  members  of  fr  logical  division  to  one 
another,  these  members  being  so  related  that  they  determine 
in  their  union  the  total  sphere  of  the  conception  or  genus. 
The  schema  of  community  must  therefore  involve  time,  inas- 
much as  knowledge  is  only  possible  of  that  which  is  capable 
of  presenting  itself  in  time.     And  we  find  that  the  schema 

I  in  this  case  is  the  reciprocal  relation  of  objects  that 
co-exist  '*" 
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^d      Passing  now  to  the  categories  of  modality,  we  have,  firstly, 
the  categories  o{  possibility  and  impossibility.    The  conception 
or  category  of  possibility  is  simply  of  that  which  does  not 
involve  a  contradiction,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  does 
involve  a  contradiction.     Thus,  we  cannot  conceive  of  an 
object  as  being  determined  by  contradictory  predicates:   it 
cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be :  it  cannot  have  two  qualities 
which  are  mutually  exclusive.     Expressed  in  terms  of  time, 
the  category  becomes  the  schema  of  possibility.     Here  we 
can  have  opposites  or  contradictory  qualities  in  the  same 
object,  but  we  cannot  have  them  at  the  same  time.     The^ 
schema  of  possibility,  therefore,  is  the  idea  of  that  which  is!  l''**^*^ 
compatible  with  the  general  conditions  of  time,  the  schema! 
of  impossibility  that  which  is  incompatible  with  the  general| 
conditions  of  time.     The  conception  of  actuality  is  simply 
the  notion  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  some  deter- 
minate   reality.      The   schema  of  actuality,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  idea  of  a  determinate  thing  as  existing  at  a 
given  time,  just  as  the  schema  of  non-existence  is  the  idea  of 
the  non-actuality  of  a  determinate  thing  at  a  given  timej 
Lastly,  the  category  of  iieeessity  is  the  conception  of  that! 
which  cannot  but  exist,  the  categojp^  of  contingency  of  that 
which  need  not  necessarily  exist  ^''^The  schema  of  necessity, 
again,  is  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  object  through  ^11 
tijpe.  tEe  schema  of  contingency  the  existence  of  an  object 
which  is  fleeting  or  does  not  exist  through  all  time. 

da  The  detailed  treatment  of  the  schemata,  as  corresponding 
to  the  categories,  has  shown  that  in  every  case  the  schema 
is  relative  to  time.  The  schema  of  quantity  is  the  con- 
ficiousnesa  of  anobject  as  generated  by  a  successive  synthesis 
i^nmeTa  synthesis  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  genera- 
tion  of  time  itself;  the  schema  of  quality  is  the  synthesis  of 
sensation  as  filling  a  given  moment  of  time ;  the  schema  j)f- 
rdation  is  the  relation  of  different  perceptions  t^n  one  another, 
at  all  times  or  in  conformity  with  a  rule  for  the  determina- 
tion  ofj^e;   lastly,  the  schema  of  modality,  in  its  three 
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Ifonns,  is  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  objects  to  time  itself, 
whether  that  relation  is  the  relation  to  time  in  general,  to  a 
specific  time,  or  to  all  time.  (The  schemata  are^  thgrefoig, 
the  modes  in  which  the  categories  are  determined  in  relation 

^0  the  sensible  elements  of  perception  by  rfifftrence  to  time. 
We  may  say,  shortly,  that  experience  exhibits   either  the 

[  series  of  time,  the  content  of  time,  the  order  of  time  or  the 

[comprehension  of  time.     . 

The  schematism  of  the  understanding,  then,  is  just  the 
way  in  which  various  determinations  of  perception  are 
brought  to  unity  in  the  inner  sense  through  the  tran- 
scendental synthesis  of  imagination,  and  thus  are  fitted  to  be 
feceived  into  the'  unity  of  apperception.  It  i^  nnly  thrrtnch 
tie  schemata  that  the  categories  come  to  have  significance, 
thaTls  to  say,  are  employed  in  the  actual  determination  of 
objects,  fXhe  fact  that  this  schematising  of  the  categories 
IS  essential  to  our  knowledge  shows  that  in  the'  end  the 
categories,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  is  concerned,  are  limited 
ko  objects  of  possible  experience  J  The  categories  are  the 
modes  in  which  thought  by  its  pure  spontaneity  combines 
the  elements  of  perception  under  the  universal  rules   of 

I  synthesis,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  categories 
nl  that  we  can  have  a  system  of  experience;  in  other  words, 

•  the  system  of  experience  is  coterminous  with  the  totality  of 

•our  knowledge. 
91  b  l^ince,  however,  the  categories  are  applicable  to  objects  of 
experience  only  in  and  through  the  schemata,  they  are  not 
employed  in  their  full  significance,  but  are  in  actual  use 
necessarily  restricted  to  sensible  objects.^  The  conditions 
under  which  the  categories  are  employedTwe  not  conditions 
of  the  understanding  in  its  pure  operations,  but  depend  upon 
the  relation  of  the  understanding  to  the  sensibility.  \lt  is 
true  that  the  schema  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  category, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  implies  a  limitation  of  the  cate- 
gory, the  result  of  which  is  that  the  objects  we  know  are 
not  things  in  themselves  but  phenomenal  If  the  categories 
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in  themselves  have  a  wider  application  than  to  objects  oC 
^  sensible  experience,  it  is  naturally  asked  why  we  cannot  by 
means  of  them  determine  the  existence  of  things  in  them- 
selves. It  is  true  no  doubt  that  the  categories  are  forms  of 
,  synthesis,  which  are  not  absolutely  restricted  to  the  sensible  ^ 
as   given    to  us:    but    this    possible    extension   is   for  us  ■ 

I  valueless,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  knowledge  is  concerned, ; 

1  since  we  have  no  other  elements  to  which  we  can  apply] 

I  them  than  those  presented  to  us  under  the  conditions  of; 

*  space  and  tim^.  Thus,  the  category  of  substance,  taken 
absolutely,  means  that  which  can  be  conceived  only  as 
subject,  never  as  predicate ;  but  an  object  corresponding  to 
this  conception  we  can  obtain  o^j  in  so  far  as  our  sensibility 
is  excited,  and  therefore  onlyjEn  so  far  as  the  category  of 
substance  is  schematised  as  the  permanent  in  contrast  to 
the  changeable.!  The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  categories 
are  functions  ^  the  understanding,  which  enable  us  to  con- 
stitute objects  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  brought  into 
relation  with  the  sensibility,  a  relation  which  necessarily 
restricts  them  to  objects  of  sensible  experienoe.  ^ 

Chapter  II. — Principles  of  Pure  Understanding. 

2  a  Having  laid  down  the  conditions  under  which  the  cate- 
gories  are^'applicable  to  objects  of  experience,  Kant  goes  on 
to  atatfi  what  are  the  universal  pr^pyg^^ns  or  Judgments  J^ 
which  are  presupposed  in  the  a  prtan  synthetic  judgments  J ' 
of  experience,  piVhat  he  has  to  do.  therefore,  is  to  give  an 
explicit  statement  of  what  iaimplied  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  synthesis  of  the  understanding  as  working  through  the 
schemata^  These  fundamental  judgments,  or  principles  of 
understanding,  he  classifies  as  '(1)  axioms  of  perception,  (2) 
anticipations  of  observation,  (3)  analogies  of  experience,  and 
(4)  postulates  of  empirical  thought;  and  subsequently  he 
divides  them  into  two  classes,  called  respectively  the  mathe- 
matical and  the  dynamical  categories.     Eant  might  have 
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called  his  discussion  of  the  mathematical  principles  a 
transcendental  deduction  of  mathematics,  inasmuch  as  what 

I  lie  seeks  to  prove  is  that  mathematics  contains  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments,  and  that  these  judgments  are  applicable 
to  all  possible  objects  of  experience.  We  may  say  in  fact 
that  his  aim  is  to  give  a  deduction  or  justification  of  pure 
and  applied  mathematics. 


1.  Axioms  of  Perception. 

92  h      The  principle  of  these  is :  All  perceptions  are  extensive 
magnitudes.  ^ 

92  c/  An  pensive  magnittide  is  one  in  which  we  become 
conscious  of  a  whole  only  through  the  combination  of  parts 
given  prior  to  the  whole.  We  cannot  have  the  idea  of  a 
line,  however  small  it  may  be,  without  drawing  it  in 
thought;  i,e.,  we  must  produce  it  part  after  part,  starting 
from  a  certain  point,  and  combine  the  parts  thus  successively 
_  produced  into  the  unity  of  a  line.  So  we  can  only  be 
conscious  of  *a  space  of  time,  however  small  it  may  be,  by 
the  successive  generation  of  one  moment  after  another,  and 
the  combination  of  the  parts  so  generated  into  a  single 
whole,  (what  Kant  is  here  pointing  out  is,  that  we  have 
the  consciousness  of  a  pure  object  of  perception,  whether  it 
is  an  external  or  internal  object,  only  in  to  far  ^as  we 
^  bring  into  play  the  schema  of  (fiu^^J  There  is  no  object 
of  perception  which  doe^  not  invoTvp.  pit.hpr  apaPA  or  Hmo^ 
or  both,  and  inasmuch  as^the  pure^element  involved  in  the 
object  can  only  be  obtained  byasucceSive  synthesis  of 
part  with  part,  it^  is  plain  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of^any  object  whatever,  unless  that^otdecL^is  an  extensive 
magnitude!  !ilus  oi  course  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
objectswhich  are  not  magnitudes,  but  only  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  objects  except  those  that  ^are  extensive 
magnitudes.     Notice  that  by  extensive  mxignitvdes  Kant  does 
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not  mean  solely  external  objects,  objects  presented  in  space, 
for  a  succession  of  events  as  occurring  only  in  time  is  also  I 
to  be  conceived  as  an  extensive  magnitude.  ' 

3  a      The  science  of  geometry,  which  is  a  determination  of  the 
properties    of   spacial   figures,   obviously   presupposes    the 
schematising    of  pure    perceptions    as   number;    in   other 
words,  the  successive  synthesis  of  elements  of  space  and    / 
the  consciousness  of  such  synthesis.     The  universal  andli  \ 
\  necessary  judgments  of  geometry — ^its  axioms,  as  Kant  calls  j 
\  \  them — ^rest  upon  this  process  of  combining  the  elements  of  11 
\  ^ure  perception  into  a  single  whole.     Thus,  the  definition J| 

^^of  a  straight  line  as  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  is  a  universal  and  necessary  judgment,  resting  upon 
the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  elements  of  the  line, 
a  synthesis  which  is  successive.  All  the  universal  and 
necessary  judgments  of  geometry  are,  therefore,  at  the  same 
time  synthetic.  ^"^^ 

)3  6  The  case  is  somewhat  different  in  the  mathematical 
science  of  arithmetic.  Here  the  propositions,  while  they 
are  a  priori  and  synthetic,  are  not  universal,  i,e.,  the 
subject  of  such  judgments  is  not  universal  but  singular. 
7  +  5  =  12  is  certainly  a  synthetic,  not  an  analytic 
judgment.  It  differs  from  such  a  judgment  as,  ''If  equals 
be  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  equal,"  for  here  the  very 
conception  of  equals — the  very  conception  of  the  quantity 
generated — ^involves  the  judgment  that  they  are  equal 
Arithmetical  judgments,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarHy  ^  ^t^^^ 
^  iinply  a  sjjijj^gtac  process,  inasmuch  as  each  unit  must  be  r^*^ 

produced ^one  after ^he  other  and  combined  into  the  whole.,  i 
.  There  is,  therefore,  a  distinction  oetween  such  arithmetical 
judgments  and  the  universal  propositions  of  geometry.  The 
judgment,  e.g.,  that  a  triangle  codfllins  two  right  angles  is 
applicable  to  every  possible  triangle ;  i.e.,  the  subject  of  the 
judgment  is  universal,  whereas  the  subject  of  the  judgment 
7  +  5  =  12  is  singular.     We   may  say,  then,  that  whileV  -  ^ 

1     both  arithmetic  and  geometry  contain  a  priori  synthetic  J 
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/;P^A  judgments,  the  former  differs  from  the  latter  in  containing 
^L,^|  singular,  not  universal  judgments. 

^-dtc^  A  very  important  jgonsequence  follows  fix>m  the  proof  or 
/.deduction  of  the  principle  that  "all  perceptions  are  extensive 
-    I  magnitudes  " ;  for,  not  only  is  it  true  that  all  the  judgments 
I  of^ure  mathematics  are  universal  and  necessary,  but  it  is 
psdso  true  that  the  judgments  of  applied  mathematics  are  of 
Ithe  same  character.  fWhatever  is  true  of  space  and  time  as 
pure  conceptions  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  equally  true 
of  phenomena  in  space  and  timej^  GeomeJbry  is  applicable 
^    to  all  objects  of  external  perception,  that  is  to  say,  to  all 
^   objects  that  are  presented  to  us  as  in  space.     Arithmetic  is 
applicable  to  all  objects  of  perception  whatever,  whether 
these  are  in  space  and  time,  or  only  in  time ;  and  the  justi- 
fication of  the  application  of  mathematics  to  all  possible 
objects  of  experience  is  that  those  objects  are  not  things  in 
* 'themselves,  but  phenomenjj  We  can  have  no  experienge 
except  of  objects  that  are  deterPMned  as  spacial  or  temponJ; 
and,  bence,  whatever  mathematics  says  of  pure  perception 
must  be  applicable  to  these  objects.     The  idea  that  objects 
/  of  sense  may  possibly  be  exempt  from  the  mathematical 
\  1  principles  rests  upon  the  false  notion  that  those  objects  are 
jNthings   in    themselves.  iHence   we   cannot   possibly  deny 
/    that  every  object   in  space  and  time  must  be  infinitely 
f       divisible.     Such  a  theory,  e.g.,  as  that  there  are  sensible 
things  which  are  indivisible   atoms,  contradicts  the  very 
conditions  of  our  experience;  fo£^ nothing  can  be  extended 
which  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  inasmucE\aa.j£hatever  is 
exiendeci  must  have  the  general  character  of  spac^J   If 
phenomena    were    things    In    themselves^    no    doubt    the 
judgments  of  mathematics  could  not  be  shown  to  apply  to 
them;  but,  on  such  a  supposition,  we  could  say  absolutely 
nothing  about  objects,  inasmuch  as  we  should  be  entirety 
dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  them  on  their  action  upon 
■  us.     It  is,  then,  because  the  objects  which  we  are  capable 
'  of  knowing;  are  phenomena,  that  we  can  justify  the  a  priori 
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synthetiq  judymentR  nf  maf.l^fipnfttipji,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  ^that  they  must  be  applicable  to  all  possible  nbjft<;»|:a  nf 
experience. 


2.  Anticipations  of  Observation, 

\ea  The  principle  of  these  is:  In  all  phenomena  the  real, 
which  is  an  object  of  sensation,  has  intensive  magnitude 
or  degree. 

mb      In    the    first  principle  of  pure  understanding,  entitled 
"  Axioms  of  Perception,'fKant  has  pointed  out  the  conditions 
under  which    we    have   the   consciousness   of  any  object, 
whether  it  is  a  determination  of  apftp^.  or  ^;imp.^  or  a  deter- 
mination of  a  concrete  aena^b^ft  ^h^°ffj  Whatever  we  perceive 
/must  be  perceived  as  an  extensive  magnitude.     He  now 
goes  on  to  show,  that,  whenever  we  perceive  a  sensible  I 
object  we  must  determine  it  as  having  intensive  magnitude  f  i 
or  degree :  in  other  words,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  / 
such  an  object  only  in  and  through  the  application  of  the 
schema  ordegree.     I'he  question  hiere  is,  whether  there  '" 
something  which  we  can  determine  a  priori  in  r^ard 
every  possible  sensation.    It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us 
determine  a  priori  what  the  particular  sensation  should  be. 
We  can  never  anticipate  whether  an  object  will  be  red  or 
some  other  colour,  hard  or  soft,  etc.     Such  a  determination" 
of  a  given  object  we  learn  only  through  sensible  experience. 
Nevertheless,  Kant  contends  that,  however  the  object  may 
vary  in  its  sensible  content, — whether  it  is  red  or  blue,  hard 
or  soft:— we   can  lay  down  the  proposition  a  priori  that 
it  must  have  intensive  magnitude  or  degree.     We    may^  ^ 
therefore  call  the  principle  here  involved  an  "  anticipation  " 
of  sense-perception  or  Observation, — not   because  we   can 
anticipate  the  sensible  content,  but  because  we  can  antici- 
pate  the    element   in   the   object  which   determines    that 
content  as  an  intensive  magnitude. 
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Now,  we  have  seen,  in  considering  the  first  principle  of 
understanding,    that   sensations    must   be   combined    in    a 
succefigiv^sjjji^hggjs,  in  order  that  we  may  be  conscious  of 
^n  object.     But,  besides  this  successive  synthesis  of  appre- 
hension, there  is  implied  in  the  consciousness  of  a  sensible 
thing  the  determination   of  it  as   not  only  an  extensive 
magnitude,  but  as  having  intensive  magnitude  or  degree. 
The  consciousness  of  degree  is  connected  by  Kant^  not  with 
the  combination^  various  sensations^  but  with  the  deter- 
mination of  a  single  sensation,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
I  sensation   as   occupying   a  single   mmnflnf;   ^f  timft.     We 
ab  not  obtain  the  consciousness  of  the  specific  character  of 
the    sensible   properties    of   a   thing   by  putting    together 
.  different  sensations  in  succession ;  but  a  single  sensation,  as 

^  ^^  occupying  a  given  moment,  is  given  in  itself  as  a  whole  or 
^rJ^  \  )  fiiiiiity,  and    the    determination   of  such    sensation,    or    its 
V^         IdiviMon   into   ideal   parts,  does   not  yield   the   conscious- 
i^ness  of  extensive  magnitude,  but  of  intensive  magnitude. 
^•We  never  have  the  consciousness  of  any  sensible  object, 
unless  when  there  is  given  to  us  an  element  of  sensation ; 
and  hence,  in  the  absence  of  sensation,  there  can  be  no 
consciousness  of  the  sensible  object  at  alL     We  may  say, 
then,  that  what  corrQsppnds  to  the  abseqc^  of  sensation  is 
the  emgtiness  of  a  given  moment  of  Hmp      On  the  other 
i  Hand7when  we  Ue  conscious  of  a  given  moment  of  time  as 
I  occupied    by  sensation,    that    moment    is    never    occupied 
I  absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  occupied  by  sensation 
■  somewhere  between  zero  and  infinity.     So  far  as  the  pure 
conception  of  reality  goes,  it  must  be  conceived   as   that 
which  is  absolutely  affirmative,  or  excludes   all  negation, 
.'  while  the  category  of  negation  is  that  which,  excludes  all 
affirmation.     But  we  have  no  actual  experience  of  either 
J  reality  or  negation  in  this  sense,   ^"hat  we  experience  is 
the  consciousness  of  an  object  which  has  a  degree  some- 
where between  zero  and  infinity,  that  is,  between  positive 
affirmation  and  positive  negation;  in  other  words,  that  which 
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corresponds  to  the  category  of  limitation.  |,  When,  therefore^ 
we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  sensible  object,  i.e,,  not  of  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  of  a  phenomenon,  we  are  conscious  of  ^ 
it  as  having  a  certain  intensive  magnitude  or  d^ree.  (it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  sensation  in  itself  reveals  to  us 
the  quality  of  the  object.  The  knowledge  of  the  quality  of 
an  object  implies  the  process  by  which  sensation  is  deter- 
mined through* the  schema  of  degree,  i,e.,  is  determined^ 
liaving  an  intensive  magnitude  somewhere  Setween  zero  and 
inJBnity.ji  The  quality  of  an  object,  then,  is  only  known 
through  the  synthesis  by  which  we  represent  to  ourselves 
the  quality  of  the  sensible  thing  as  corresponding  to  a  j 
sensation. 

97  a      The  peculiarity  of  intensive  magnitude  is  that  we  start 
from  unity,  and  determine  it  by  breaking  the  unity  up  into 
what  might  be  called  internal  parts.     Inasmuch  as  we  can 
only  refer  the  sensation  to  the  quality  of  the  object  in  this 
process,  the  schematising  of  the  object  as  degree  is  essential  ^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  object  as  having  a  certain  quality ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  any  sensiblen 
object  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  application  of  the  I 
schema  of  degree,  we  can  say  universally  that  whatever  isl 
real  in  a  phenomenon  has  intensive  magnitude  or  degree/] 
In    the   sphere   of  dynamics,    degree    takes   the   form    of 
fnomerUum]  but  this  is  a  special  application  of  the  idea 
of  degree,  which  presupposes  the  category  of  causality,  and 
therefore  cannot  properly  be  dealt  with   until  after  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  causal  connection  of  things. 

d7  b  We  see,  then,  that  the  consciousness  of  sensible  objects 
necessftr^ly  iin|>l^e8  that  these  are  cletermined,  so  far  as  their 
sensible  properties  are  concernfjd^  aa  hayipg  a  certain  specifi^ 
iBgsee.  Thus,  e.g,,  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  a  red  object  i 
without  determining  it  as  having  a  specific  degree  of  red-| 
ness,  which  is  somewhere  between  zero  and  infinity ;  in  ^ 
other   words,  the   intensive  magnitude   or   degree  of   the 
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quality  of  a  thing  is  never  the  smallest  possible,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  infinitely  divisible ;  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  all  the  ways  in  which  we  are  conscious  of 
•degree. 

97  c  Kant  now  makes  a  general  remark  upon  the  first  two 
principles  of  pure  understanding.  Magnitudes  may  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  continuity.  Space 
and  time,  e,g.,  regarded  as  objects  of  perception,  are  qaatUa 
contintui,  Le.,  they  are  not  discrete  parts  which  are  separable 
from  one  another.  As  Kant  pointed  out  in  the  Aesthetic^ 
what  we  call  the  parts  of  space,  or  the  moments  of  time, 
are  merely  limits  within  space  and  time;  for  these  are 
individual  wholes,  and  therefore  the  so-called  ''parts"  are 
not  separate  things,  but  limits  or  determinations  within  the 
one  space  or  time.  When  we  speak  of  positions  in  space^ 
we  do  not  mean  that  these  are  separate  things,  which  can 
be  perceived  prior  to  space  or  time,  and  out  of  which  space 
or  time  can  be  constituted.  |Every  magnitude  is  of  such  a 
character,  that  it  is  continuous,  or  is  the  product  of  the 
synthesis  of  imaginationj^  From  this  point  of  view  magni- 
tudes may  be  called  fluent ^  to  indicate  that  they  imply  the 
generation  continuously  of  the  so-called  ''parts"  which  are 
combined  into  a  whole. 

dSc/**  This  determination  of  magnitudes  as  continuous  applies 
to  all  phenomena,  whether  we  look  at  them  as  exten- 
sive or  as  intensive  magnitudes,  for  to  either  of  these  two 
f^rms  of  magnitude  continuity  is  applicable.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  magnitude  is  determined  as  discrete,  as 
in  the  case  of  numbers,  the  continuous  generation  or  pro- 
duction of  the  magnitude  is  conceived  of  as  interrupted  and 
then  begun  again,  so  that  we  have  the  consciousness  of  the 
distinguishable  units,  which  are  combined  in  a  whole  that 
does  not  abolish  the  distinction. 

986  All  phenomena,  then,  are  not  only  determined  as  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  magnitudes,  but  also  as  continuous 
magnitudes.     That  being  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
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all  changes  in  the  properties  of  things  must  be  continuous. 
We  cannot,  however,  here  enter  into  this  proof,  because  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  changes  only  in  and  through  special 
experienca  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  determinin'g 
the  principles  of  pure  understanding,  is  to  point  out  that, 
whatever  form  sensible  changes  may  take,  these  must  be 
continuous.  We  have  to  remark  that  in  all  cases  knowledge. 
contains  a  specific  sensible  element  as  well  as  an  a  vriori 
element,  and  that,  while  we  can  lay  down  the  universa 
conouions  of  all  possible  experience,  we  cannot  ^ntiyipftt:^ 
the  particular  or  concrete  character  of  the  objects  of  possible 
expenence.  It  might  be  thought  that  we  are  entitled  to 
accept  from  pure  physics  the  principles  which  it  establishes, 
but  we  have  to  remember  that  transcendental  philosophy 
can  accept  nothing  which  it  has  not  itself  deduced.  Hence 
the  principles  of  pure  physics  must  be  derived  from  the 
principles  of  pure  understanding,  not  vice  versa, 

)9a      It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  that  the  principle  of  the. 
Anticipations  of  Observation,  while  it  does  not  enable  us  tof 
construct  a  special  science  of  dynamics,  is  of  great  value  in  * 
pointing   out    the    universd^  conditions   under   which   the  I 
'  experience  of  sensible  objectftTa^piissible.     Ingoing  so  itf 
enables^uiHEo"  guard  against  the  false  inferences  that,  but  for 
this  principle,  might  be  jlrawn  from  the  absence  of  sensible 
perception  in  certain  cases. 

9  b  No  sensible  object  can  be  perceived  that  is  not  capable  of 
affecting  our  senses.  We  cannot,  however,  infer  that  when 
our  senses  are  not  affected,  there  is  nothing  in  the  object 
corresponding  to  a  possible  sensation.  Our  senses  are  not 
in  all  cases  fine  enough  to  be  directly  affected  by  objects, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  such 
affection,  there  is  no  object  present.  What  we  are  entitled 
to  say  is,  that  no  object  of  knowledge  or  experience  can 
possibly  exist  that  is  not  capable  of  affecting;  sensation,  if 
the  senses  were  suflSciently  refined.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  possibly  prove  from  experience  that  any  part  of  space 
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or  time  is  empty  of  all  degree.  Kant,  therefore,  contends, 
in  opposition  to  the  mathematical  physicists,  that  a  part  of 
space  may  be  filled  with  any  degree  of  reality  between  zero 
and  infinity.  The  filling  or  occupying  of  space,  in  other 
words,  does  not  in  his  view  necessarily  mean  that  each  part 

I  of  space  is  filled  with  the  same  d^ee  of  reality ;  for  it  is 
just  the  character  of  degree  that  it  occupies  a  given  moment 
of  time  more  or  less,  and  hence  any  given  part  of  space  may 
be  occupied  with  an  intensive  magnitude  varying  between 
zero  and  infinity.  We  can  perfectly  well  hold  space  to  be 
filled  with  various  degrees  of  reality;  in  short,  intensive 
magnitude  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  extensive 
magnitude. 
100  a  The  qualitative  content  of  sensation  is  perpetually  vary- 
ing, and,  since  it  depends  upon  the  receptivity  of  the  subject, 
(it  cannot  be  known  a  priori.  Nevertheless  we  can  lay  down 
the  a  priori  proposition,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  variation 
in  the  quality  of  sensation,  there  must  ^  a  certain  deter- 
minate degree  of  that  quality.  1 1  is  not  true,  however,  that 
Intensive  magnitude  necessarily  corresponds  to  extensive 
'  magnitude.  The  ordinary  view  of  the  scientific  man  is  that, 
where  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  sensation,  there  is  also  a 
greater  occupancy  of  space.  Thus  we  may  have  apparently 
the  same  amount  of  space  occupied  by  dififerent  degrees  of 
light,  the  explanation  advanced  being  that  the  particles  of 
matter  are  in  the  one  case  spread  over  a  greater  space  than 
in  the  other,  and  that,  when  we  make  allowance  for  this 
fact,  we  find  that  the  extensive  magnitude  is  precisely  cor- 
respondent to  the  intensive.  This  doctrine  Kant  refuses  to 
admit,  maintaining  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  intensive  and  extensive  magnitude,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  very  same  intensive  magnitude 
may  not  occupy  a  greater  amount  of  space,  or,  conversely, 
that  a  greater  amount  of  intensive  magnitude  may  not  be 
present  in  a  smaller  extent  of  space.  |The  main  point, 
however,  is,  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  d^ee  of  a 
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quality  except  in  so  far  as  we  have  the  consciousneaa  of  the 
generation  by  a  synthetic  process  of  the  elements  of  sensa- 
tioiij^  viewed  as  occupying  a  single  moment  of  time.  4 

3.  Analogies  of  Experience. 

>1  b      Knowledge  of  objects  is  possible  only  through  the  deter-l 
mination  of   the  elements  of  sense  relatively  to  time,  inl 
other  words,  only  through  the  application  of  the  schemat^ 
Now,  the  schemata  of  relation  are  respectively,  permanence 
in  time,  fixed  order  in  time,  and  recipr^^ft]  flYJf^t^nnA  in 
time.     It  is  these  schemata  to  which  Kant  refers  when  he 
speaks  of  the  modi  of  time  as  permanence,  succession  and  - 
co-existence.  IHe  ought   rather   to   have  said,  that   there 
are  three  modi  in  which  objects  of  perception  are  capable 
of    being   related    to    time.  J  These    three    rules  express, 
according  to  Kant,  all  the  ways  in  which  phenomena  are  7 
connected  together  in  the  system  of  e3^p<>pence.  ^nd   the  . 
whole  question  here  to  be  considered  is  how  tl^ey  affect  this  I 
conneciioS. 

)1  c  '  In  the  deduction  of  the  categories  it  was  proved  that  the 
various  forms  of  synthesis,  which  express  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  thought,  must  necessarily  be  such  that  they 
enable  us  to  have  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  self. 
We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  afl&rm  of  the  objective  world 
all  that  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  unity  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Without  the  necessary  unity  of  self-consciousness 
there  can  be  no  connected  system  of  experience,  and 
hence  we  are  entitled  to  lay  down,  as  conditions  of  such 
a  system,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  unity  of  apperception. 
We  know  that  the  original  apperception  is  related  to  the 
inner  sense,  inasmuch  as  time  is  the  universal  perceptive 
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condition  of  all  phenomena  whatever;  and  therefore  that 
self-consciousness  is  possible  for  us  only  in  so  far  as  the 
lements  of  perception  are  brought  into  relation  to  time, 
t  is,  then,  through  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  relatively 
to  time  that  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  self  arises, 
and  hence  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  nothing  can  enter  into 
our   knowledge    that   does   not   presuppose   the    synthetic 
*  activity  by  which    the    elements    of   sense-perception   are 
,|M^rought   under  the    transcendental  unity  of  apperception. 
I  The  analogies  of  experience  in  fact  are  just  an  expression  of 
(the  three  ways  in  which  the  subject  comes  to  the  conscious- 
?ness  of  his  own  identity  in  and  through  his  consciousness 
^f  objects  as  belonging  to  a  single  system  of  experience. 
102  a      There  is  a  distinction  between  these  analogies  of  ex- 
perience and  the  two  principles  already  considered,  which 
Kant  calls  the  mathematical  principles.     The  analogies  of 
experience,  he  says,  have  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the 
objects  ot  sense  and  their  relations  to  anei  another,  while  the 
£  mathematical   principles    simplv   determine   the   Qblects  as 
m  perceptions.     The  mathematical  pnnciples,   in  otKe"  wordsj 
" .  ^press  the^modes  of  synthetic  unity  by  which  individual! 
Iperceptions  are  constituted,  fxhe  first  principle  lays  down  I 
the  formal  conditions  of  every  possible  perception,  pointing 
out  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  an  obje^jb  at  all 
unless  in  so  far  as  we  determine  it  by  determining  the  pure 
form  of  perception  as  an  extensive  magnitudgj   The  second 
pnnciple  points  out  what  are  the  real  components  of  every 
possible  perception,  soj[ar  as  the  sensible  qualities  of  the 
I  object  are  concerned.  /These  principles,  therefore,  evidently 
j  determine  the  very  cnaracter  of  an  object,  that  is,  they 
;  point  out  what  are  the  conditions  without  which  we  cannot 
;  have  single  objects,)    But  the  analopes  of  experience  do 
not  te!rui8  what  are  the  elements  which  enter  into  sinple 
objsctg   orHponstitute  them^  as   single  objects.      We    can 

t predicate  a  priori  6t  evg^^ensiblejgbjectTthat  it  will  have 
a  certam  extensive  and  a  certain  intensive  magnitude^^r 
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these  determinations  belony  to  the  very  constitution  of  the^ 

object,   and  without  thftm   ti\}^^  wnnlr]    h^  ^p  nV^t^ot  at  t^^ 

But,  when  we  predicate  existence  of  a  sensible  object,  we 
are  not  in  the  same  way  predicating  a  mark  or  attribute  of 
it.     Existence,  in  facti  as  predicated  of  objects,  always  refers 
to  the  conditions  of  their  existence  in  the  connected  system      ^ 
of  experience,   and   therefore    the   Analogies    have   to  ii<^^  } 
entirely  with  the  relation  or  connection  of  objects.  .Jp"** 

nb      This  distinction  between  the  mathematical  pnnciples  and|r|)| 
the  analogies  Kant  expresses  by  saying  that  the  former  are/||': 
constitutive,  the  latter  regulative.     The  two  first  principlesj|[  I 
are  constitutive  in  this  sense,  that,  when  we  have  three 
terms  given,  we   can  construct   the   fourth,  as   when   we 
construct   the  intensive  magnitude   of  the  sun  from    the 
intensive  magnitude  of  the  moon,  multiplying  by  200,000. 
But  the  analogies  of  experience  do  not  in  this  way  enable 
us   to  supply   the  fourth   term  as  a  definite  or  concrete 
object.     Thus,  the  principle  of  cause  and  effedt  is  a  perfectly 
general    principle,   stating   the   universal    condition    under 
which   an  objective  sequence  or  order   of  events  occurs. 
This  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  schematism  of  the 
understanding,  means  that  wherever  there  is  a  fixed   or 
objective  succession    there  we  must  have  the  connection 
implied   in   the   principle  of  causality.     When  we  have  a . 
given  phenomenon,  say,  the  fact  that  a  stone  grows  warm, 
we  cannot  immediately  pass  from  it  to  determine  a  priori 
what  the  particular  cause  of  the  heat  in  the  stone  is.     It  is| 
for  this  reason  that  Kanl  speaks  of  the  three  principles  now^' 
under  consideration  as  "  analogies."*    They  are  not  axiomai 
or  anticipations,  because  they  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 
anything  in  regard  to  the  concrete  character  of  objects, 
bat  only  to   lay  down   the  condition  of   their  relation  o: 
connection. 

la  The  Analogies  of  experience,  then,  unlike  the  mathe- 
matical principles,  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  anything 
in  regard  to  the  special  character  of  objects.     The  same 
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thing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  applies  to  the  postulates  of 
^empirical  thought,  which  constitute  the  second  class  of 
dynamical  categories.  Like  the  analogies  of  experience, 
these  postTjlat^fiLare  concerned  entirely  with  the  relation  or 
connection  of  objects.  *They  differ  from  the  analogies  of 
experience  in  this  way,  that  they  do  not  determine  the 
connection  of  objects  with  one  another,  but  only  their 
I  connectic^fn  with,  or  jjgjgtion  to^  thft  knogigg  subject^   Like 


the  analogies  of  experience  they  are  entirely  general  in  their 
1^^ character; fin  other  words,  they  determine  nothing  in  regard 
/«to  the  concrete  content  oj  the  individual  objectj/lt  is 
obvious  that,  in  the  transition  from  the  mathematical 
principles  to  the  analogies  of  experience,  and  again  from 
these  to  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought,  Kant  has  been 

(advancing  regularly  in  his  determination  of  experience  as  a 
whole.     He  begins,  in  the  first  principle,  with  the  purely 
^      formal  determination  of  the  ohj^^t,  pointing  "^^  tha  ^^ 
ceptual  conditions  under  which  it  is  determined  as  possibla 
In  the  second  principle  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  not 
only  must  objects  be  combined  so  as  to  present  thf-ffflpftlvfta 
as   extensive   magnitudes,  but   that   they  must  furrfiftr  be 
determined    as    having    intensive    magq^t^^dp    nr    ^t>^^f^ 
AHaving  thus  stated  the  conditions  of  possible  individual 
pobjects,  he  next  goes  on,  in  the  analogies  of  experience,  to 

E3II  us  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  objects  as  such 
re  connected  in  the  s^^gy  of  a  |[ng]ft  ftYpjpence.  ^With  the 
^Al^  analogies  of  experience  Kant  holds  that  the  whole  character 
^^  of  our  experience  or  knowledge  has  been  determined,  so  far 

>  as  objects  are  concernedtfbut  in  the  postulates  of  empirical 
thought    he   proceeds   to    consider    how    these    objects   of 
Aj^r*      experience,  now    r^arded   as   completely    determined,  are 
V^  ^related    to    the    knowing    subject,  t    The    main    distinction 

drawn  between  the  mathematical  and  dynamical  principles 
is,  that  the  former  are  constitiUive,  the  latter  regulative. 
This  use  of  the  term  "regulative"  must  be  carefully 
distinguished    from    a    subsequent    use    erf    it,    which    is 
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introduced  in  connection  with  the  application  of  Ideas  to 
objects.  In  this  latter  connection  the  term  "regulative" 
means  that  there  are  Ideas  of  the  unconditioned,  which  do 
not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  real  objects,  but  only  enable  us 
to  bring  our  knowledge  into  a  subjective  unity.  The  tergi 
" regulative,"  however,  in  the  present  conner^^on^  re^a  to  the 
fact  that  the  dynamical  categories  have  to  do  with  the  general 
rules  or  regulae^vinSeT  which  objects  are  brought,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  together  in  a  single  system  of  experience, 
or  arejrelat^  in  universal  ways  to  the  knowing  subject. 

3  b  Kant  finds  a  special  difl&culty  in  proving  the  analogies 
of  experience,  because  it  seems  as  if  there  might  be  an 
experience  of  objects  independently  of  the  application  to 
them  of  any  cat}egory,  and  especially  of  any  of  the  categories 
of  relation.  But,  if  we  actually  have  experience  without  ^. 
categories,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  categories  are  essential 
to  experience  ?  The  difficulty  presses  upon  us  with  special 
force,  because  philosophy  cannot  employ  the  method  of 
proof  which  is  legitimate  in  mathematics,  fxhe  judgments 
of  mathematics  are  based  upon  direct  perception,  for 
mathematics  demonstrates  the  truth  of  its  principles  by 
constructing  its  objects  a  priortyi-B.  method  it  is  entitled 
to  follow  because  it  deals  with  ttlB^pure  perceptions  of  space 
and  timej^  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  argue 
that  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  may  be 
presented  in  experience,  because  no  number  of  particular 
experiences  can  establish  a  universal  principle. 

»5a      Kant's    solution    of    this   problem    is,    that,    while    the 
principles  of  the  understanding  cannot  be  directly   based 
upon    particular  experiences,   there   is  a    sense    in    which  i 
^particular  experiences  are  based  upon  them.  FNo  doubt  the  m\ 
objective   character  of  a  principle  cannot   be   proved    by| 
showing  that  we  actually  use  it  in  our  ordinary  experience 
of  objects,  but  it  may  be  proved  by  showing  that  without  it 
we  should  have  no  experience  of  objects  at  a]J^\  Kant  has 
somewhat  weakened  the  force  of  his  doctrine  by  admitting 
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that  we  can  have  particular  experiences  independently  of 
the  process  by  which  these  are  judged  to  be  instances  of  a 
universal  principle,  all  that  he  seems  to  deny  being  that 
from  such  experiences,  however  numerous,  no  universal  and 
necessary  principle  can  be  derived.  But,  as  the  present 
discussion  shows,  he  does  not  really  mean  that  we  can  have 
particular  experiences  without  the  application  of  universal 
principles,  but  only  that  we  can  have  them  without  the 
I  conscums  use  of  such  principles,  fwhen  in  our  ordinary 
experience  we  observe  a  change  to  take  place,  we  do  not 
think  of  the  change  as  involving  the  principle  of  causality, 
but  we  tacitly  assume  that  principle,  and  unless  we  do 
so,  we  cannot  have  the  experience  of  chang^  The  method 
of  proof  in  philosophy  therefore  is,  not  to  base  certain 
principles  upon  an  induction   from  given  particulars,  1[but 

Ito  show  that  without  the  express  or  implied  application 
of  those  principles  in  particular  cases  there  would  be  no 
experience  of  objects  at  aUj  We  start  neither  from  data 
nor  from  conceptions  assumed  to  be  true,  but  argue  that 
without  certain  conceptions  there  would  be  no  data,  and 
without  certain  data  no  fruitful  conceptions. 
106  a  This  method  of  proving  a  principle  by  showing  that  it  is 
'  the  condition  without  which  there  could  be  no  experience 
is  not  dogmatic,  i,e.,  it  does  not  start  from  unproved  data 
or  from  preconceptions,  but  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
systematic,  tTt  must  be  so,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
supreme  principle  of  all  possible  experience  is  the  unity  of 
self-consciousness,  a  unity  which  is  possible,  only  because 
the  categories  are  themselves  a  system  standing  under  the 
unity  of  self-consciousness ;  whence  it  follows  that,  although 
experience  is  only  of  phenomena,  it  is  necessarily  of  pheno- 
mena connected  with  one  another  by  the  universal  and 
necessary  principles  of  the  understanding.! 
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A.  First  Analogy. 

Principle  of  the  Permanence  of  Substance, 

1066      In  all  the  changes  of  phenomena  substance  is  permanent, 
and  it-s  quantum  in  nature  neither  increases  nor  diminishes. 

[In  the  discussion  of  this  principle  Kant  seeks  to  show  ^ 
that  substances,  or  real  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  come    / 
within  the  circle  of  our  experience,  are  necessarily  permanent  ^ 
or   unchanging   in    quantitjrj    He   is,  therefore,  virtually 
seeking  to  establish  one  of  the  principles  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  physical  science,  viz.,  the  indestructibility  of 
matter.     It  is  true  that,  as  he  here  states  it,  the  principle 
Is  not  limited  to  spacial  objects;  but  in  point  of  fact,  as 
Kant  afterwards    points  out   (Extracts,  p.   127),  the  only 
permanent  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing  is  the  permanent 
in  space,  in  other  words,  matter. 
06  c      In  our  apprehension  of  the  various  elements  of  perception,   " 
as  it  is  argued,  there  always  is  a  succession  of  ideas,  and 
therefore  a  continual  transition  from  one  state  to  another. 
If  this  is  the  form  of  all  our  consciousness,  it  is  obvious 
that    we    cannot    distinguish     between    things    that    are 
co-existent  and  a  real  succession  of  events  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  fact  that  our  consciousness  always  appears 
under  the  form  of  time,  for  obviously  this  applies  at  once  to 
co-existent  objects  and  to  a  real  succession  of  events.    [We 
have   to   ask,  therefore,  what   it   is   that   entitles    us    to 
distinguish  between  an  objective  sequence  or  change  and 
a  mere  sequence  of  impressions,  and  also  what  entitles  us  to 
distinguish  between  the  permanent,  the  changeable  and  the 
co-existenti  The   answer   is,  that   there  must   be   in  our| 
conscious    experience   something    that  enables   us    to   dis-l 
tinguish  between  the  changeable  and  the  co-existent,  and! 
this  again  implies  that  there  must  be  something  which  i8| 
permanent.     Kant,  therefore,  treats  the  idea  of  the  per- 
manent as  the  fundamental  presupposition  in  our  experience 
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of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  simultaneous  and  successive. 

I  It  is  this  permanent  which  constitutes  what  he  calls  the 
substratum  of  the  empirical  consciousness  of  time  itself; 
that  is  to  say,  that  which  endures,  notwithstanding  the 
'  ^\  changes  which  take  place  in  a  given  object.     We  cannot 
possibly  explain    the  consciousness  of  the  permanent   by 
reference  ~U}  time  itself,  any  more  than  we  can  explain  the 
'    consciousness  of  co-existence  as  a  mode  of  time ;  foy  that 
y  which  is  permanent  is  essentially  relative  to  the  changing, 
I  and  in  the  mere  succession  of  the  moments  of  time  thereTs 
\  no  consciousness  of  change.     It  is  only  in  so  far  as  we 
apprehend  the  sensible  element  or  matter,  and  relate  it  to 
time,  that  we  come  to  have  the  consciousness  of  change  in 
-    time.  fXhere  is,  in  short,  no  such  thing  as  a  change  of  time, 
but  only  a  change  of  phenomena  in  timaj^  If  any  one 
maintains  that,  since  time  is  a  pure  succession,  and  therefore 
comes  into  being  part  by  part,  we  can  be  conscious  of  pure 
time  as  a  succession,  we  must  answer  that  there  is  no  such 
I  consciousness  except  in  relation  and  contrast  to  that  which 
i^is  not  successive;   and  hence  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  this  time,  which  originated  part  by  part,  existed  in  a 
.   time  which  did  not  originate,  but  was  permanent.  iThis 
•  ov^ows  clearly  that  the  consciousness  of  the  changeable  is 
^  ..sentially  relative  to  the  consciousness  of  the  permanenL^ 
In  a  mere  succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  taken  as  a 
mere  succession,  there  can  be  no  p/^naPinnanAgfl  nf  aKi^i^ 
because  in  such  a  succession  there  is  a  perpetual  coming 
/to  be  and  ceasing  to  be.  PSince  time  cannot  be  perceived 
by  itself,  it  is  obvious   that  we   can   have  no  conscious- 
ness of  objects,  and  therefore  no  consciousness  of  the  unity 
K>f  self,  unless  we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  permanent 
^pubstrate  of  all  the  determinations  of  phenomena  in  time. 
iThe  synthetic  unity,  then,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  implied 
I   in   all   consciousness   of  objects,  necessarily  implies    that 
I  objects  are  themselves  permanent  in  change.     It  follows 
that  all  objects  known  to  us  in  our  experience  present 
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themselves  as  the  permanent  which  undergoes  change,  and 
it  is  this  permanent  which  constitutes  what  we  mean  by 
the  real  object. 

108a  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  "permanent"  which 
constitutes  the  reality  of  an  object  is  not  something  which 
has  an  existence  apart  from  its  accidents.  The  deter- 
minations of  substance  are  not '' accidents  "  in  the  sense  of 
something  without  which  the  object  would  still  be  what  it 
is:  they  are  just  the  mMmer  in  which  the  substance  exists. 
or  they  are  positive  determinations  of  the  essential  character^ 
of  the  object,  not  determinations  related  to  the  object 
negatively.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  speak  as  if  the 
modes  in  which  a  thing  exists  were  accidents  that  merely 
inhere  in  it  and  are  not  essential  to  its  existence.  But  this 
mode  of  speech,  though  it  is  natural  in  certain  cases,  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  and  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  false  notion  that  the 
substance  can  exist,  and  be  what  it  is,  independently  of  its 
accidents.  Elant  finds  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
independence  of  substance  on  its  accidents  in  the  character 
of  our  understanding ;  for  the  understanding,  as  he  always 
holds,  is  in  itself  a  pure  identity,  and  therefore,  when  it 
predicates  something  of  a  subject,  it  goes  on  the  principle 
that  what  is  predicated  attaches  to  the  subject  in  the  way 
of  pure  identity.  Hence  thought  naturally  separates  sub- 
stancSj  or  that  which  is  real,  from  the  changeable,  and 
conceives  of  it  as  that  which  is  permanent,  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  identical  or  unchangeable.  On  the  other  hand, 
thought,  in  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  synthetic  activity 
by  which  it  determines  objects,  does  not  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  this  principle  of  abstract  identity,  but,  on  the! 
g  contrary,  consists  essentially  in  the  combination  of  differ- 
lences  into  a  unity.  The  most  that^we  can  say  is,  that 
^understanding,  in  operating  with  the  category  of  substance, 
iSnbot,  strictly  speaking,  operating  with  a  category  of 
relation,  but  rather  witn  that  Which  is  the  cofldiljiSn^of 
relations.     The  conception  of  substance,   in  otter  woras, 
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tis  the  conception  of  that  which,  as  permanent,  is  the 
necessary  presupposition  of  all  objective  changes  and  all 
real  co-existences. 
108^  Since,  then,  the  conception  of  the  permanent  is  the 
^/^  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  changeable  and  the 
>v  co-existent,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no  experience  of 
1  change  except  in  so  far  as  the  changing  elements  of  our 
Sensible  experience  are  referred  to  that  which  is  permanent. 
Change  must  not  be  confused  with  mere  alternation,  i.e., 
with  the  coming  to  be  and  the  ceasing  to  be  of  separate 
determinations.  To  identify  alternation  with  change  is  to 
identify  a  mere  evanescent  series  with  the  consciousness  of 
such  a  series, — an  identification  which  is  illegitimate,  because 
we  can  only  be  conscious  of  such  a  series  in  so  far  as  the 
mere  succession  of  events  is  contrasted  with  the  per- 
manent. We  can,  therefore,  say  that  ''nothing  changes 
(except  the  permanent,"  since  the  determinations  of  the 
permanent  when  separated  from  it  become  a  mere  discrete 
series. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  stdd  that  there  can  be  no 
experience,  or  observation,  of  the  absolute  beginning  or 
cessation  of  a  real  object.  Such  an  experience  would  mean 
that  the  object  was  absolutely  separated  from  all  the  other 
objects  of  which  we  are  conscioua  If  we  suppose  that 
something  absolutely  begins  to  be,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  was  a  point  of  time  in  which  that  something  was  not. 
But  in  an  absolutely  empty  time,  which  we  thus  conceive  to 
be  prior  to  a  given  point  of  time,  there  is  nothing  to  enable 
us  to  discriminate  what  begins  at  a  given  moment,  because 
there  is  nothing  with  which  to  contrast  it.  There  can  be 
no  consciousness  of  empty  time,  because  all  our  experience 
is  of  that  which  is  relative  to  time,  while  time  itself  is  not 
a  possible  object  of  experience,  plence,  whenever  we  experi- 
ence anything,  it  must  be  the  experience  of  some  change  in 
that  which  already  exists  or  is  permanent.^  Similarly,  we 
can  have  no  experience  of  an  absolute  cessation  of  existence^ 
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which  would  mean  that  we  had  the  experience  of  absolutely 
empty  time. 

096  Thy  actual  objects  of  our  experience  are  necessarily 
conc^jij  of  as  substances,  i.e„  as  things  which,  in  "all  their 
changes,  yet  maintain  their  identity  through  tim'e!  If^e 
suppose  that  substances  could  come  into  being  or  cease 
to  be,  we  destroy  the  condition  under  which  alone  there 
is  any  unity  in  our  experience.  For,  the  unity  of  our 
experience  necessarily  implies  that,  whatever  be  the  changes 
present  to  our  consckmsness,  we  are  capable  of  connecting 
them  all  within  the  lenity  of  one  time,  under  the  supreme 
condition  of  the  unity  of  self-consciou^eas?  A  substance 
which  came  into  being  for  the  first  time,  however,  could  not 
be  connected  with  the  objects  of  our  experience,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  brought  under  the  unity  of  a  single  time, 
and  so  could  not  be  brought  under  the  supreme  unity  of 
self-consciousness.  We  should  in  fact  be  forced,  on  this 
supposition,  to  think  of  two  separate  and  distinct  series  of 
time,  inasmuch  as  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  objects 
at  all  without  relating  them  to  time.  But  such  a  disruption 
in  the  continuity  of  our  experience  is  absurd,  for  there  can 
be  only  one  time.  Therefore,  whatever  we  know  must  be 
related  to  this  one  single  time. 

Oai  There  is  no  experience,  then,  except  of  objects  which  are 
/determined  as  permanent  in  the  process  of  change.  (Now, ' 
such  permanence,  in  the  case  of  external  things,  t.e.,  things 
in  space,  necessarily  means  the  permanence  of  the  quantity 
of  such  thingsjand  hence  this  principle  of  the  permanence 
of  substance  is  one  of  the  fundamental  propositions  lying  at 
the  basis  of  pure  physics, — the  proposition,  viz.,  that  the 
substance  or  quantity  of  matter  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes. 
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B, — Second  Analogy, 

Principle  of  Causal  Succession. 

1106      All  changes  take  place  in  conformity  with  the  hllP»rf  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  *-.--. 

110(7      To  the  principle  of  causality  Kant  gives  special  attention, 
partly  no  doubt  because  it  was  in  connection  with   this 
principle   that   he  was   first   aroused  by  Hume  from   his 
dogmatic  slumber.     He  tells  us  elsewhere  that  he  gener- 
alised the  problem  of  Hume,  in  order  to  find  out  if  there 
were  not  also  other  judgments,  besides  that  of  causality, 
which  were  open  to  a  similar   objection.      Hume    partly 
gave  plausibility  to  his  reduction  of  causality  to  "  custom  " 
by  assuming  that  in  immediate  perception  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  objects  that  are  permanent,  or  persist  even 
when   they  are  not  perceived.     In  this  connection   Ejuit 
kjpoints  out  here,  that,  in  the  principle  of  Substance,  it  has 
,n  already  been  shown  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
llchange,  but  only  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  a  substance 
■  that  already  exists.     Hence,  when  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  causality,  he  presupposes  that  he  has  already 
r        established  thejnecessity  of  the  consciousness  of  the  per- 
manent as  a  condition  of  all  knowledge  of  objects.^  Farther, 
not  only  is  the  principle  of  substantiality  presupposed  in  the 
principle  of  causality,  but  we  must  also  explain  how  we 
\  come  to  have  the  experience  of  co-existing  objects.  (T^here 
^are,  then,  three   distinct   ways  in  which  the  elements  of 
I  sense- perception  are  brought  into  the  unity  of  experience ; 
I  in  other  words  we  have  to  account  for  (I)  the  permanence 
I  of   things,   (2)  the    changes    of  things,   and   (3)   the   co- 
I  existence  of  thing^  Hume  attempted  to  account  for  the 
changes  of  things  by  saying  that  the  repetition  of  perceptions 
or  ideas  in  our  consciousness  comes  to  be  identified  with  the 
proposition   that   events    are   neceissarily   connected.      The 
plausibility  of  this  explanation  arises  from  the  confusion 
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between  a  succession  of  subjective  states  and  tbe  succession  •^^ 
ot  events.     Hume  in  fact  identifies  tbe  one  witb  the  other. 
Now,  Elant  in  his  discussion  of  the  principle  of  causality 
b^ins  by  pointing  out  that,  when  the  problem  is  univer- 
salised,  tbe  explanation  of   Hume  is  seen   to  be   utterly 
inadequate.     We  may  plausibly  account  for  the  objective 
sequence  of  events  by  a  reference  to  the  subjective  sequence 
of  ideas,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  purely  to 
objective  aequences,  but  how  can  we  possibly  derive,  from 
the  very  same  sequence  of  ideas,  three  entirely  dififerent"1 
4eteg^iations  of  objects,  viz.,  permanence,  succession,  and  I 
oo-existence  ?     The  form  of  our  consciousness,  he  argues,  is^ 
always  a   successive   apprehension,   and    therefore,    if   our 
consciousness  of  objects  could  be  derived  from  it,  we  ought      . 
to  have  no  knowledge  except  of  objects  or  events  as  succes- 
sive.    It  is  plain,  then,  that  some  other  explanation  must 
be  given  of  causality  than  that  which  is  advanced  by  Hume. 
Hume  is  right  enough  in  saying  that,  if  there  is  a  principle 
of  causality,  there  must  be  a  necessary  connection  of  events;; 
and  he  is  also  right  in  saying  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
events   must    be  shown   to  be  somehow  involved  in  the 
succession  of  our  ideaa     How,  then,  can  we  derive  the  con-  ^ 
sciousness  of  objective  succession,  without  going  beyond  the        "^ 
circle  of  consciousness?     It  is  not  enough  to  direct  our 
attention  simply  to  the  sequence  of  ideas,  as  Hume  does ; 
for,  though  we  may  call  any  idea  an  object  of  consciousness, 
that  does  not  explain  what  we  mean  when  we  contrast  a    # 
mere  series  of  fancies  which  arise  in  our  imagination  with  ^ 
a  real  or  objective  succession  of  events.     There  is  no  wayS 
of  distinguishing  between  an  objective  sequence  and    an  | 
arbitrary  sequence,  so   long   as   we  confine  our  attention '       x 
simply  to  the  succession  of  states  in  consciousness.     If  the     y^ 
objects  of  our  experience  were/iaings  in  themselves,  it  is 
plain  that  we  could  never  y-  edicate  objective  succession 
at  all ;  for,  on  the  suppositioiji  that  phenomena  are  things  in 
themselves,  we  could  only  K  .ve  a  knowledge  of  them,  if  at 
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all,  through  the  affections  which  arose  in  our  consciousness. 

But,  assuming  that  we  are  limited  to  the  immediate  states 

/6{  our  consciousness,  obviously  even  the  consciousness  that 

V     {there  is  in  our  minds  a  succession  of  ideas  does  not  prove 

/    y      \that    there   is  any  succession  in  the  real  object.     What 

cEings  in  themselves  may  be  we  cannot  possibly  tell,  for  we 

cannot  go  beyond  our  consciousness  in  order  to  apprehend 

things   as   they  are   in   themselves.     How,   then,  keeping 

q'^  within  consciousness,  are  we  to  account  for  the  experience 

^^    of  an  objective  succession  ?     How  is  it  that,  though  the 

form  of  our  consciousness  is  always  successive,  w^vet  do 

not  in  all  cases  predicate  objective  succession?     Wnen  we 

perceive  a  house,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  our 

apprehension  goes,  the  visible  parts  of  the  house  present 

themselves  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  our  ideas ; 

but  no  one  would  think  of  saying  that  the  parts  of  the 

t  house  are  successive.  How  is  it,  then,  that  in  this  case  we 
do  not  predicate  objective  succession,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  ideas  are  successive  ?  We  have  to  remember 
that,  from  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  t.e.,  from  the 
^^  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  of  actual  experience,  the 

house  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  beyond  consciousness,  but  is  a 
phenomenon,  which  has  no  existence  apart  from  conscious- 
ness. Without  denying  that  there  is  an  object  corresponding 
to  the  house,  Kant  affirms  that  what  we  have  to  account  for 
IS  the  house  as  a  phenomenon,  t.e.,  what  we  have  to  account 
for  is  our  experience  of  the  house.  What  then  is  meant  by 
he  connection  of  various  determinations  in  the  phenomenon? 
We  distinguish  the  phenomenon  from  the  succession  of  our 
ideas,  and  yet  the  phenomenon  is  nothing  but  a  com- 
plex or  combination  of  our  ideas.  What  is  the  ground  of 
this  distinction?  As  tr  h  consists  in  the  harmony  of 
knowledge  with  its  object  and  as  the  object  here,  so  far 
"V^  as  the  sensible  element  is  cO^  icerned,  is  given  to  us,  the  only 
question  must  be, f What  is  .here  in  the  character  of  our 
knowledge  that  converts  the  gi^  en  sensible  element  into  the 
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consciousness  of  an  objectj^mie  explanation  must  be  drawn    || 
from  the  manner  in  whicn  the  understanding  combines  the    |/ 
given  "matter"  of  sense;   in  other  words,  we  have _to  seek    y 
for  the^explanation  of  objectivitj_i5L  the  synthetic  activity   I 
o?"the  understanding,  as  supplying  jnmftriilft  undfir  whf^b   I        -xvi 
our  experience  of  the  various  elements  of  perception  must  I  -^  C^' 
be  brought     What  we  mean,  then,   by  objectivity  must  I 
simply  T^e   the    consciousness    of    this   necessary    rule   ofJ| 
apprehension^  A  *^^ 

\      As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  ^ 
any  object  that  comes  into  existence  for  the  first  time ;  in  \ 
other    words,  we  must,  in  dealing  with   the  question   of  I 
causality^  reco^ize  that  it  presuggoses  the  permanence  of  ! 
real  objects.     Every  apprehension,  then,  of  an  evenFis  the  / 
apprehension  of  something  that  follows   upon  a  previous 
apprehension.     This,  however,  does  not  enable   us   to  dis- 
tinguish   between    permanence,   objective    succession    and 
co-existence,  r^ut,   when    we   observe    that   there   is   in 
certain  cases  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  sequence  of 
our  ideas  which  is  not  found  in  other  cases,  we  get  the  clue  t 

to  the  distinction  between  an  objective  sequence  of  events 
and  an  arbitrary  sequence  of  idea^J  We  never  predicate    ^  ,,^.m^ 
objective  sequence  except  when  there  is  fixed  order  in  our  ^^ 
perceptions,  an  order  such  that  A  must  precede  and  B 
follow.    fThus,  when   we   perceive  a   ship   drifting   down 
stream,  the  order  of  our  perceptions  is  absolutely  fixed,  so       •  i  tf^*^ 
that  we  cannot  observe  the  ship  first  lower  down  and  then  i^*^ 
higher  up  the  stream,  but  must  observe  it  in  a  certain  order, 
making  the  transition  r^ularly  from  one  point  to  anotherj 
Here  then  our  apprehension  is  fixed  by  the  character  of  the^N. 
events  apprehended,  while  in  the  case  of  the  house  the  appro-  ^^ 
hension  is  not  fixed  but  arbitrary.     Kant  does  not  mean  by'^^^ 
this  that  the  house  does  not  involve  a  rule  of  the  under- 
standing, for  he  has  already  shown  (JSxtracts,  p.  80)  that 
the  perception  of  a  house  implies  the  category  of  quantity. 
What  he  contends  is,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  objectivity 
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which  presents  itself  in  our  experience  as  a  real  succession 
of  events,  or  an  objective  sequence,  can  only  be  derived  from 
a  peculiar  mode  of  relating  the  elements  of  perception, — a 
mode,  therefore,  which  must  have  its  seat  in  the  nature  of 
the  understanding,  and  which  must  consist  in  the  schema 
by  which  the  elements  of  perception  are  brought  under  the 
I  unity  of  self-consciousness. 

113  a      Here,  then,  the  peculiar  succession  of  our  ideas  can  only 

be  explained  by  the  objective  succession  of  the  phenomena ; 
in  other  words,  our  ideas  arise  in  a  certain  order,  an  order 
which  is  invariable,  because  the  object  as  known  implies 
such  invariability,  fit  is  only  by  looking  at  the  matter  in 
this  way  that  we  can  explain  how  we  should  distinguish 
one  kind  of  phenomenon  from  another,  i,e.,  in  some  cases 
predicate  substance,  in  others  causality,  and  in  others 
reciprocityj  ll^hat  is  meant  by  objective  sequence  is 
simply  tlfe  conformity,  of  oiS  pefceptiOTitO"  a  fixed  r^ 
the  rule  in  this  case  being  that  of  invariable  orcler  of 
successionj  Whenever  we  have  an  invariable  order  in  our 
perception,  there  we  are  entitled  to  predicate  objective 
sequence. 

114  a      This  rule,  then,  implies  that  events  cannot  come  in  any 

but  one  order.     The  order  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the 

necessary  succession  of  moments  of  time   themselves,  but 

Kant  ought  strictly  speaking  to  say,  that  what  determines 

time  to  a  necessary  order  of  moments  is  the  necessity  we 

are  under  of  combining  certain  determinations  in  such  an 

order,  t.e.,  in  an  order  which  is  invariabl&     It  is  to  be 

observed  that,  though  in  all  cases  of  objective  sequence  the 

principle  of  causality  is  implied,  Kant  does  not  mean  that 

in  such  a  sequence  itself  the  cause  is  explicitly  apprehended : 

^,what   he  means  is   that,  whenever  there  is  an  objective 

■  succession,  we  necessarily  presuppose  that  the  given  change 

Ihas  some  cause  without  which  it  could  not  be. 

116  a      The  deduction  of  the  principle  of  causality  just  given 

enables  us  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Hume. 
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On  his  view  the  conception  of  causality  is  merely  a 
generalisation  from  a  number  of  observations,  i,e.y  he  holds 
that  we  have  the  repeated  experience  of  certain  events  as 
following  certain  antecedents  in  time,  and,  comparing  these 
experiences  with  one  another,  we  frame  the  general  idea  of 
cause.  On  this  explanation  we  should  never  attain  to  pure 
universality  and  necessity,  but  at  the  most  to  generality. 
The  real  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  principle  of  causality 
is  an  a  priori  principle,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  • 
experience,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
experi«lhce.  Admitting  that  thought  in  itself  is  analytic,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  analytic  judgments  of  thought 
presuppose  synthetic  judgments.  We  do  not  obtain  the  S. 
principle  of  causality  by  any  mere  analysis  of  given  concep- 


tions, obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  an  induction  from 
experience ;  [Tut  we  have  the  conception  or  principle  of 
causality  to  analyse  at  all,  only  because  in  our  actual 
experience  the  synthetic  activity  of  thought  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  form  of  the  schema  which  corresponds  to  the 
category  of  causality  in  the  actual  determination  of  changes 
in  the  known  worldj  The  clear  analysis  of  the  conception 
of  cause  is,  therefore,  not  the  foundation  of  the  principle  of 
causality,  but  merely  the  direct  or  explicit  grasp  by  thought 
of  what  that  principle  is.  We  first  employ  the  principle  in 
the  constitution  of  phenomena,  or  objects  of  experience,  and 
then,  reflecting  on  what  is  involved  in  the  principle  so 
applied,  we  state  it  in  the  express  form  of  a  principle  of 
judgment  But  such  a  principle  could  never  be  broughtlj 
explicitly  before  the  mind,  did  it  not  already  lie  a  priori  at| 
thj^  basis  of  our  experience. 
Ii66  |/The  special  form    in  which  the  understanding    in    the 

present  case  exercises  its  synthetic  activity  in  the  constitu- 1      r- 
tion  of  objects  is  bv  determining  events  in  time  to  a  fixed  ™ 
or  constant  orderj  It  is  because  the  understanding  thus 
determines  the  elements  of  perception   in  an  irreversible 
order  that  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  temporal  relation  of 
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events  to  one  another ;  for  time  itself  is  not  an  object  of 
y  perception,  and  therefore  we  cannot  determine  the   order 

'^  of  events  simply  by  reference  to  time;  on  the  contrary, 
tjme  itself^olatains  an  nrdfir  only  in  an  far  sta  wq  are 
conscious  of  phenomena  as  following  one  another  in  a  fixed 
order.  (fThua  IhB  6!lgt)enence  of  an  orderly  succession  of 
events  is  presupposed  even  in  the  consciousness  of  one 
event  as  preceding  and  another  as  following,  t  And  as 
events  must  conform  to  the  universal  condition  of  time,  the 
series  of  possible  perceptions  must  present  itself  in  the  same 

^  order  as  the  series  of  moments  in  time.     The  principle  of 

causality,  then,  or  the  principle  j^hich  expresses  the  con- 

formity  ot  ail  changes  in  time  to  the  law  of  cau8alitjj[^_M^a 

necessary  condition  ortEe ^nnection  of  phenomena  in  our 

experience!       '       " 

116  a  Since  the  order  of  time  is  determined  by  the  order  of 
phenomena,  so  far  as  these  phenomena  imply  the  synthetic 
activity  of  the  understanding,  we  could  not  be  conscious  of  an 
w  event  at  all,  unless  we  had  previously  determined  the  changes 
of  phenomena  in  a  fixed  way.  No  doubt,  when  we  abstract 
from  the  particular  facts  of  our  experience,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  mere  succession  of  the  moments  of 
time,  we  have  before  our  minds  the  consciousness  of  a 
simple  temporal  series.  But  this  abstract. view  of  events  as 
mere  sequences  only  states  what  is  implied  in  the  possibility 
of  experience,  because  in  actual  experience  we  must,  besides 
the  mere  form  of  time,  which  applies  to  all  phenomena,  have 
also  a  determinate  sensible  element,  which  is  brought  into 
relation  with  time.  It  is,  then,  the  rule  by  which  the 
phenomenon  is  determined  in  a  fixed  way,  so  far  as  its 
changes  are  concerned,  that  enables  us  to  have  the  know- 
ledge of  events  or  successions  in  time,  and  the  particular 
rule  is,  that  in  what  precedes  is  found  the  condition  under 
which  an  event  always  or  necessarily  follows. 
1166      We  may  now  sum  up  the  proof  or  deduction  of  the 

\^  principle  of  causality.     The  experience  of  objects  always 
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.  implies  a  s^mthesis  by  the  imagination  of  various  determina-  /  > 
*  tions  or  elements  of  perception.  It  is  impossible,  however,  (  '* ' 
to  explain  the  knowledge  of  objective  or  real  succession 
simply  by  saying  that  the  form  of  our  consciousness  is 
always  that  of  a  succession  in  time ;  for,  just  because  it  is 
true  that  all  our  ideas  follow  one  another,  we  are  unable  by 
a  mere  reference  to  this  fact  to  explain  how  in  some  cases 
we  predicate  permanence,  in  others  succession,  and  in  stil^ 
others  co-existenqg^  It  is  not,  then,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
synthesis  of  apprehension  involves  a  succession  of  ideas  that 
^  accounts  for  the  determination  of  real  events  as  successive, 
^  but  it  is  because  certain  of  our  ideas  follow  in  a  fixed  order, 
which  is  determined  for  us.  If  therefore  we  are  to  have 
the  knowledge  of  an  actual  succession  of  events,  there  must 
be  in  our  experience  this  fixity  of  order,  and  without  it  we 
should  never  be  conscious  of  objective  succession  at  all. 
For,  even  if  we  suppose  it  possible  that  we  should  have  a 
mere  series  of  ideas,  and  that  we  should  further  be  conscious 
of  these  as  a  series,  even  then  the  most  that  we  could  affirm 
would  be  that  there  was  in  our  minds  a  certain  series  of 
ideas.  There  is  nothing  in  a  series  of  ideas,  taken  by  itself, 
that  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the  mere  play  of 
imagination  and  the  knowledge  of  objective  fact,  or  between 
a   dream  and   waking  reality.     There   must   therefore    bei 

added  to  th<^^  mere  consciousness  of  a  series  of  ideas  the;    ^ 

actual  expeiftence  of  these  as  coming  in  a  fixed  order  inj 
time, — such  an  order  as  that,  given  A,  B  invariably 
follows.  But  this  is  just  the  principle  of  causality  in  its 
application  to  objects  of  sensible  experience.  For,  though 
the  pure  conception  of  causality  is  merely  the  thought  of 
the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  it  is  only  in  so 
far  as  this  pure  conception  is  schematised  as  a  fixed  order 
in  time,  i.e.,  only  in  so  far  as  the  elements  of  perception  are 
determined  to  a  fixed  order,  that  we  have  actual  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  principle  of 
causality,  then,  necessarily  applies  to  all  possible  objects  of 
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experience,  because,  apart  from  the  experience  of  events  as 
following  in  a  fixed  or  invariable  order,  we  could  have  no 
experience  whatever  of  real  events; 

C,  Third  Analogy. 
Principle  of  Community. 

118  a  All  Substances)  in  so  far  as  thej  can  be  observed  to 
co-exist  in  space,  are  in  thorough-going  reciprocity. 

The  third  analogy  differs  from  the  other  two  in  adding 
the  limitation  of  space,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
limitation  first  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique. 
The  limitation  is  in  harmony  with  a  general  Bemark  added 
to  the  principles  of  judgments  (Hxtrticts,  pp.  126-128),  where 
Kant  points  out  that  all  the  principles  of  judgment  involve 
a  relation,  not  only  to  perception,  but  to  external  perception. 
In  treating  of  the  schemata  Kant  represented  the  synthesis 
of  the  understanding  as  determined  always  by  reference  to 
time.  But,  in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  the  Critique,  it  seems  to  have 
more  and  more  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  that  the 
categories  must  be  schematised,  not  merely  by  reference  to 
time,  but  also  by  reference  to  space,  so  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  have  no  experience  of  substances  or  co-existences 
except  in  relation  to  objects  in  space.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  the  third  analogy,  that  he  expressly  introduces  this 
limitation. 

1186  Kant  begins  by  pointing  out  the  empirical  criterion  of 
co-existence,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  permanence  and 
objective  succession.  When  we  say  that  things  co-exist,  we 
mean  that  they  exist  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
space.  But,  as  time  is  the  general  form  of  all  our  con- 
sciousness, there  must  be  something  in  the  character  of  the 
succession  of  our  ideas  which  accounts  for  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  the  changes  occurring  in  a  single  sub- 
stance— in    other     words,    objective    succession — ^and    the 
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changes  which  we  observe  in  different  substances  relatively 
to  one  another.     As  a  matter  of  fact   we    predicate  the/ 
co-existence  of  substances  when  the  order  of  our  ideas  isj 
reversible,  whereas  we  predicate  objective  succession  when\ 
the  order  is   fixed.      If   the  determinations  actually    fol-) 
lowed  in  time,  the  order  of  our  ideas  would  be  fixed,  ban- 
ning with  A  and   going  on  regularly  through   B,   G,   D, 
£,  to  F.     Hence  it  is  at  least  plain  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  co-existence  of  objects  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
mere  fact  that  our  ideas  occur  in  succession. 

8  c  We  cannot,  then,  explain  the  co-existence  of  objects  from 
the  more  subjective  succession  of  our  ideas.  We  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  experience  of  objects  presupposes 
permanent  things  or  substances,  and  also  that  these  sub- 
stances undergo  certain  changes  which  occur  in  a  fixed 
order.  But,  even  supposing  that  we  could  observe  separate 
substances  with  their  changes:  supposing,  in  other  words, 
that  experience  were  determined  by  the  two  principles  of 
substance  and  causality,  this  would  not  explain  how  we 
come  to  have  the  experience  of  co-existent  objects.  It  is 
plain  that  we  cannot  derive  co-existence  from  the  experience 
of  substances  in  their  separation.  For  suppose  we  could 
observe  a  single  substance,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  observa- 
tion of  another,  it  is  obvious  that  since  here  our  experience 
would  take  the  form  of  succession  we  could  not  say  that 
the  two  substances  successively  observed  co-existed.  The 
perception,  then,  of  separate  substances  does  not  of  itself 
involve  that  those  substances  are  in  one  space ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  co-exist 

da  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  more  implied  in  our 
experience  of  co-existent  objects  than  the  fact  that  they 
exist  in  the  same  space.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  experience  of  co-existence  is  that  which  shows  that, 
of  two  substances,  neither  cain  be  what  it  is  except  in 
relation  to  the  other;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  ' 
some  catiual  connection   between  the  two  substances.     A  / 
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cause  must  either  act  upon  substances  themselves  or  upon 
their  changing  states.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  substance 
does  not  itself  begin  to  be,  but  on  the  contrary  is  perma- 
nent, it  is  obvious  that  causality  can  only  have  to  do  with 
the  ^cUes  of  substances,  not  with  substances  themselves. 
The  knowledge,  then,  of  the  reciprocal  changes  in  different 
substances  presupposes  that  these  several  changes  are  not 
independent,  but  on  the  contrary  imply  one  another:  that 
is  to  say,  each  substance  must  be  a  cause  in  relation  to  the 
changes  of  another  substance,  and  must  itself  be  an  effect, 
jiot  indeed  as  a  substance  but  in  its  own  states.  We  have 
only  experience  in  fietct  of  objects  as  co-existent,  in  so  far  as 
we  determine  them  as  reciprocally  dependent  in  r^ard  to 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  relatively  to  one  another. 
Since  we  must  regard  as  necessary  to  experience  all  that 
must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  account  for  its  unity,  and 
since  we  cannot  have  a  unity  or  system  of  perceptions 
except  through  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  by  which 
objects  are  determined  as  reciprocally  causal,  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  the  objects  of  experience  must  stand  in  the 
thorough-going  community  of  reciprocity. 
119  6  When  phenomena  are  said  to  stand  in  the  community  of 
reciprocity,  it  is  not  meant  merely  that  they  are  co-existent, 
or  in  local  community,  but  that  they  are  related  by  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  causation,  or  are  in  dynamical  com- 
munity. If  we  look  at  our  experience,  it  may  be  easily 
seen  that  we  attribute  co-existence  to  different  things,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  have  causal  influence  upon  one  another. 
By  merely  passing  from  the  observation  of  the  earth  to  the 
moon,  and  from  the  moon  to  the  earth,  we  should  not  have 
the  knowledge  that  the  moon  and  the  earth  are  co-existent. 
CWe  experience  their  co-existence,  because  they  are  con- 
/  nected  dynamically  by  the  light  which  plays  between  us  and 
^  ^he  moon.  Nor  could  we  observe  any  change  in  the 
'  t>osition  of  objects,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  any  change 
m  the  empirical  observation  of  objects  relatively  to  our- 
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selves,  were  it  not  that  all  objects  of  experience  are  | 
connected  together  in  the  way  of  d^mamical  community.  | 
Without  such  community,  then,  there  could  be  nothing  but 
a  number  of  detached  observations;  and  hence  this  principle 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  systematic  unity  of  our 
experience.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  consciousness  of 
the  occurrence  of  similar  ideas  in  succession  would  never 
yield  the  consciousness  of  the  co-existence  of  objects.  Our 
experience  is  by  its  very  nature  a  causal  system  of 
phenomena.  This  does  not  entitle  us  to  say  that  space  is 
absolutely  filled,  but  it  does  entitle  us  to  say  that  we 
cannot  experience  a  space  which  is  empty.  The  principle 
of  community,  which  has  thus  been  deduced,  like  the  other 
principles,  presupposes  the  unity  of  apperception.  ThiiST^ 
unity  in  the  present  case  takes  this  form,  that  we  are 
conscious  of  objects  as  co-existent,  only  in  so  far  as  the 
understanding  has  combined  them  through  the  principle  of 
community,  and  in  constituting  them  into  a  single  system  i 
has  related  them  to  the  single  unity  of  apperception.  What! 
we  had  to  explain  was  not  the  independent  existence  of 
objects  or  things  in  themselves,  but  our  knowledge  of  objects 
as  presenting  themselves  co-existently  in  space ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  objective  unity  of  our  experience  is  only 
possible  in  so  far  as  there  is  an  objective  ground  for  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  derive  the  actual  co-existence  of 
phenomena  from  our  own  subjective  ideas,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  only  explain  the  unity  of  our  self-conscious- 
ness by  showing  that  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding 
in  the  constitution  of  the  system  of  experience  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  our  experience.  We 
have  now  established  the  three  dynamical  relations  which 
are  involved  in  our  experience  as  a  system  of  phenomena. 
Upon  these  relations  are  based  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pure  physics.  Thus,  as  Elant  points  out  in  his  Btuiiments 
of  Physics,  the  permanence  of  substance  is  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  principle  of 
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causality  of  the  persistence  of  force,  and  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  of  the  law  of  action  and  reaction. 

121a      We   may    shortly    sum   up   the   result   of   our    whole 

^investigation.     While   the   two  first   principles   determine 

the   character   of  the   content   of  individual   perceptions, 

jwe  Analogies  of  Experience   determine   the  character  of  ' 

jthe  relation  of  judgments  to  one  another  in  time.     As  the 

/possible    relations    to   time   are   duration,   succession   and 

/co-existence,  the  analogies  determine  phenomena  in  so  far 

I  as  they  endure  or  persist  through   time,  exhibit  changes 

I  which  follow  a  fixed  order  in  time,  and  are  related  to  one 

l^nother  as  existing  together  in  time.     The  determination 

of  phenomena  is,  therefore,  absolutely  dynamical,  ie,,  there 

is  no  experience  of  objects  simply  as  in  time,  but  only  of 

objects  as  causally  related  to  one  another  in  time.     The 

unity  which  these  principles  introduce  is  due  to  the  rules, 

under  which  the  understanding  operates,  in  so  far  as  it 

is  exercised  in  combining  what  is  given  to  it  in  sensible 

perception  into  a  systematic  unity. 

121  b  We  have  already  distinguished  between  the  two  senses  of 
the  term  ''nature"  (Extracts,  pp.  80-81).  By  the  term 
''nature"  is  meant  either  the  sum-total  of  all  phenomena 
(natv/ra  matericUiter  spectata),  or  the  system  of  necessary  laws 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  connected  (ruUura  fomuUiter 
apedata).  Now,  the  analogies  of  experience  are  obviously 
rules  or  laws  which  determine  nature  in  the  second  of  these 
senses.  Without  these  principles,  then,  there  could  be  no 
^,  "  nature  "  at  all,  ie.,  no  system  of  phenomena.  This  is  an 
important  point,  because  it  enables  us  to  determine  the 
fundamental  principles  which  must  be  presupposed  in  the 
special  sciences.  The  empirical  laws  which  these  sciences 
^  discover — the  laws  of  dynamics,  physics,  chemistry,  etc. — 
must  all  stand  under  the  analogies  of  experience,  because 
these  are  the  primary  laws  without  which  no  experience  at 
all  is  possibia  The  specific  laws  of  the  sciences  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  applications  or  exponents  of  the  analogies  of 
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experience,  and  these  laws  also  must  necessarily  be  laws 
of  phenomena,  for  no  knowledge  at  all  is  possible  except  in 
so  far  as  the  analogies  of  experience  are  presupposed  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  apperception,  and  there- 
fore of  the  unity  of  experience.  Taking  the  three  analogi^ 
together,  we  can  say,  that  all  phenomena  necessarily  belong\ 
to  a  single  system  of  nature,  since  apart  from  the  a  priori] 
unity  of  apperception,  which  again  presupposes  these; 
principles,  there  could  be  no  unity  of  experience,  and  there-) 
fore  no  determination  of  objects  in  experience. 


4.  Postulates  of  all  Empirical  Thought. 

2  a      With    the    analogies    of    experience    Kant    has    finally 
determined   all  the  universal  conditions  of  our  experience 
of  objects.     He  now  goes  on  to  consider  the  conditions '^ 
under  which  the  objective  world  is  apprehended  by  the  • 
knowing  subject.     These  conditions  are  expressed  in  the  ; 
Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought,  which  do  not  determine " 
the   constitution    of   objects,    but    simply    point    out    the 
conditions  under  which  we  have  experience  of  objects      We 
may  say,  generally,  that  the  three  Postulates  affirm  that  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  an  object  at  all  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  brought  under  the  schema  of  possibility,  no  know- 
ledge of  a  given  object  unless  it  is   brought  under  the 
schema  of  actvxdity,  and  no  knowledge  of  a  necessary  object 
unless  it  is  brought  under  the  schema  of  necessity.     These 
principles  may  therefore  be  said  to  sum  up,  and  express  in 
concise  form,  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge. 

2  b  The  categories  of  modality  do  not  determine  the  content  \ 
of  objects  of  experience,  as  is  done  by  the  categories  of  ' 
quantity  and  quality,  nor  do  they  determine  the  relation 
of  such  objects  to  one  another,  as  is  done  by  the  categories  I 
of  relation,  but  they  state  the  relation  of  objects  as  already  \ 
constituted  and  connected  in  the  system  of  experience  to  ■ 
the  knowing  subject.     We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  we 
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know  all  the  conditions  under  which  objects  of  experience 
are  possible,  and  we  may  yet  ask  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  we  predicate  about  such  objects  possibility, 
actuality  and  necessity.  The  postulates  of  empirical 
thought  are  the  answer  to  this  problem. 

123  a  (1)  The  first  postulate  demands  that  the  object  which  is 
to  be  known  must  conform  to  the  formal  conditions  of  all 
experience.  But  the  formal  conditions  of"experience  are 
the^forms  of  perception,  viz.,  space  and  time,  and  the  forms 
of  thought,  ie.,  the  categories.  No  object,  then,  as  we  are 
entitled  to  say,  can  be  knowu  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  and  to  all  the  principles 
of  understanding  previously  laid  down,  including  the 
analogies  of  experience.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
possibility  of  an  object  may  be  shown  from  its  mere 
conceivability,  but  the  whole  course  of  our  investigation  has 
proved  that  from  a  mere  conception  nothing  can  be 
determined  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  We 
can  think,  e,g.,  of  a  figure  that  is  enclosed  by  two  straight 
lines,  for  the  conception  of  two  straight  lines  and  the 
conception  of  two  such  lines  meeting  does  not  involve  the 
negation  of  figure,  t.e.,  we  can  think  any  elements  that  are 
not  in  themselves  absolutely  contradictory;  but  we  cannot 
from  this  conclude  that  the  object  so  thought  is  a  possible 
object  of  experience,  for  nothing  can  be  an  object  of 
experience  that  does  not  conform  to  the  necessary  conditions 
of  experience. 

123  6  It  seems  at  first  sight  certain  that  whatever  is  con- 
ceivable is  at  least  possible.  This,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine 
assumed  by  Descartes,  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  who  took  it 
for  granted  that  whatever  can  be  conceived  may  exist. 
Leibnitz,  indeed,  went  farther,  and  maintained  that  what  is 
conceivable,  provided  always  it  does  not  conflict  with  what 
is  otherwise  conceivable,  is  actual  Thus,  the  conception  of 
an  infinite  being  is  a  possible  conception,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  contradict  it,  Leibnitz  maintained  that  such  a 
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being  existed.     The  ontological  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  as  put  forward  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  rests,  in    i^^j.  J) 
fact,  upon  the  principle,  that  what  is  conceivable  is  possible,  ciu 

and  that  where  there  is  no  other  conceivability,  that  which  ^^ 
is  conceivable  is  actual.  \  t  tt^  - 

la  If  we  take  a  particular  conception,  such  as  that  of  a 
triangle,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  affirm  that  an  object 
corresponding  to  it  is  possible.  And  no  doubt  it  is  true 
that  we  can  construct  an  object  a  priori  corresponding  to 
the  conception ;  but  we  must  observe  that  we  do  not  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  triangular  object  merely  by  showing  that 
we  can  construct  a  triangle  a  priori  A  triangular  object 
is  possible  only  if  it  conforms  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
perception  and  thought ;  in  other  words,  the  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  the  triangular  object  implies  that  there  should 
be  sensible  experience,  and  that  the  elements  contained  in 
this  sensible  experience  should  be  combined  by  thought  in 
the  unity  of  an  object  under  the  conditions  of  perception. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  we  can  characterise  the  possibility 
of  things  prior  to  particular  experiences,  but  we  can  do  so 
only  because  we  can  lay  down  a  priori  the  conditions  under 
which  any  experience  at  all  is  possible.  By  possibility, 
then,  we  are  to  understand,  not  merely  conceivability,  but 
the  possibility  of  the  experience  of  real  objects. 

46  (2)  The  first  postulate  merely  states  the  negative  con- 
ditions of  an  object,  the  conditions  without  which  we  cannot 
have  any  experience  at  alL  Provided  only,  the  conceived 
object  does  not  contradislL  the  formal  conditions  of  our 
experience,  we  can  affirm  the  object  to  be  pi^fisible.  But 
more  than  this  is  required  in  the  actual  experience  of  an 
object  The  object  must  not  only  conform  to  the  formaT 
conditions  of  experience,  but  it  must  be  an  actual  object  of 
sensible  perception.  This  relation  to  the  sensible  is  what 
distinguishes  the  postulate  of  actuality  from  the  postulate^^ 
of  possibility.  For,  actual  perception  is  always  relative  tq 
a  definite  moment  of  time,  and  therefore  .«we  have  no  know- 
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ledge  of  anything  as  actual  except  that  which  is  presented 
before  us  as  at  a  given  moment  of  time,  or,  more  generally, 
that  which  is  presented  when  it  is  experienced  as  at  a  given 
moment  of  time.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  we  limit  our 
knowledge  to  what  is  actually  perceived,  the  range  of  our 
experience  will  be  very  narrow,  and  that  the  physical 
sciences  in  many  cases  aifirm  the  actual  existence  of  objects 
which  are  not  perceived.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  an  ether 
as  pervading  all  space  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
principle  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  to  be  actual  except 
when  it  is  related  to  a  perception.  In  answer  to  this 
objection  Kant  explains  that  the  postulate  does  not  demand 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  object  affirmed  to  be 
actual :  all  that  it  demands  is  that  that  object  should  either 
1  be  directly  perceived  by  us  or  be  legitimately  inferred  from 
pur  direct  perceptions.  We  can  say  that  no  object  is  actual 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  perceived  by  sense,  but  we 
must  interpret  this  to  mean,  not  that  we  can  only  affirm 
the  existence  of  what  we  actually  perceive,  but  that  we  can 
only  affirm  the  existence  of  what  can  be  proved  to  be 
capable  of  being  perceived,  provided  our  senses  were  fine 
enough.  The  postulate,  then,  entitles  us  to  say,  that 
whenever  we  have  direct  perception  of  objects  as  present  in 
and  forming  part  of  the  content  of  our  experience,  or 
whenever  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  the  existence  of  such 
objects  by  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  perceptions  we 
actually  have,  there  we  have  experience  or  knowledge  of 
actual  objects. 
126  a  (3)  The  third  postulate,  like  the  other  two,  shows  the 
relation  of  objects  of  experience  to  the  knowing  subject. 
Kant  points  out  that  the  necessity  of  an  obj^t  canaQLbe 
esteblished  by  pure  thought  Logical  necessity  is  the 
conception  of  the  conditioned  as  implying  a  condition. 
But  from  this  pure  or  logical  conception  of  nec^sity 
nothing  can  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
known  objects.     This  postulate,  therefore,  has  to  do  with 
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what  Kant  calls  material  necessity ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
to  do  with  necessity  in  relation  to  concrete  sensible  things 
or  phenomena.  Now,  the  existence  of  an  object  of  sense, 
in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  special  sensible  element,  cannot 
be  determined  a  priori ;  for  that  which  is  a  priori  always 
has  to  do  with  the  forms  of  perception  or  thought  under 
which  variable  sensible  objects  can  be  known.  In  what 
sense,  then,  can  we  speak  of  this  postulate  as  an  a  priori 
principle  of  the  understanding?  Only  in  the  sense  that, 
when  definite  sensible .  objects  are  given,  or  rather  when 
the  sensible  matter  presupposed  in  such  objects  is  given, 
we  can  lay  down  the  principle  a  priori^  that  in  order  to 
be  known  they  must  enter  into  the  single  context  of  our 
experience;  in  other  words,  they  must  be  related  in  the 
way  of  necessary  connection.  And,  obviously,  we  cannot 
assert  that  phenomenal  objects  or  substances  are  known 
to  be  necessary  in  themselves,  because,  as  has  been  said, 
the  only  substances  that  we  can  know  are  those  that  imply 
a  variable  sensible  matter.  Necessity,  then,  while  as  a 
postulate  it  must  deal  with  phenomena,  cannot  deal  with 
these  as  substances ;  in  other  words,  necessity  here  means 
the  necessary  connection  of  the  changing  states  of 
phenomena ;  that  is  to  say,  it  means  necessary  connection  / 
in  the  way  of  causality. 

General  Reinark  on  the  Principles  of  Judgment 

Sa  Kant  makes  a  general  remark  on  the  principles  of 
judgment,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique,  along  with 
another  addition,  called  the  BeJiUation  of  Idealism,  which 
he  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  two  first 
postulates.  In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
the  two  editions  of  the  Critique,  Eant  was  charged  with 
making  the  reality  of  experience  doubtful  or  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  his    theory  was    held    to    reduce   objects    to 
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mere  states  of  the  individual  subject.  It  was  in  order 
to  meet  this  objection,  and  perhaps  also  because  the 
objection  had  made  it  more  clear  to  himself  that  the 
principles  of  the  understanding  apply  only  to  external 
/  phenomena,  that  these  two  additions  were  made.     In  the 

\  \i   ^,7   BefiUatum    of  Idealism  (B.  274-8)  he    distinguishes    two 
\' '  /  forms  of  so-called  ''  Idealism,"  viz.,  the  problematical  and 
y      I  the  dogmatic.     The  former  is  the  Idealism  of   Descartes, 
/    who,  as  Kant   represents  him,  held  that  we  are  directly 
^^,^j^ conscious  only  of  ideas  in  our  own  mind,  and  from  these 
>  ^^y   yi/fefer  the  existence  of  external  objects.     Dogmatic  Idealism, 
V'    again,  is  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Berkeley,  which  agrees 
A^       with  that  of  Descartes  in  maintaining  that  we  are  directly 
^t*"^  conscious  only  of  our  own  ideas  or  perceptions,  but  differs 

from  it  in  denying  that  there  are  any  objects  beyond 
consciousness.  Kant  maintains  that  his  own  doctrine 
differs  fundamentally  from  both.  Descartes  and  Berkeley 
alike  assume  that  we  are  directly  conscious  only  of  our  own 
states,  i.e.,  of  a  succession  of  ideas.  But,  as  Kant  aigues, 
the  reduction  of  knowledge  to  a  mere  succession  of  ideas 
makes  all  knowledge  impossible.  Therefore,  neither  pro- 
blematical nor  dogmatic  Idealism  can  be  defended.  What 
he  contends  is  that,  if  we  can  be  said  to  know  either 
class  of  objects  prior  to  the  other,  our  first  consciousness 
is  of  external  objects,  not  of  internal  states.  Now,  external 
objects  are  not,  as  Descartes  and  Berkeley  assume,  objects 
existing  beyond  knowledge,  but  simply  phenomena  as 
determined  in  space,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere 
succession  of  our  ideas  as  only  in  time.  We  have,  then, 
to  maintain  that  the  objects  of  our  experience — the 
objects,  that  is;  which  are  determinable  by  the  principles 
i  of  judgment — are  not  a  mere  succession  of  our  ideas,  but 
I  are  spacial  phenomena,  or  what  we  call  ordinarily  material 
things. 
1266  This  limitation  of  experience  or  knowledge  to  external  or 
spacial  phenomena  may  be  best  seen  in  connection  with  the 
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inalogies  of  experience./  Take  first  the  analogy  of  sub- 
itanee.  We  have  seen  that  we  can  know  real  objects  only 
K>  far  as  we  determine  them  as  permanent,  and  contrast 
;hem  with  the  changing  states  of  our  consciousness  as  these 
irise  in  time.  We  have  now  to  observe  that  it  is  only  in 
-elation  to  external  phenomena  that  we  have  the  experience 
)f  anything  permanent ;  for,  taken  by  themselves,  the  states 
)f  our  consciousness,  in  so  far  as  these  are  simply  in  time, 
io  not  present  to  us  anything  permanent,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  in  perpetual  flux.  /  Secondly,  we  can  have  a 
Imowledge  of  objective  change  only  in  so  far  as  the  change 
^es  place  in  an  external  object  or  material  thing ;  for  we 
lave  a  direct  knowledge  of  change,  and  indirectly  a  know- 
ledge of  the  succession  of  our  own  ideas,  only  through  our 
experience  of  motion  or  change  of  place.  We  always 
ietermine,  e.g,,  the  rate  of  change  by  reference  to  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  some  other  external 
novement,  and  even  the  rate  of  succession  of  our  own  ideas 
s  measured  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  we  could  not 
possibly  have  the  knowledge  of  change, — ^which,  taken 
abstractly  involves  the  combination  of  contradictory  predi- 
cates,— unless  we  had  an  experience  of  motion  or  change 
rf  place.  Apart  from  such  motion  we  should  have  to 
bold  that  the  same  object  displays  in  itself  contradictory 
predicates.  By  means  of  the  experience  of  motion,  on  the 
3ther  hand,  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  an  object  may  have 
iifferent  and  even  contradictory  attributes,  inasmuch  as  it 
Is  capable  of  occupying  different  places,  or  different  positions 
in  space.  ^  Thirdly,  the  principle  of  community  has  no 
meaning  for  us  except  as  the  determination  of  co-existent 
objects  in  space,  which  reciprocally  affect  one  another  as 
regards  their  changing  states.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  proof  of  this  principle,  it  is  impossible  to  cuxx)unt  for 
our  knowledge  of  a  system  of  objects  at  all  without  pre- 
supposing that  these  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other,  and 
such  knowledge  is  inconceivable  except  in   so  far  as  the 
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objects  co-exist  in  space.  We  thus  see  that  the  analogies  of 
experience  presuppose  the  knowledge  of  external  phenomena, 
or  things  in  space.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
it  is  only  the  analogies  of  experience  which  stand  under  this 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  the  mathematical  judgments, 
by  which  we  determine  the  extensive  and  intensive  magni- 
tude of  objects,  are  equally  limited  to  external  or  spacial 
things. 

128  a  V  The  result,  then,  of  our  whole  enquiry  into  the  pure 

pifinciples  of  the  understanding  is  this.  These  principles  are 
just  the  a  priori  principles,  which  lay  down  the  conditions 
under  which  we  can  have  any  experience.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  except  those 
which  relate  to  objects  of  experience,  and  indeed  such 
judgments  are  presupposed  in  the  very  character  of 
experience. 

Chapter  III. — Distinction  of  Phenomena  and 

NOUMENA. 

129  a      Kant  has  now  completed  the  first  part  of  his  undertaking 

by  showing  what  are  the  conditions  of  our  actual  knowledge 
or  experience.  This  enquiry  was,  however,  originally  under- 
^  taken  only  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  solution  of 
'  the  main  question,  viz.,  whether  we  have  any  justification 
nor  our  belief  in  God^fregdom  and^ijamortality.  The  result 
of  this  first  part  of  the  enquiry  is  to'  show  that,  while  we 
can  justify  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  which  constitute 
the  substance  of  our  ordinary  view  of  nature,  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  sciences,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  we  can 
have  knowledge  of  any  objects  except  those  that  present 
themselves  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  understanding  are  universal  and  necessary  in 
their  application  to  sensible  phenomena,  but  in  themselves 
they  do  not  in  the  least  enable  us  to  determine  anything  in 
regard   to   the   ultimate  nature  of  things.     The   unity   or 
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system  of  our  experience  is  a  system  of  sensible  objects, 
which  depend  upon  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  under- 
standing as  operating  under  the  conditions  of  space  and 
time,  and  we  can  therefore  say  without  reservation  that  no 
phenomena  are  possible  without  this  synthetic  activity.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  we  can  determine  reality^ 
by  understanding  alone :  on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  certainly  | 
true  that  the  understanding  is  capable  of  applying  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sensible  phenomena,  this  does  not  enable  us 
to  secure  any  real  extension  beyond  that  sphere  by  the  \ 
mere  exercise  of  the  understanding,  because,  unless  there  is  ) 
some  material  element  ^ven  it,  the  product  of  the  under-  / 
standing  is  empty.  , 

195  In  the  deduction  of  the  categories  it  was  proved  that  the  /\ 
pure  conceptions  are  capable  of  determining  the  elements  of 
perception  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  with  regard  to  objects  of  experience.  But  this 
transcendental  deduction  of  the  categories  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  base"  any  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  upon 
categories  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  character  of 
the  deduction  is  such  as  to  show  that  from  pure  categories 
nothing  can  be  determined  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  and 
hence  that  they  have  not  a  transcendental  but  only  an 
empirical  use;  in  other  words,  that  tjhey  do  not  enahla  na 
to  determine  the  nature ^fjthings  in  themselves,  but  only  to  ^ 
detennine__oyecta^i5f~a^.|^88  experience.  There  is  no 
knowledge  possible  for  us,  except  m  so  far  as  perceptual 
elements  are  given  to  us  which  can  be  brought  under  the 
rules  of  the  understanding;  where  no  such  elements  are 
given,  the  conception  is  simply  a  logical  function,  t.e.,  it  is 
merely  the  faculty  in  us  of  combining  elements  of  sense, 
provided  such  elements  are  given  to  us.  JDb  is  true  that  we 
can  determine  objects  of  pure  perception  a  jomri.^inasmuch 
as  space'l^  timle  are  pure  perceptions ;  but  even  this  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine  actual  objects,  since  the  deter- 
minations of  space  and  time  are  only  determinations' of '  the 
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forms  of  perception,  not  of  concrete^things.  Apart,  then, 
from-'^e  IRJttml^JJfesentation  ofHi  sensible  matter,  the 
categories,  and  with  them  the  principles  of  the  under- 
standing, are  simply  a  play  of  the  imagination  or  the 
understanding,  which  do  not  enable  us  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  real  objects. 
130  a  It  is  easily  shown  that  this  limitation  of  the  cat^ories 
to  objects  of  sensible  perception  applies  to  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  real  definition  of  a  single 
category,  or  a  single  principle  of  the  understanding,  without 
schematising  it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cat^ory  or 
principle  of  substance,  taken  by  itself,  is  merely  the 
conception  of  that  which  is  always  subject  and  never 
predicate;  but  we  have  no  possible  knowledge  of  any 
actual  object  conforming  to  this  definition  except  an  object 
that  is  presented  to  us  as  that  which,  in  contrast  to  its 
changing  accidents,  is  permanent  in  time.     The  categories, 

ian/t  tliPn^.in    ftyflryjf^ftfiA    ura    }\m\tM\    fc^  jhAnnmpnft        There   is, 

therefore,  no  possible  way  of  showing  that  the  cat^ories 
can  be  employed  transcendentally,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  can  be  employed  in  the  determination  of  objects  as 
they  are  in  themselves.  They  never  apply  to  things  in 
themselves,  but  have  a  meaning  only  in  relation  to  possible 
objects  of  experience. 
131a  The  result,  then,  of  our  investigation,  in  the  l^xaoacen- 
dental  Analytic,  into  the  nature  of  thejandentandingis^to 
show  that  in  itself  it  is  only  capable  of  laying  down  the 
imiversal  and^  necessary  rules  under  which  idone  experience 
is  possible.  It-  fellows  from  this  that  the^jxnd^toi^ 
cannot  possibly  transcemL  4>be  limits^  o£^aensiblUty.  We 
ca5n«t,4Iifirefere,  claim  to  establisETSi  Ontology,  that  is  to 
say,  a  Metaphysic  as  the  science  of  ultimate  or  real  exis- 
tence :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  put  forward  the  system  of 
a  priori  synthetic  knowledge  of  phenomena ;  in  other  words, 
we  must  substitute  an  Analytic  of  Pure  Understanding  for 
an  Ontology. 
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lb      On    the    other    hand,    it    must    be /  observed    that   the 
cat^ories   and   principles   of   the^  underatajxding   are    the 
necessar^ ^conditions    of    our    knowledge.     Perception    in 
itself  can  only  give  us  the  elemeiits  (STsense,  which  by 
the  application  of  the  categories  in  relation  to  the  forms  of 
perception   enable   us  to  constitute  objects  of  sense   into 
a  system  of  experience.     The  understanding  has  a  much 
wider   possible    range    than    its    actual    application.     The 
cat^ories,  it  is  true,  in  their  actual  use  are  simply  the 
forms  in  which  we  effect  a  synthesis  of  the  elements  of  sense 
presented  to  us  through  perception,  but  in  themselves  they 
are  free  from  this  limitation.     But^al though  they  are  thus  f 
capable  pf^applying  bgygjod^thft  limitR,  of  sensibility,  this  * 
does    not    enaBle    us    to    extend    our    knowledge    beyond-      ^v/ 
phenomena,  inasmuch   as  lie  categories  can   never  apply.        ^\ 
unless  some  determinate'^  eTement  is  given  to  tBem.  \ 

fia  Nevertheless  the  categbrFes  :bave  a  pro'blemfltical  exten* 
sion  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  The  very  fact  that, 
when  they  are  viewed  in  themselves,  they  give  us  the 
idea  of  objects  that. are  non-sensuous  implies  that  in  limit- 
ing their  actual  applicatiou  to  phenomena  we  are  at  the** 
same  time  setting  up  the  conception  of  that  which  tran^ 
scends  phenomena,  the  conception  of  a  noumenon.  Sy^  a  \ 
"noumenon"  is  to  be  understood  the  idea  of  an  object  1 
that  is  nSTanToBj^^  ^here  is  nbthmg'in'this    \ 

conception  which  is  self-contradictory,  for  we  are  not  \ 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  perception  yJ 
is  of  the  same  kind  ^  as  ours.  Our  perception  always 
involves  sensibility  or  receptivity ;  but,  as  we  saw  before, 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea  of  an  intelligent 
being  who  originates  the  object  that  is  perceived.  The 
▼alue  of  the  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  not  positive,  that 
is,  it  does jaot  entitle  ua.  to  assert  that  an  actual  object  such 

as  we  think  exists^ Its.  value  is  rather  negi^ti3:e,  its  main! 

use   being  to  prevent  u&  from  aasnming^that  objects  of 
experience  are  things  in   themselves.     In   the   end,   how- 
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ever,  we  can  form  no  definite  idea  of  an  object  that  is 
absolutely  non-sensuous:  all  that  we  gain  directly  from 
the  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  that  we  are  prevented 
firom  declaring  phenomena  to  be  things  in  themselves,  and 
thus  we  leave  open  a  possible  sphere  beyond  phenomena, 
which  may  be  filled  up,  if  that  can  be  done  in  some  other 
way   thft"    by   thfi   exercise   of   the    understanding.     Our 


understanding,  then,  sets  before  us  the  possibility  of  a 
sphere  lying  beyond  phenomena,  but  it  does  not  entitle  us 
to  assert  the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to  our  idea.  . 
"The  conception  of  a  noumenon,"  as  Kant  tells  us,  "is 
merely  the  conception  of  a  limit";  t.e.,  there  is  nothing 
positive  corresponding  to  the  conception,  inasmuch  as  we 
get  it  only  in  this  way,  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
objects  of  our  experience.     The  conception  of  a  noumenon 

^Hhus^serves  as  _a.  check  to  prevent  sensibility  from  claiming 
to  be  co-extensive  with  reality.  This  idea  of  a  noumenon, 
however,  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  fiction ;  if  it  were,  increase 
of  knowledge  would  do  away  with  it;  it  is  an  idea 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  operation  of  our  intelligence 
in  Jts  relation  to  the  objects  of  sense. 
133  a  "We  are  not  entitled  to^ay  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
realities,  viz.,  phenomena  and  noumenapot,  what  id  Uie^3ame 
thing,  that  there  is  a  sensible  world  and  an  intelligible 
world.     This   positive   division    of  objects  would    convert 

j  phenomena  into  things  in  themselves  or  jrealities,  and  it 
would  also  affirm  the  actual  existence  of  noumena.     Pheno- 

\  mena,  or  what  we  cedl  the  sensible  world,  are  not  things  in 
themselves,  but  simply  the  manner  in  which,  through  the 
exercise  of  our  understanding  in  relation  to  perception,  we 
constitute  a  system, of  objects.  These  objects,  therefore,  are 
not  realities  or  things  in  themselves,^nce  they  have^  no 

existctice  indepeirdeDlt5[3QS^-^^^  knowledge. 

We  maylegitimateiy  enough  distinguish  between~~8enstt6tt^ 
and  intellectual  conceptions ;  ie.,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  understanding  as  employed  in   the   determination   of 
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flensible  objects,  and  the  understanding  as  operating  pnrely 
with  its  own  forms.  But,  though  we  can  thus  distinguish 
between  two  difTerent  applications  of  the  understanding,  we 
cannot  affirm  that  to  each  of  these  a  distinct  class  of  objects 
corresponds.  Now,  when  we  operate  with  pmstjconcfiptions  ^ 
or  ^tegorips,  separating  them  from  the  whole  of  the  matter 
of  sensibility,  we  have  before  our  minds  nothing  but  the 
possibility  of  objects.  These  objects  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  we  cannot  know,  for  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  never 
comes  to  us  through  the  mere  operation  of  pure  thought; 
pDL  fact,  thought  in  itself  is  purely  analytic,  conforming  as  it 
does  to  the  principle  of  identity,  and  it  is  only  in  rdation 
to  the  matter  of  sensibility  that  it  becomes  synthetia  But, 
while  we  cannot  use  pure  conceptions— or  "  Ideas,"  as  Kant 
afterwards  calls  them — in  the  determination  of  real  otgects, 
the  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena  is  of  great 
importance;  for  this  distinction  implies  that  (what  we  call 
knowledge  is  after  all  only  our  way  of  determining  objects 
that  are  relative  to  our  sensible  experience. )  The  conception 
of  a  noumenon  must  not  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  real  object  corresponding  to 
it,  nor  does  it  even  entitle  ua  to  say  tliat  there  is  an  actual 
intelligence  corresponding  to  and  apprehending  that  object 
We  do  know  that  our  understanding  is  purely  formal  or 
empty,  except  when  a  sensible  matter  is  supplied  to  it 
iThis  gives  us  by  contrast  the  idea  of  an  understanding  that 
should  operate,  not  Chrough  conceptions  in  themselves  empty,  i 
but  through  conceptions  that  at  the  same  time  supply  , 
definite  objects ;  in  other  words,  an  understanding  which  is  I 
perceptive  or  non-sensuous.  But,  though  we  can  thus  set 
up  the  idea  of  a  perceptive  understanding,  as  the  kind  of 
intelligence  which  alone  can  be  supposed  to  comprehend 
absolute  reality,  that  does  not  entitle  us  to  assert  that  there  is 
such  an  understanding,  because  we  cannot  make  intelligible 
to  ourselves  how  there  should  be  an  intelligence  which  in 
thinking  perceives  and  in  perceiving  thinka     This  idea  of 
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a  noumenon,  boweyer,  with  tbe  perceptive  understandiiig 

oorreBpcmding  to  it,  enables  us  to  discern  the  limits  of  tbe 

objects  tbat  we  know,  and  tbe  limits  of  our  faculties.     It  is 

.   nlnnJjiijTr^^  that  it  in  not  an  TP'^r^  iiAnftjhjIij^y^tti; 

I  ||limit^  t^bo^Tina^^jQding  as  tbe  understandujg^at  limits 
^  11  Isensilality.  There  is  nothing  in  sensibilitj  itself  to  r^eal 
^"fits  necessarf  limits:  it  is  only  because  our  intelligence 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned 
diat  we  refuse  to  identify  i^enomena  with  things  in  them^ 
selves.  But,  though  it  is  our  intelligence  tbat  thus  limits 
senttbility,  we  have  to  add  tbat  the  possible  extension  of 
our  intelligence  does  not  enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge* 
but  only  to  set  up  tbe  idea  of  possible  objects  tiiat  we 
might  know,provided  our  intelligence  were  free  from  all  limits. 

184  a  lYe  have  been  able  to  determine  the  jjonciplfiLjItLpure 
understanding,  ix,,  the  univeisal  rules  without  which  no 
knowledge  of  pbjecta,, of  experience  is  possible.  IJlieae 
principles,  as  we  have  seen;  are  the  manner  in  which  the 
pure  conceptions  or  cat^ories  of  the  understanding  are 
employed  in  the  constitution  and  connection  of  sensible 
objects.  But,  since  pure  conceptions  or  categories  cannot 
be  employed  in  the  determination  of  things  in  themselves* 
we  cannot  have  any  principles  of  the  reason ;  i.e.,  we  cannot 
have  any  principles  which  through  pure  conceptions  or 
Ideas  determine  the  character  and  existence  of  things  in 
themsdves.  The  Idea  of  the  unconditioned,  then,  is  simply 
a  point  of  view"T)eyQnd  theghenoffi^aTworld.  which  we  set 
f  upHn  our  minds,  and  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
'  leaves  open  a  place  for  intelligible  objects,  if  these  can  be 
shown  to  be  real  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
the  theoretical  reason.  Kant,  in  other  words,  points  out 
tbat  the  conception  of  a  noumenon,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us 
that  phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  and  leaves 
the  way  open  for  the  establishment  of  the  unconditioned, 
prepares  the  way  for  tbe  exercise  of  the  practical  reason  or 
moral  consciousness. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  TranscenderUcU  Ulusiofu 

35  Whxn  he  passes  to  the  Dialectic,  Kant  enters  upon  a 
new  problem.  The  conditions  in  perception  and  thought 
nnder  which  the  experience  of  objects  is  possible  have 
been  set  forEh7'^ut  there  "stUT  remains  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  For,  the  result  of  the  Transcendental  Analjrtic 
18  to  show  that  while  objects  are  constituted  and  con- 
nected by  the  Principles  of  Understanding,  we  do  not  in 
this  way  obtain  what  the  mind  ultimately  demands,jiamely, 
a  com^etelj.  unij^^oysjed^  Season  demands  a  subject 
which  is  not  a  mere  series  of  evanescent  states.  Nor  can  it 
be  satisfied  simply  with  the  connection  of  objects  with  one 
another  in  the  context  of  one  experience,  but  necessarily 
seeks  for  an  unconditional  unity  of  objects.  Within 
experience  we  refer  every  event  to  a  cause,  but  since  this 
cause  is  again  itself  an  event,  we  do  not  reach  in  this  way 
a  first  principle,  and  therefore  we  do  not  obtain  any 
ultimate  explanation.  Lastly,  though  we  have  discovered 
that  the  world  of  experience  is  a  system  of  connected 
objects,  the  mind  still  demands  that  there  should  be  a 
perfect  imity  of  the  worid  with  intelligence,  i^ason  |/ 
demands  .'jiDJity^  totality,  completeness,  or  the  uncon-  [ 
ditioned.  Now,  the*  only^ncepBEifi'iar^nSaples  t&^^  we 
possess  by  which  to  characterise  the  subject  as  a   unity. 
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to  detennine  the  world  as  a  complete  whole,  or  to  present 
the  unity  of  intelligence  with  the  intelligible  world  sire 
the  cat^ories  and  principles  of  the  understanding.  But, 
when  we  endeavour  by  means  of  them  to  detennine 
Beality  in  its  completeness  we  fall  into  self-contradiction, 
and  thus  doubt  is  cast  even  upon  the  knowledge  of  objects 
which  we  have  gained  through  those  principles.  Thus  we 
learn  that  the  knowledge  of  objects  that  we  actually 
possess  cannot  be  identified  with  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things.  We  become  conscious  of  Jbhs^limits  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Understanding,  and  in  this 
consciousness  there  is  implied  the  correlative  idea  of  a 
Eeality  beyond  those  limits.  The__whole  problem  of 
the  Dialectic  ia^  enquiry  how  far  T^^^i^  is  juatifi^tf  in  ^ 
its  attemptTo  determine  ultimate  Eeality  by  means  of 
THe~l^BSuir  of  Kant's  investi^tioiT^is, 


^re^coficeptionsT 

that  Pure  Keason  cannot  determine  things  as  they  ^ 
absolutely  are,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  means  of  doing  so 
except  through  the  categories  and  principles  of  the 
Understanding.  Thus  there  arises,  in  the  effort  to  deter- 
mine ultimate  Eeality,  a  kind  of  illusion  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Dialectic  to  expose. 

This    ^'nnfli/^TiJp  fflllpi^    \\Y  Vr^^^^^^YH>r^an^(\pfJl^\^j]^^f>^r^Jl^*' 

use  it  is  an  illusion  pQgnecte3^  with  t^ia  ^fj^^mpt  to 
'derive  aT^nowTSffge' of  ultimate  reafity^fjiHiL-Plire  con- 
ceptions. ^fansSencTerital  ""in^^  '  Inust  of  course  be 
itmguished  from  all  forms  of  empirical  illusion.  The 
latter  concerns  objects  that  fall  within  the  circle  of 
experience,  and  arises  simply  from  the  misleading  influence 
of  imagination.  Iranscende^td^  illusion  on  the  other  hand 
arises  from  a  confusion  of  phenomena  and  things  in  themr 
"^Ivi^^  There" i8'7an_ineyitablen;endency  in  the  human 
mind  to_assuDtte_tha^ 

is  constituted  must  be_  applicable  beyond  experienceT 
When  the  principles  of  the  Understanding  are  legitimately 
employed    in    making    judgments   in   regard   to    sensible 
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objects,  they  may  be  called  **  immanent "  principles ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  employed  beyond  the  limits 
of  experience,  they  are  called  "  transcendent."  The  proper 
transcendental  use  of  principles  is  that  use  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  determine,  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
in  relation  to  the  sensible,  actual  objects  of  experience. 
But,  if  we  assume  that  the  categories  of  understanding 
determine  things  in  themselves,  we  are  misusing  them, 
or  employing  them  transcendently,  not  immanently.  The 
transcendent  use  of  the  categories  means,  not  only  the 
inadvertent  application  of  them  prior  to  criticism,  but 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  ultimate  reality  can  be  deter- 
mined by  pure  conceptions.  If  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Season  shows  that  this  transcendent  use  of  principles  is 
illegitimate,  it  will  at  the  same  time  show  that  the 
principles  of  understanding  can  be  applied  only  im- 
manently. In  short,  the  assertion  that  principles  are 
inmianent  involves  the  assertion  that  they  cannot  be 
employed  transcendently. 
3€»  Transcendental  illusion  must  also  be  distinguished  from 
logical  illusion.  The  latter  arises  merely  from  some  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  formal  logic,  e.^.,  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  draw  a  conclusion  without  distributing  the 
middle  term.  Such  an  illusion  or  fallacy  is  easily  exposed, 
since  we  have  merely  to  point  out  that  a  law  of  syllogism 
has  been  violated.  Transcendental  illusion^n  the  other 
hand,  is  so  bound  up^^iET  the  f imdamen^^ 
^SI J?59??l2^^S5i-^^  eveP-^ffeer  its  source  has  been  detected 
there  still  remains  the  tendency  to  fall  into  it.  The 
reSon^f  this  is  that  the  principles  of  the  IjrnHft^tftT^Hing 
seem  to  us  to  be  pxinioiples  w 
and  indeed 

the^application  o^^uch  principlesT^Tl;"  ^sf  ther^foriT  very 
natural  that  we  shoui3  confiiie^  principles -t)f  which  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  with  principles  wnich  are  believed 
to  determine  things  in  themselves. 


0  be^  pxinciiples  for  the  determinatiop  of  objecita. 
tfie  onfv  knowleclg^  ^w^TVian  obtain  is  tbroagli 
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137a  The  aim  of  Transoeiuki^»I  Dialectic  is  to  expose  the 
\  iUngion  which  arSes  from  tlie  asspmB|ioD^^mt_^i]^ncipfeg 
^  of  the  understandii^  are  fitted  to  detennine  ultimate  reality. 
iButTas^his  illoaion  is  bound  upwith  the  demand  of  reaBon 
for  complete  knowledge,  and  as  the  only  knowledge  we  ean 
have  is  through  the  principles  of  understanding,  we  must  be 
perpetually  on  our  guard  against  it  J  Even  when  we  are 
aware  of  the  tendency  to  fall  into  it,  the  impulse  to  obtain 
completeness  of  knowledge  is  so  strong,  that  we  are  apt  to 
&11  into  the  same  illusion  again  and  again. 


2.  TuTt  Reason  as  the  Seat  of  TranscendefrUal  lUusion. 

137  h  In  the  Transcendental  Analytic  it  has  been  shown  that 
Understanding  is  the  faculty  of.  rules;  in  other  words, 
;  Understanding  determines  objects  in  relation  to  one  another, 
but  it  dojs  not  completely  determine  them,  r^eason  on  the 
other  hand  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
i^mplete  determination,  and  therefore  it  is  st^d  to  be  the 
faculty  of  principles,  or  the  fSeu^ulty  of  first  principles^^ 

137  e  We  must  observe  that  the  term  printsipk,  as  employed  in 
the  Transcendental  Dialectic,  has  not  the  same  sense  as 
when  it  is  used  by  formal  logic  In  formal  logic  any 
general  proposition  vdmtever  may  serve  as  a  principle,  such 
as,  ^^.,  ''Man  is  mortal"  Beasoning  in  formal  logic  is 
simply  a  process  of  inference  through  a  middle  term.  It 
therefore  involves  (1)  a  general  rule  apprehended  by  the 
understanding,  and  it  is  this  general  rule  which  is  in  formal 
logic  called  a  principle.  In  syllogism  there  is  (2)  the  sub- 
sumption  of  a  certain  conception  under  the  oondition  of  this  ^ 
principle.  Granted,  e.g.,  that  ''  all  men  are  mortal,"  and  we 
can  subsume  any  man,  say,  "  Socrates,"  under  this  principle 
Then,  (3)  there  is  a  determination  of  this  conception  by  the 
predicate  of  a  rule,  as  when  we  say  that  Socrates  is 
"  mortal"  All  that  is  meant  by  a  principle  in  this  case  is 
that  it  is  a  general  proposition  presupposed  in  the  concloaioa. 
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Id  In  the  Btrictjeiise  of  the  term,  howevear,  a  principle  is  an  I { 
idtimate  propoedtionj,  a^proppsit^^  which  does  not  depend  II 
npoinSiy^ther  propositton^Jbut  upon  which  all  ether  U 
propositions  depend.  Such  a  principle  must  enable  us  to  ^ 
pass  from  a  pure  conception  to  realit j ;  for,  as  we  know,  / 

objects  that  involve  a  sensible  element  must  be  given  to  |    / 
the  mind.     Principles,  on   the   other   hand^  must   enalble  Uf 
us  to  determine  Beality  independentlj  of  anything  that  isi^ 
given  to  the  mind.     As   our   enquiry  into   the   so-called     I 
"prindples    of    understanding"    has    shown,    it    is    im-    / 
possible   to   pass   from   the   pure    Conceptions   of    under-  / 
standing  to  reality,  inasmuch  as    those   pure   conceptions/ 
have  no  meaning  except  when    the  jensible    element   is/ 
given  to  them.     Understanding,  then,  cannot  enable  us  t6 
attain    to    a    synthetic    knowledge   from   its   conceptions. 
Reason,  however,  is  in  search  of  principles  by  means   of_|l/. 
which  we  may  peas  fropi    pure   conceptions    to    absolute  fut 
reali^. 

Ba  Understanding  is  the  faculty  which  reduces  phenomena 
to  the  imity  of  rules ;  i.e.,  it  connects  the  particular  elements 
of  perception  with  one  another,  so  that  they  all  enter  into 
the  unity  of  one  experience.  But,  just  because  under- 
standing can  only  operate  in  knowledge  when  sensible 
elements  are  given  to  it,  the  unity  of  experience  is  never 
absolutely  complete.  Yet  Reason  demands  absolute  com- 
pletenesa^^jmd  since  this  is  not  obtainable  in  relation  to 
objects  of  sense,  it  seeks  to  obtain  unity  independently^ 

[altogether  of  the  sensible.  Reason,  therefore,  works  with 
the  rule  of^he^nderstanding,  and  freeing  this  rule  from  its 
i^pEcaSon  to  sensible  things,  it  sets  up  tEeldSa  of  a  whole 
which  is  independent  of  the  sensible.  For  example,  the 
nnderstanding  connects  events  according  to  the  rule  which 
in  its  abstract  or  logical  form  is  the  relation  of  condition 
and  conditioned,  while  reason  seeks  for  a  condition  which  is 
not  otherwise  conditioned ;  i.e.,  it  seeks  for  completeness  on 
the  side  of  the  conditions,  or  for  the  unconditioned.    Reason, 
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then,  is  entirely  independent  of  experience,  or  it  operates 
with  pure  conceptions,  seeking  to  unify  knowledge  absolutely. 
The  unity  of  reason  is  thus  different  in  kind  from  the  unity 
imparted  to  phenomena  by  understanding ;  for,  whereas  the 
former  seeks  for  absolute  completeness,  the  latter  never  goes 
beyond  relative  completeness. 
1386  Pure  reason,  then,  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  the  unconditioned.  But  is  it  possible  for  Season  to 
reveal  real  objects  corresponding  to  its  demands?  We  have 
found  that  experience  always  involves  a  sensible  matter,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  relation  to  this  matter  that  the  under- 
standing supplies  a  priori  synthetic  principles.  We  have 
thus  been  able  to  account  for  a  priori  synthetic  principles 
of  mathematics  and  physics,  or  rather  of  experience  in 
general.  The  answer  to  the  third  question  now  confronts 
J  us,  viz.,  Are  there  a  priori  principles  of  things^  in  them- 
s^ves  ?  In^^oth'ef  words,  aoes  I'ure  Aeason  entitle  us  To 
^  affirm  a  knowledge  of  objects  that  are  absolutely  un- 
conditioned? and  if  so,  what  are  the  principles  that  it 
establishes  ? 

Just  as  the  categories  of  the  understanding  were  dis- 
covered by  an  examination  of  the  forms  of  judgment,  so  vre 
may  expect  to  find  the  ideas  of  Season  by  an  examination 
of  the  formal  process  in  syllogism. 

Firstly,  in  the  formal  process  of  syllogism  Beason  does 
not  deal  directly  with  objects  of  perception,  but  with 
judgments  containing  conceptions  already  derived  from  per- 
ceptions. The  relation  to  perception  in  the  case  of  Beason 
is  thus  indirect.  The  process  of  syllogism  always  consists 
in  bringing  a  certain  conception  under  the  condition  of  a 
rule,  and  it  is  with  this  rule  that  Beason  directly  operates. 
The  same  thing  holds  good,  when  we  consider  the  relation 
of  pure  Beason  to  Understanding,  for  Understanding  deals 
only  with  elements  of  perception,  determining  these  to 
objects  by  means  of  its  rules.  Pure  Beason,  therefore,  is 
not  directly  rjalated  to  peiueptiuns  t)f-qease|IbuiLB^upposes 
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/^the  work  of  the  tJaderstanding.  The  aim  of  Season  is  to 
give  complete  unity  or  universality  to  the  work  of  thfi 
understanding  by  bringing  its  rules  under  principles.  In 
itself  the  Understanding  never  gets  bg^pnd^tbe  unity  or 
connexioQ^of  the  parts  of  expegienge^fi^itherefore^it  cannot 
TCacU^^absolute  compTeBeness.  It  is  Beason  which  brings  to 
light  the  limitation  in  the  operations  of  Understanding,  and 

j   sets  before  the  mind  the  ideal  of  absolute  completeness ;  in 

J  other  words,  supposing  objects  of  experience  to  be  constituted 
and  connected  by  the  Understanding,  Beason  asks  whether 
the  rules  by  which  objects  have  been  so  constituted  and 
connected  give  that  completeness  which  is  essential  to 
Ultimate  Beality.  Brnnirnj  Jjinn,  ftt  finr,f  BFnivEr^flfn 
Understanding  and  reveSIs  its  limitations. 

}a  Secondly,  the  general  process  ot  Beason  in  its  logical  use 
is  to  seek  for  a  premise  upon  which  the  conclusion  depends, 
or  which  is  presupposed  in  the  conclusion.  But  Beason 
may  proceed  to  seek  for  a  condition  of  the  condition  thus 
obtained.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  syllogism,  **  Man  is  mortal, 
Socrates  is  man;  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal,"  the  process 
of  the  syllogism  consists  in  bringing  the  conception  Socrates 
under  the  conception  man,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  true 
under  the  condition  that  Socrates  belongs  to  the  class  man. 
The  major  premise  of  this  syllogism,  however,  may  itself  be 
taken  as  the  conclusion  of  another  syllogism,  "  Animals  are 
mortal ;  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore  man  is  mortal,"  where 
the  conclusion,  ''  Man  is  mortal,"  depends  on  the  condition, 
''man  is  an  animal."  Or  again,  taking  the  major  premise 
of  this  syllogism  as  the  conclusion  of  another  syllogism,  we 
have,  "  Living  beings  are  mortal ;  animals  are  living  beings ; 
therefore  animals  are  mortal "  where  the  conclusion  "animals 
fapOiMital"  depends  on  the  condition  that  anim/xls  belong 
to  the  class  of  living  beings.  Then,  by  a  series  of  pro- 
syllogisms  we  may  go  on  seeking  for  new  major  premises. 
In  this  process  Beason  obviously  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  it  can  obtain  ultimate  satisfaction  only  when  a  major 
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premise  has  been  found  which  is  ultimate.  If  Beason  in 
its  pure  logical  use  may  be  taken  as  the  clue  to  Season 
in  its  transcendental  use,  it  is  plain  that  the  special  principle 
of  Reason  is  the  search  for  the  unconditioned,  or  for  absobite 
^mpleteness  in  knowledge. 
■^    This  logical  maxim,  then,  assumes  that  when  the  condition 

given  Season  can  pass  to  the  unconditioned.  In  other 
words,  if  Season  is  capable  of  bringing  us  to  the  knowlec^a 
of  Sealitj  in  its  completeness,  that  must  be  because  it  eao 
pass  from  the  conditioned,  as  revealed  in  experience,  to  the 
unconditioned  without  having  recourse  again  to  experience.^ 

is  is  obviously  necessary ;  for,  as  the  ¥4iole  course  of  our 
enquiries  has  shown,  there  is  no  absolute  completeness  in 
experience.  The  success,  then,  of  Season  in  deterottning 
real  objects  depends  up<m  the  legitimacy  of  the  tolnsiiabn  in 
pure  thought  from^cohdifione^d  To  unconditioned. 

KowfiT  lieason  sets  up  an  object  which  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  and  if  therefore  it  can  obtain  no  help 
from  experience,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  determine 
Seality  by  means  of  an  a  priori  synthesis,  i.«.,  by  deriving 
Seality  from  a  pure  conception.  The  transition,  then,  from 
conditioned  to  unconditioned  rests  upon  the  possibility  of  a» 
a  priori  synthesis.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  very  con- 
ception of  the  conditioned  implies  the  correlative  conception 
of  a  condition;  but  what  reason  demands  is  not  simply  a 
condition  for  a  given  conditioned,  but  a  totality  of  conditions 
or  the  unconditioned,  and  the  unconditioned  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience.  The  principle  of  Season,  then,  as 
the  source  of  other  synthetic  propositions,  is  a  principle 
that  must  be  transcendent  in  the  sense  of  going  beyond 
all  experience.  It  is  therefore  contrasted  with  the  principles 
of  Understanding,  which  are  always  iomianent.  WfMopn 
therefore,  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  Season  to  establish 
the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to  its  principles ;  and 
if  not|  whetJier  it  has  any  value  in  relation  to  experience. 
For,  it  may  be  that  while  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
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objects  corresponding  to  the  Ideas  of  Season,  those  Ideas 
may  be  of  great  value  in  guiding  the  Understanding  in  the 
process  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects ;  in 
other  words,  thrjrjfclnn  nf  T?nflann  may  hn  iPXirll  tn  hold  Tin 
ideal  of  completeness  before  the  mjad^^aa  tlMtt- aWwmgh  this 
JdeaHSn  never  Jb>e^  realised  it  yet  may  act  jtg  jbu  ^^Gmrful 
incentive  in  the  j^uest  fof^owledge. 

BOOK  I. 

Section  II. — Transcendental  Ideas. 

)  a      What  then  are  the  Ideas  of  Reason  ?     In  the  Transcen- 
^ntal  Analytic  we  were  able  to  derive  the  categories,  or 
pore  conceptions  of  the  Understanding,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  forms  of  judgment.     For,  as  the  Understandijig  must 
always  act  in  the  same  way,  whether  it  deals  with  abstracL 
conceptions,  as  in  analyHc  jndgments^orj»eith_elemente^ 
iperceptlon,  as  m  syntbetic'^ggments,  a  consideration  of  the 
forms  of  thought  in  ihe  lormer  use  enables  us  to  see  what 
ave  the  constitutive  conceptions  implied  in  the  latter  use. 
Since  thought  exists  not  only  in  the  form  of  judgment,  but 
in  the  form  of  Reason  or  Syllogism,  we  may  expect  that 
in  a  similar  way  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  the  pure  functions  . 
of  Reason  from  an  analysis  of  its  functions  in  the  syllogism.  ' 
Reason,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  operate  directly  with 
perceptions ;  and  when  these  rules  are  separated  from  their 
application  to  objects  of  sense  and  employed  synthetically, 
we  have  certain  pure  conceptions  of  Reason,  which  we  may 
distinguish  from  other  conceptions  by  calling  them  Tran- 
sce^^ntal  Ideas.     Even  if  these  Ideas  do  not  enable  us  to 
(j^nnot  'ne   objective   Reality,  they  may  yet  be   of  value  | 
as    fe^felative   principles    or    idecds   within   the   realm    of  \ 
experience. 

^^      Reason  dem^ids  absolute  completeness  on  the  side  of 
the  conditions;  in  other  words,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
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discovering  the  condition  of  a  given  conditioned,  and  again 

the  condition  of  this  condition,  but  it  can  only  be  satisfied 

with  the  idea  of  a  OMoj^ete jtotality_of_co^^  Such 

a  UStsOSSyot  con£tTons  can  only  be  found  if  we  discover  the 

unconditioned,  i.e.,  if  we  obtain   what  is  not  itself  con- 

fl  I'ditioned.     The  two  conceptions  of  the  unconditioned  and 

1^  I  the  totality  of  conditions  imply  each  other,  just  as  in  the 

t  IP 'sphere  of  understanding  necessity  and   universality   were 

g  found  to  be  correlative.     An  Idc^of  Rey  may  be 

sr~:^  I  defined  as  a  concegtigiu^^  ^Hft^'^^T^^itKl'^^Q^  iff  ^^a 

1 1  grdTflKTof  Uasis  of  a  finrnplftfA  gyp tb^'ittaj^XJi]}^  conditioned. 

141^6      The  ft3rmartrf"SylIogi8im  are  three,  viz.,  categorical,  hypo- 

Ithetical,  and  di^unctive.  Therefore,  thera  must  be  three 
Ideas  corresponding  to  these  three  forms.  We  have  seen 
that  in  its  formal  use  Reason  sets  forth  the  condition 
of  the  rule  under  which  a  given  subject  is  proved  to  have 
a  certain  predicate.     But  Reason  also  shows  the  tendency 

I  to  go  back  by  a  series  of  pro-syllogisms,  until  it  has  reached 
a  syllogism  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  Now,  the  cate- 
gorical syllogism  expresses  the  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate;  and_jince  reason  even  in  its  formal  use  is  seeking 
for  a  subject  whidi  cannot  itself  be  brought  under^  any 
higher  ^gciption.  the  corresponding  transcendental  use  of 

(Reason  must  be  to  set  up  the  idea  of. jyqL ^abaobite , Qr 
unconditiohe  J  su^clT  The  first  Idea,  of  Reason^  then,  is 
the  idea  of  an  unconditioned  subject.  In'  iEfie  hypothetical 
syllogism,  again,  Reason  in  its  logical  use  seeks  to  express 
the  relation  of  conditions  and  unconditioned.  Since  Reason, 
in  its  transcendental  use,  always  seeks  for  completeness,  it 

(sets  up  the  idea  of  a  complete  series  of  conditions,  t.e.,  of 
the  unconditioned,  as  the  ground  of  the  synthesis  olMibe 
members  of  the  series.  Lastly,  Reason  in  its  thi^t^t*«i^ 
the  disjunctive  syllogism,  distinguishes  the  mc^fj/^ff^^ti  a 
whole,  and  rests  upon  the  principle  that  in  any  given  case 
these  members  entirely  exhaust  the  sphere  of  the  whole. 
When  this  principle  is  employed  transcendentally,  in  sup- 
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posed  determination  of  reality,  it  gives  rise  to  the  Idea  of 
an  absolute  totality  of  being  or  an  absolute  unity  in  the 
distinguishable  members  of  a  real  system.     These  then  are 
the  three  Ideas  of  Season  in  their  specific  form ;  or  shortly, 
the  Idea  of  the  thinking  subject,  the  Idea  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Idea  of  Ood, 
i  e       The  Transcendental  Ideas  have  the  following  characteris- 
tics : — In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  actual  determinations  i 
'  of  objects,  but  only  problematic  conceptions  of  objects  as 
determined  by  an  absolute  totality  of  conditions;  that  is,' 
thev  start   from  the  fact  of  the  conditioned   as   given   in 
experience,  and  assume   that   the  demand  of   Reason  for  | 

fthaolii^^,  |»nTnij^1j|^{|ftpft8S     is    One     that     min}^.     AnrrAspond     to       V^ 

Ultimate  Reality.     Secondly,  these  ideas  are  not  accidental  ^    . 
but^i^Bvtebte.     They  arise  from  the  very  nature  of  Reason 
itself,  which  cannot  be  satisfied   with  anything  short  of 
absolute  completeness,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  con- 
ditions of  our  knowledge  are  such  that  the  demand  cannot 
be  satisfied.     Hence,  thirdly,  they  are  transcendent,  inas- 
much as,  in  assuming  the  absoluteness  of  their  own  claim, 
they  necessarily  go  beyond  all  possible  experience,  and  set  3 
up  the  idea  of  an  object  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
cannot  possibly  be  verified  in  experience, 
i  d      Transcendent  as  they  are,  however,  the  ideas  9f^^ReaBon 
are  of  great  value  in  two  ways.     In  the  first  **p!abe,-^ey " 
keep  before  the_  mind^anJldfiaLjof-Co^papL^ted^ knowledge, 
which   serves   as    a  guide  to  the    Understandings  in._JJie 
extension  of  experience ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  show 
that  the   objects  oF  experience  cannot  be  identified"*  with   ^ 
things  in  themselves,  and  therefore  Xfe'STthere  is  nothing  to  ^ 
prevenlt'usTrom  supposing  that  there  may  be  realities  which 
cannot    be   compressed    within    the   limits   of   experience. 
Thus,  the  Idea  of  an  unconditioned  subject — ^in  other  words, 
the  conception  of  a  subject  that  absojutely,  originates  its 
own  acts,-^is  not  incompatible  with  the  ultimate  nature  of 
*  things]  and  since    Reason  sets    up    this   Idea,   and   even 
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denumcls  it  aa  the  condition  of  its  own  satisfaction,  proof  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  subject  is  made  possible,  provided 
evidence  in  its  favour  can  be  brought  from  some  otiier 
souroe.  Kant  is  of  course  here  thinking  of  the  view,  which 
he  finally  puts  forward,  of  Practical  Season,  or  the  Moral 
Consciousness,  as  the  basis  of  Freedom.  Similarlj,  the  idea 
of  Qod,  though  theoretical  Beason  cannot  establish  His 
existence,  prepares  the  way  for  the  ultimate  proof  of  His 
existence  as  based  upon  the  demand  of  the  moral 
consciousness. 


Section  III. — System  of  Transcendental  Ideas, 

142  a      Transcendental   Ideas   come  under   three   heads,  corre- 
,  '■    spending  to  the  three  most  general  relations  of  our  ideas  to 

i    existence.     Our  ideas  in  their  totality  refer  either  to  the 

:   •    subject,  or  to  the  object,  or  to  the  unity  of  these.     We 

have,  therefore,  three  Ideas :  firstly,  the  unconditioned  unity 

^^^.  of  the  thinking  subject ;  secondly,  the  unconditioned  unity 

of  the  synthesis  of  the  conditions  of  phenomena ;   thirdly, 

the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  conditions  of  all  objects  of 

<     \thaug?iL 

142'^      It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  object  of  reason  is  to  find  the 

imconditioned,  starting  from  a  given  conditioned,  it  is  not 

necessary  to   seek   for   completeness   on    the  side  of  the 

conditioned.     In  other  words,  reason  is  regressive :  it  goes 

back  from  a  point  in  experience,  and  its  sole  aim  is  to  find 

the  complete  conditions  without  which  this  fact  could  not 

'  be.     The  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the 

conditioned  on  the  side  of  the  conditions.     Understanding, 

e.g.,  passes  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  this  to  another 

effect ;  whereas  Beason,  starting  with  the  effect,  goes  back 

Ik    regressively  to  the  totality  of  causes  and  conditions. 

143  a  Just  as  Kant,  in  discussing  the  categories,  drew  attention 
to  the  relation  of  the  two  first  categories  to  the  third, 
maintaining  that  the  third  cat^ory  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
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other  two,  so  be  finds  a  similar  movement  in  the  three 
Ideas  of  Season.  These  Ideas  are  not  disconnected,  bat 
natorallj  form  a  complete  sjstem.  The  basis  of  this  system 
is  that,  as  knowledge  necessarily  implies  the  relation  of 
subject  and  object,  and  as  neither  of  these  can  be  absolutely 
independent  of  the  other,  the  ideal  of  Beason  to  find 
completeness  naturally  begins  with  the  subject,  advances  k 
to  the  object  ix  world,  and  then  seeks  for  a  conception  ' 
which  will  include  both.  This  suggestion  however  in  Kant, 
like  the  one  in  the  case  of  the  categories,  is  not  farther 
developed. 

BOOK  n. 

The  Dialectic  Carteltmons  of  Pure  Season. 

I  b  It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  a  transcendental  Idea 
18  not  a  conception,  because  it  does  not  contain  any  positive 
determination,  or  is  merely  negative  in  its  character.  The 
Id^  >^yf  MJKn  ^  the  inevitable  demand  for  completeness, 
byt  since  it  is  onlv  the  understanding  that  supplies  us  with 
a  definite  oomyption  or  .rule,  it  is  impossible  to  define 
positively  the  object  corresponding  to  the  unconditioned.  y" 

As  we   have  seen,   the   rules   of  the   understanding   get 
■meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  sensible,  ie.,  the  category 
must  be  schematised  before  it  comes  to  have  the  meaniug  of  ] 
a  positixeL. object  of  kMFJedge.     But,  from  the  nature  of  ' 
the  case  the  Ideafl-^j^LnBasBon  cannot  be  snhpmatJBed.  inas- 
mach  flfl  they  refer  to  yhat  is  beyond  the  range  of  sensible 


weHftVemo  knowledge  of  a  real  object  corresponding  to  an 


I 


exDyriencg^tdtogether.     It  is  better,  therefore,  to  say  that 
IV  -  -     -- 

Idea  of  Beason,  although  we  have  a  negative  conception  of 
it  as  a  possible  object  of  knowledge. 
3  c      That  we  actually  have  these  Ideas,  and  that  they  inevi-l 
tably  arise  in  the  inference  from  what  we  know,  is  obvious.  | 
The  inference  to  ^jhese  Ideas  starts  from  the  conceptions 
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accidental,  but  is  bound  up  with  the  very  character  of 
Reason ;  and  hence,  though  an  illusion  arises  'wrtigg  obiecta 

illu 


of  the   understanding,  and   from   them   proceeda  baA   to 
the  ideas  required  to  completft  tl^em.     This  process  is  not 

are  supposed  to  correspond  to  these  ideas,  this  illusion  may 
be  called  rational,  because  it  is  not  due  to  any  arbitrary  ase 
of^  Season,  but  proceeds  from  the  very  nature  of  Reason 
.  itsel£  The  consequence  is  that,  as  we  inevitably  suppose 
Vobjects  to  correspond  to  our  Ideas,  the  illusion  which  in  this 
way  arises  must  be  continually  guarded  against. 
144  a  There  are  three  kinds  of  dialectical  inference,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  Ideas  of  Reason.  In  the  first,  we  reason 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  self  as  simple,  i.e.,  from  the 
transcendental^nfEy  of  self-consciousness,  to  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  a  subject  corii^^fii^adiog.  to  thia. unity.  In 
other  words,  we  start  from  the  Imowledge  of  the  self  as 
simple,  which  is  presupposed  in  all  experience,  and,  because 
Reason  demands  a  subject  which  is  unconditioned,  we  infer 
the  real  existence  of  an  unconditioned  subject  or  substance, 
although  we  have  from  the  nature  of  the  case  no  possible 
knowledge  of  such  a  substance.  The  inference  rests  here 
upon  an  ambiguous  middle  term.  The  term^^ul^jfict " 
may  mean  either  the  pure  unity  of  self  ,qx^  real.subject 
existing  independently.  This  dialectical  illusion  is  called 
paraioffism/  The  second  kind  of  dialectical  inference  reasons 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  conditioned  object,  as  given  in 
experience,  back  to  the  existence  of  an  absolute  totality 
given  in  a  series  of  conditions.  Thufiu^.^.»  sj^lTltilJifiLlrP^^  ^^^ 
knowledge  of  a  given  event  in  time,  we  reason  tlmt  that 
event  presupposes  an  absolutely  com]2]£];^.jie]cies..Ql^VBnts. 
This  series  may  be  complete  or  unconditioned^  .either 
because  it  is  an  infinifce  series  or  because  it  Jsa^Jaite  aeries. 
When  we  come  to  examine  this  Idea,  we  fin4^thatjeither  of 
these  conclusions  may  be  equally  established  bj^showing 
the  impossibility  of  the  opposite.  ,  Reason  in  this  case, 
therefore,  falls  into  contradiction,     ^j^lus^kind  of  dialectical 
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infeFence  is  called  antinomy.  Lastly,  Beason  demands  com- 
pleteness or  unity,  not  only  in  the  case  of  one  object,  but 
in  regard  to  objects  as  a  whola  Therefore,  Beason  seeks  to 
obtain  the  unconditioned  consistently  with  the  absolute 
synthetic  unity  of  both  subject  and  object  This  kind  of 
dialectical  inference  Slant  calls  the  ideal  of  Pure  Beason. 


Chapter  I. — The  Paralogisms  of  Pure  Beason. 

ba  A  logical  paralc^m  consists  simply  in  the  violation  of 
a  rule  in  formal  logic.  Among  these  is  the  fallacy  of  the 
ambiguous  middle  term  in  which  an  apparent  inference  is 
drawn  by  using  the  middle  term  in  two  senses.  Such  an 
inference  is,  of  course,  no  inference  at  all,  because  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  four  distinct  and  separate  terms.  Tran- 
scendental paralogism  is  not  of  this  formal  kind.  Nevertheless 
it  can  be  stated,  as  Kant  states  it  afterwards  {£3iira4^, 
p.  152),  in  a  syllogistic  form  which  reveals  its  invalidity. 
One  ambiguous  middle  term  in  the  transcendental  para- 
logism is  the  term  ''  subject,"  which  is  taken  in  one  premise 
as  meaning  simply  the  formal  unity  of  consciousness,  and  in 
another  premise  as  meaning  real  substance.  But,  although 
this  transcendental  paralogism  involves  a  formal  invalidity, 
its  source  is  in  Beason  itself,  which  inevitably  confuses  its 
own  Idea  of  an  absolutely  complete  subject  with  a  real 
object  corresponding  to  that  Idea. 

bb  In  discussing  the  categories  it  was  found  that  they  all 
presupposed  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  Since  the 
first  Idea  of  Beason  is  concerned  with  the  self,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  put  alongside  the  categories  the  pure  unity 
of  self-consciousness.  This  unity  is  presupposed  in  all 
experience.  It  is  not  a  specific  conception,  like  substance 
or  cause  or  any  other  of  the  categories,  but  the  perfectly 
general  idea  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  all  its  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  self,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  an  object  of  experience,  involves  a  determination 
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of  the  inner  sense,  and  hence  it  appears  to  itself  in  a 
succession  of  ideas,  while  all  other  objects  are  presented  to 
it  as  spaciaL  This  gives  us  a  distinction,  then,  between 
the  subject  and  the  object,  or  between  soul  and  body.  It 
is  the  self  or  soul  which  is  the  object  of  rational  psycho- 

t\ogy>  The  phenoureual  self,  llie  self  ss^'il  appears-to  us 
in  time,  is  tEe' object  of  empirical  psychology;  but,  if  we 
abstract  from  all  the  differences  in  the  changing  states  of 
the  subject  and  concentrate  attention  upon  the  unity  of  the 
subject  in  these  changing  states,  it  seems  as  if  we  should 
obtain  a  rational  psychology,  i.e.,  a  psychology  which 
borrows  nothing  at  all  from  experience,  but  is  based  solely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  a  pure  unity. 
146  a  Rational  psychology,  then,  endeavours  to  build  up  a 
I  doctrine  of  the  soul  upon  the  single  proposition,  "  I  think." 
If  it  is  to  be  a  rational  doctrine,  it  must  exclude  all 
empirical  elements,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  merely  an 
empirical  psychology.  Our  problem,  then,  is  to  enquire 
whether  any  synthetic  a  priori  judgment  can  be  based  upon 
^.  the  **  I  think."  Nor  does  there  at  first  sight  seem  anything 
uni*easonable  in  the  attempt  to  construct  such  a  psychology. 
No  experience  whatever,  no  combination  of  ideas  into  a 
system  of  objects,  is  possible  apart  from  the  continuous  unity 
of  self-consciousness.     It   is  therefore  natural  to  suppose 

I  that  the  thinking  subject  is  entirely  independent  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  its  nature  can  be  determined  purely  by  a 
consideration  of  it  as  self-conscious.    It  is  no  valid  objection 
to  such  a  proposed  psychology,  that  the  proposition   *VI 
think  "  expresses  the  mere  consciousness  of  self.     For,  the 
rational  psychologist  does  not  start,  like  Descartes,  from  a 
I   I     fact  of  experience,  the  fact  of  his  own  consciousness  of 
v/JLiixiT'^l^^ himself  as  an  object  of  inner  sense;  whaJt^^fefijOtt^tains  is 
kjJii         j  that  every  thinking  being,  whatever  the  differences  otherwise 
V(oip^^l47iin  his  consciousness  may  be,  mu^tbfi  self-conscious.     Such 
jl  i '  tO'^  la  science,  if  it  is  possible  at  all,  must  obviously  apjply  to, the 
i  ,w  ki^    thinkimr  subject  none  but  transcendental  predicates  or  pure 
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""OHfifir*^^""     For,  if  any  empirical  element  were  introduced, 
the  science  would  cease  to  be  rational 

Jh  The  categories  are  again  the  guiding-thread  in  the 
determination  of  the  /  as  a  thinking  being.  Since  the  /  is 
conceived  as  a  subject  or  substance,  it  is  first  brought  under 
the  category  of  mbstance,  and  then  under  the  cat^ories  of 
gucUity,  quarUity,  and  relation.  In  this  way  four  proposi 
ti9iis  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  pure  /:  viz. 
(1)  the  soul  is  a  syhstarice ;  (2)  it  is  simple ;  (3)  it  is  a  vm,ity\ 
(4)  it  is  in  relation  to  possible  objects  in  space. 

r7  c  Rational  Psychology  really  rests  upon  an  illusion,  or  falls 
into  four  paralogisms,  corresponding  to  these  four  proposi- 
tions. The  inferences  that  jt_ draws  all  rest  upon  the 
assumption  thallEe^  thinking  subject  can  be  determined  as 
oT^">4ij»n4»-^  ^^g__flpplirft*'^^  iaf:l£io£~  pure  concepdons  or 
cat^o^es.  There  is  nothing  to  which  these  categories  can\ 
be  Applied  but  the  simple  idea  /,  which  is  empty  of  all  | 
content,  and  therefore  admits  of  no  further  determination. 
What  this  /  is  in  itself  cannot  possibly  be  known,  because 
it  is  never  given  apart  from  the  thoughts  by  which  it 
determines  objects  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  conceived. 
If  we  ask  what  the  /  is,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  the 
general  form  of  all  the  ideas  through  which  a  knowledge  of 
objects  is   obtained;    and  to   take   this   geneg^al    fftrm    prT 

A^rparjann^    ftfl    on     {^f^%^    W^i^rh     PTJi**^"    »"^    ^^"     ^    knnwn  | 

independently  of 
or  paralogism. 

3a  ^Trorn  the  proposition,  "I  think,"  then,  we  cannot  expect  1 
that  any  real  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  can  be  derived,  \ 
for  such  judgments  must  be  based  entirely  upon  a  pure 
conception,  or,  what  is  still  more  general,  upon  the  bare^ 
form  of  self-consciousness.  Knowledge,  as  we  have  already 
found,  is  possible  only  in  relation  to  the  sensible ;  and  wheni 
all  .aid^rQAL-experience  is  rejected,  we._cannot  have  much* 
faith  in  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  determine  reality  on 
the  basis  of  a  pure  Idea. 
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148  5      The  rational  psychologist  is  certainly  entitled  to  say  that 

every  thinking  being  must  be  self-conscious,  for  we  are 
justified  in  predicating  of  a  thinking  being  that  without 
winch  it  cannot  be  conpeived,  and  no  thinking  being  isj 
conceivable  which  is  not  a  self.  But  this  does  not  warrant  \ 
the  assumption  that  self -consciousness  is  possible  independ-  | 
\,-/'  ently  of  all  experience.  The  conditions  of  knowledge  are 
^'  such  that  no  real  object  can  be  known  simply  by  thinking. 
Knowledge  is  possible  only  by  the  determination  of  a  given 
perception  by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  all  thinking. 
If  therefore  I  am  to  know  myself  as  an  object,  there  must 
be  a  perception  of  myself,  and  this  perception  must  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  unity  of  self-consciousness 
--  before  there  can  be  any  knowledge  of  myself.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  consciousness  of  myself  as  the  determining 
subject  does  not  yield  the  consciousness  of  myself  as  an 
^object.  We  may,  then,  be  certain  beforehand  that  the 
attempt  of  Bational  Psychology  to  construct  a  science  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Idea  of  a  pure  self  must  end  in  failure. 
Having  in  this  case  no  manifold  of  perception  to  which  the 
categories  can  be  applied,  since  the  pure  /has  no  distinction 
within  it,  the  rational  psychologist  must  illegitimately  borrow 
a  manifold  from  experience,  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to 
his  contention  that  the  thinking  subject  is  an  actual  object 
of  knowledge. 

149  a      (1)  Bational  Psychology  is  quite  right  in  medntaining 

that  in  every  act  of  thought  there  is  a  self  which  is  the 
determining  subject,  the  subject  which  thinks.  But  the 
/  consciousness  ef  self  as  the  subject  which  thinks  is  not 
the  consciousness  of  the  self  as  an  object  which  can  be 
characterised  as  a  subatanjoe.  The  fact  that  in  all  determi- 
nation of  objects  the  consciousness  of  self  is  implied  does 
not  prove  that  there  underlies  the  permanence  of  the  subject 
a  single  permanent  and  indestructible  substance.  |  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  there  should  be  unity  in  the  consciousness 
of  self  with  a  change  of  substance,  and  therefore  the  former 
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-  does  not  imply  the  latter.  The  unity  of  self-consciousness 
only  shows  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  consciousness  of  objects 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  self:  it  can  never  warrant  the 
inference  that  there  is  a  thinking  suBgtaiice  ^which  is  per- 
matlOTtrand  lirdyBtrucSBIeT 
9  6  (^y^ationaPl^sychology  is  right  in  afl&rming  that  in 
every  act  of  thought  the  subject  is  conscious  of  its  own 
unity.  But  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  does  not  prove 
that  there  exists  an  independent  substance  which  is  simple. 
We  can  have  no  knowledge  of  substance  apart  from  a  mani- 
jfold  of  perception ;  and  as  we  have  no  such  manifold  except 
that  which  is  sensuous,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  no  basis  for 
affirming  the  soul  to  be  a  simple  substance.     ThoughL  never 

supplies  jany  maniffilH    nf  p^fY^ptiOn,   an^    mnna  wo   nra  harfi> 

sp^Eing  entirely  of  thought  as  distinguished  from  percep- 
tion, when  we  say  that  the  /  in  thinking  is  simple,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  unity  of  the  /  in  thinking  tells  us  nothing 
of  a  simple  substance.  The  logical  unity  of  the  /,  the 
simplest  of  all  ideas,  is  confused  by  the  Rational  Psychologist 
with  the  objective  unity  of  a  substance,  a  unity  which  is  not 
given  in  thought  and  cannot  be  legitimately  inferred  from 
the  mere  unity  of  self-consciousness. 

:>a  (3)  Rational  Psychology  rightly  maintains  that  I  am 
conscious  of  myself  as  identical  in  all  my  thinking.  This 
indeed  is  an  analytical  proposition.  But  from  this  identity 
in  the  subject  of  thought  we  can  infer  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  identity  of  a  substance  supposed  to  underlie  thought. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  could  have  a  knowledge  of  such 
a  substance  or  person  would  be  by  its  presentation  in 
perception,  and  such  a  perception  is  obviously  not  contained 
in  the  mere  consciousness  of  the  subject  as  identical  witii 
itself  in  all  its  determinations. 

0  6  (4)  Rational  Psychology  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that 
I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  distinct  from  my  own  body. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  I  can  exist,*  and  be 
conscious  of  myself  as  existing,  independently  of  all  external 
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objects,  including  my  own   body.      On   the  contrary,   the 

/distinction   between   the   subject   and    object   is  one   that 

y  involves  the  relation  of  the  two.     External  things  are  not 

beyond  but  within  consciousness,  and  are  only  distinguished 

^om  what  is  internal  by  being  both  in  space  and  in  time, 

j  while  I  am  conscious  of  myself  in  definite  states  only  as  in 

time. 

151a  In  truth  Rational  Psychology  is  in  fundamental  contra- 
diction with  the  principles  of  knowledge  which  have  already 
been  established.  It  proceeds  upon  the  presupposition  that 
we  can  show,  without  any  aid  from  sensible jefl?erience,  or 
absolutely  a  j^riori,  jKhati  jtH  t.l^iT^}cing  hningg  aw  wmplr 
substances.  But,  if  synthetic  a  priori  judgments  of  this 
character  could  be  based  upon  the  simplest  of  all  pure 
conceptions,  the  "  I  think/'  without  any  aid  from  experience, 
there  is  obviously  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  in 
the  same  way  to  construct  a  whole  dogmatic  system  of 
reality.  It  is  plain  that  the  contention  of  Rational 
Psychology,  that  every  thinking  being  is  necessarily  a 
thinking  substance,  is  an  a  priori  synthetic  judgment, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  adds  to  the  conception  of 
ythe  self  the  specific  mode  of  its  existence,  and  because, 
\  \  /secondly,  it  also  adds  the  new  predicate  " simplicity," 
\\> '  ,/  ;  which  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  at  alL  If  this 
\  :'  I  proposition  of  Rational  Psychology  be  admitted,  viz.,  that 
every  thinking  being  is  in  virtue  of  its  thinldng  a 
simple  substance,  the  whole  labour  of  the  Criticism  of 
knowledge  has  been  in  vain,  and  we  are  back  in  the  old 
dogmatism. 

152  a  The  danger  of  a  relapse  into  Dogmatism  is,  however, 
purely  imaginary.  The  claim  of  Rational  Psychology  to 
take  rank  as  a  Science  of  Reality  rests  upon  a  mere  mis- 
understanding. This  may  be  readily  shown  by  stating 
formally  the  syllogism  in  which  the  independent  existence 
of  the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  proved.  It  runs  as 
follows : 
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That  which  can  be  thought  only  as  subject  must  exist  as 
subject,  and  is  therefore  substance. 

A  thinking  being  from  its  very  nature  can  be  thought 
only  as  subject. 

Therefore,  a  thinking  being  can  exist  only  as  subject,  that 
is,  as  substance. 
»26      This  is  really  a  paralogism,  being  an  instance  of  the 
logical  fallacy,  sophisma  figurne  dictionu\  in  other  words, 
the  middle  term  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses.     For,  in  the   ( 
major  premise  it  is  taken  as  inclucong  both  a  pure  thinking 
subject  and  an  indepjgndent  subject  or  substance,  while  in  •^ 
the  minor  premise  it  means  only  a  pure  thinkings  subject 
It  is  assumed  that,  because  the  thinBng  subject  is  neces- 
sarily thought  as  subject,  it  must  therefore  exist  as  subject 
or  substance.     Now,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  self 
can  only  be  thought  as  subject,  never  as  object,  it  by  no 
means  follows   that  it  can  exist  independently   of  every 
object,  i.e.,  as  a  substance. 
2  c      The  paralogism  involved  in  this  argument  of  Rational 
Psychology  becomes  obvious  the  moment  we  i^member  what 
has  been  established  in  r^ard  to  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge    The  mere  conception  of  what  is  always  subject  and 
never  object  does  not  prove  the  independent  existence  of 
subject  apart  from  object.     Nothing  can  be  known  to  us? 
unless  there  is  some  means  by^  which  we  come  in  contact  I 
with  ^hat   is   known.  ^  We  'cannot    possibly   come    into  I 
contact  with  a  Reality  assumed  to  exist  independently  of  J 
all  that  falls  within  our  experience,  f  If  Rational  Psycb(J^ 
logy  means  to  say  that  the  self  exists  as  a  substance  of    '| 
which  we  can  have  experience,  the  answer  is  that  such      > 
a  substance  cannot  possibly  be  known  to  us  unless  it  is   ,  ' 
presented  to  us  in  a  permanent  perception.   iBut  there  is    \'- ^ 
nothing  in  inner  perception  which  is  permanent..   So  long, 
therefore,  as  we  limit  ourselves  to  mere  thinking,  we  are 
unable  to  go  beyond  the  consciousness  of  self  as  it  presents 
itself  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  perception.     And  as 
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we  cannot  prove  the  independent  existence  of  the  self 
as  a  substance,  so  we  cannot  establish  its  simplicity.  All 
that  remains  is  therefore  the  pure  consciousness  of  the 
unity  of  the  self  in  all  its  thinking,  and  such  a  unity 
proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  self  cor- 
responding to  it. 

163  a      Eational  Psychology,  then,  is  not  a  Science  or  Doctrine 

which  establishes  the  reality  of  the  soul  as  a  substance.  It 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  self,  since  it  cannot 
possibly  go  beyond  the  "I  think"  with  which  it  starts. 
The  critical  consideration  of  Eational  Psychology,  however, 
is  valuable  as  a  discipline,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
putting  forward  either  of  the  two  opposite  dogmatic  views 
of  self  as  final.  /For,  since  nothing  whatever  can  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  self  or  soul, 
the  denial  by  the  materialist  of  the  personality  or  indepen- 
dent reality  of  the  soul  is  just  as  objectionable  as  the  mystic 
spiritualism  which  would  treat  the  soul  as  if  it  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  body  or  to  any  external  realitj^ 
We  thus  learn  the  limits  of  speculative  reason,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  the  soul  is  concerned,  smd  the  practical  lesson 
from  our  critical  result  is  that  we  should  not  waste  our 
time  in  fruitless  speculations  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  soul,  but  keep  within  the  region  of  experience 
and  apply  our  self-knowledge  to  fruitful  practical  ends. 

164  a      There  is  no  option  but  to  deny  the  claim  of  Rational 

Psychology  to  rank  as  a  science,  when  we  see  that  that 

if    claim  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.     ''The  unity  of  con- 

:  j    I  sciousness,"  as  Kant  puts  it,  "which  is  the  supreme  unity  of 

1  I  I  the  categories,  is  simply  confused  with  the  perception  of  the 

•  I    !  subject  as  object,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  tHe  eatery 

,   of  substance  may  be  legitimately  applied  SoTChe  thinking 

\  \ subject."    ^The  determination  of  the  thinking  subject  by  the 

^  category    of   substance,   or   any    other   cat^ory,    is    quite 

inadmissible.      No  doubt   the   thinking  subject  knows  the 

categories.     It  is  aware  of  the  functions  of  synthesis  in 
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which  all  thinking  consists,  and  as  these  are  impossible 
apart  from   the  consciousness  of  its  own  unity  and   are 
employed  in  the  determination  of  the  manifold  of  percep- 
tion, it  knows  all  objects  through  itself. ,  /.ButJlt.doea  not 
knoxiteelf  through  the  categories.    For  thes^^haye  objective 
meaning  only  inTelatiogjto.a^yeQ  manifold.     It  is  only  in 
knowing  objecEslTiat  the  suBIgytrfagcotnes  conscious  of  itself 
as  the  uni^Jto^which  all  objects  are  related.     Thus'th^ 
knowledge  of  objects  through  the  categories^  i8^jiQt.^AZE5fl>w» 
ledge  of  itself  as  an  object  to  which   categqiiesinay  bd 
appiied.    /For  we  must  remember  tHat  objects  exist  for  the  , 
subject  only  as  the  product  of  its  synthetic  activity  in  the   , 
determination  of  the  manifold  of  perception./    The  subject)  j 
as  the  ground  of  the  idea  of  time  cannot  determine  its  own>  I 
exi^fenceJ^The  id^  of  JkimeT    Therefore  it  has  no  mimifold    * 
to  which  the  category  can  be  applied. 

^b      The    source    of    the     dialectical    illusion    of    Rational 
Psychology  is  now  perfectly  obvious.     The  Idea  of  Reason,    . 
the  Idea  of  a  pure  intelligence,  is ,  cpiifoaai^thu  Ihe^per-  '  ! 
fectly  indeterminate  conception  of  a  thinking  being,  and  it    ; 
is  assumed  that  what  is  true  piP  the  former  is  true,  of  the  :\ 
latter.     In   order  to  make  clear  to  myself  the  possibility  ^  1 
of   an    ultimate    experience,  I    abstract  from  all    possible 
experience  and  concentrate  attention  upon  the  self.     Then 
I  falsely  assume  that  I  can  be  conscious  of  my  own  exist- 
ence apart  from   experience  and  its  conditions.     TI^  I 
confuse  the  possible  abstraction  of  my  empiricaUy  conST- 
f    tioned_^exi§tence,  the  mere  piysibility^^^eif-conicibusness,  / 
w^tH  thft  jjiiiajripary  flYj^at.ftnfiftj>f  my  linking  Self.     Hence 
I  come  to  believe  that  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  substance 
in  me^  the  transcendQgtel  sSTQegl^  wMIb.  liugefe-I^  have  in 
thougl^t  only  the  unity,  of  consoiausneas  whictiis  presupposed 
as  the  mere  form  of  my  experienca 

1 1  But,  while  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  a  pure  intelli- 
gence, the  idea  of  such  an  intelligence  is  not  without  value 
even  for  theoretical  Reason,  though  it  has  no  other  than  a 
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/-ftegulative  value.  It  supplies  us  with  the  ideal  by  reference  • 
I  to  which  we  may  seek  to  determine  the  phenomenal  self. 
.  The  substantiality,  simplicity,  self-identity,  and  independence 
*of  the  soul  are,  says  Kant,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
schema  for  this  regulative /principle,  not  as  the  real  ground 
of  the  properties  of  the  soul.  These  may  rest  on  quite 
other  grounds,  which  are!  not  known  to  us,  nor  could  we 
in  any  proper  sense  know;  the  soul  by  means  of  these  sup- 
posed predicates,  even  if /they  were  admitted  to  apply  to  it, 
since  they  constitute  the  mere  idea  and  cannot  be  presented 
in  concreto.     Nothing  but  advantage  can  come  from  such  a 

!  psychological  Idea,  if  we  are  careful  to  observe  that  it  is 
/only  an   Idea,  i.e,,  that  its   sole  value  is   to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  our  soul  ta  system  by  the  exercise  of  Reason. 
iThe  Idea  further  serves  to  indicate  that  the  self  aa  the 
^object  of  inner  sense  is  merely  a  phenomenon.     There  is 
'  therefore  nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  the  self  in 
its  real  nature  is  independent  and  self-determined,  and  thus 
the  way  is  left  open  for  that  rational  faith  in  freedom  and 
immortality,  which  £ant  afterwards  seeks  to  base  upon  the 
.  moral  consciousness. 


ISr 


Chapter  II. — The  Antinomy  of  Pube  Reason. 


155  a       The   dialectical    arguments    in    the    case    of    Rational 
Psychology  take  the  form  of  paralogisms,  because  the  un- 
conditioned is  here  the  Idea  of  a  self-completfLSubject.     In 
}r  the  case  of  Rational    Cosmology   the   illusion   assumes   a 
different   form,  which    Kant   calls   Antinomy.      Here  the 

I  unconditioned  is  the  Idea  of  the  world  as  jiL  JSQiOplete 
totality  of  phenomena,  i.e.,  of  objects  in  one  time  and  one 
space.  The  world  of  experience,  as  we  have  seen^,  is  one 
in  which  no  single  object  is  known  'by  itself,  but  is 
apprehended  only  in  relation  to  other  phenomena.      The 

I  determination  of  phenomena,  however,  in  experience  is 
never  complete,  but  constitutes  an  unending  series.     But 
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*  Season  bj  its  very  nature  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  completeness,  and  therefore  its  demands  are  I  ^ 
obviously  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  experience.  ■ 
Now,  Antinomy  arises  from  this  conflict  between  Under- 
standing and  Season ;  for,  while  we  can  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  only  by  determining  the  elements  of 
perception  through  the  synthesis  of  the  Understanding, 
Reason  is  not  satisfied  with  this  relative  determination,  and 
hence  arises  a  conflict.  This  conflict  is  not  due  to  a  mere 
logical  oversight:  it  results  from  the  inevitable  character 
of  our  intelligence,  as  contrasted  with  the  conditions  of 
experiencfi-Jinder^which  it  operates.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
case  of  the  Idea  of  the^wbrld  is  that  the  problem  of  Reason 
assumes Jthe^form  of  antithesis  or  dilemma.  Now,  when  the 
mind  has  before  if  two  mutually  exclusive  alternatives,  by  i 
the  law  of  excluded  middle  it  cannot  accept  the  one  without  ^ 

^  rejecting  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with  | 
that  law,  either  of  the  alternatives  may  be  established,  if  \ 
we  assume  the  principle  that  the  opposite  of  a  false  principle  J 

^    must  be  true.     Here,  however,   we  find  that  each   of  the 
opposites  can  be  proved  with  equal  cogency  by  the  principle 
of  redtictio  ad  absurdum.     What  we  have  to  enquire  intojl 
is  the  source  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  idea  of  the  world' 

5  6  as  a  totality.  Our  object  is  the  transcendental  Ideas  which 
relate  to  the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  The  conception  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  presupposes  the  Idea  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, and  the  unconditioned  in  its  relation  to  phenomena 
implies  the  Idea  of  a  completed  synthesis  of  phenomena. 
Hence  the  Ideas  of  Eeason  in  the  present  case  may  be 
called  cosmical  conceptions.  Just  as  we  have  already  con- 
sidered the  claims  #f  Rational  Psychology,  so  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  claims  of  Rational  Cosmology. 
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Section  I. — System  of  Cosmological  Ideas, 

Two  things  are  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
Cosmological  Ideas.  In  the  first  place,  these  Ideas  do  not 
enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge,  inasmuch  as,  unlike  the  . 
categories  of  the  understanding,  they  are  not  constitutive 
relatively  to  sensible  experience ;  in  other  words,  the  Ideas 
of  Season  are  simply  certain  conceptions  of  understanding  • 
when  these  are  freed  from  their  limitation  to  possible  ex- 
perience and  are  regarded  as  absolute.  Reason,  therefore, 
abstracts  ^aLtoge&er  from  the  sensible  conditions  of  experi- 
ence, seeking  to  give  completeness  to  the  empirical  synthesis 
by  carrying  it  up  to  the  unconditioned.  |In  doing  so  its 
principle  is,  that  if  the  conditioned  is  admitted,  we  must 
presuppose  a  totality  of  conditions  in  order  to  account  for 
the  conditioned,  and  hence  that  the  conditioned  presupposes 
the  unconditionedji*  The  second  thing  to  be  observed  is,/ 
that  it  is  not  every  category  of  the  Understanding,  but  only 
those  which  in  their  application  to  the  elements  of  per- 
ception give  rise  to  a  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to 
one  another,  that  are  here  in  place.  These  Ideas,  therefore, 
in  every  case  start  from  the  conditioned,  and  seek  for 
completeness  by  a  r^ress  to  the  totality  of  conditions. 

When  those  categories  are  set  aside  which  do  not  imply 
a  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  one  another,  we  find 
that  four  cosmological  ideas  remain,  which  exhibit  the 
demand  for  the  conditioned  as  regards  quantitj^^^guality, 
xelation  and  modality.  All  these  ideas  imply  a  series  in 
the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  (1)  In  the  first  place,  since 
phenomena  are  always  extensive  magnitudes,  whether  they 
exist  in  space  and  time,  or  only  in  time,  we  naturally  have 
an  Idea  of  absolute  completeness  in  regard  to  the  com- 
gosition  of  phenomena ;  for  all  phenomena,  as  in  time  an3 
space,  constitute  for  knowledge  a  series.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  know  without  having  a  consciousness  of 
one    phenomenon     as     related    to    another    phenomenon. 
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Reason  demands  totality    in    the   synthesis  of  phenomena 
in    time.      Similarly,   if  we  look  at  objects  in  space   we 
find  that  one  phenomenon   is  determined  by  relation   to 
another,  and  that  in  our  knowledge  this  process  means  that 
objects  in  space  are  determined  serially.     Thus,  the  first  1 
f*fTflTnfTlngT>a]   Maa  djEinnntln  an  uncondi|^nQl^^jjaLjtbjB^»«f  | 
phenoniiaa»._  in  time^  and  jpaca      (2)   The  second  Idea  is 
concerned  with  matter  or  the  object  of  external  perception, 
which,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  Principle  of  the  Understand- 
ing, must  always  have  intensive  quality  or  degree ;  Jn^other 
(words,  no  object  of  experience  is  found  which  is  absolutely'^ 
sim|le.'  >/' As    every  phenomenon    consists  of    parts,  which' 
areVthe  condition  of  its  existence  as  a  whole,  we  cannot 
complete  our  knowledge  of  it  unless  we  divide  it  into  its 
ultimate  parts  and  enumerate  the  whole  of  them.     Thus^we  I 
have  the  Idea  of  oV^q^i"^-^  nnTQj]^^£>i^ngfl  jt^  j-Ko  division  of  a  | 
giveii  whole  of  phenomena.     (3)  The  third  Idea,  which  is 
connected  with  thV^general  title  of  Relation  in  the  table  of 
the  categories,  deals  with  the  totalitxjpf^sjnthesis  in  the 
causal  relations  of  phenomena  to   one  another.     j4I1  phe- 
nomena, as   objects  in  time,  are  ^letermined  as   effects  of 
caTr5CSr,"'lKntf  'as   these  causes   are   agaiiT  themselves   effects 
presupposing    other  causes.    Reason    demands    an   absolute  i 
totality  of  causes.     Thus  we  have   the  Idea  of  absolute  I 
completeness  as  regards  the  origination  of  a  phenomenon.! 
(4)  Phenomena  in  themselves  are  contingent,  or  only  hypo-  *J^ 

thetically  necessary,   ie.,  necessary  under  condition  of  the  ^^^^^f^^^J^ 
existence  of  something  else  upon  which  they  depend.    Reason,      ^ 
which  always  demands  absolute  completeness,    demands  in  | 
this  case  absolute  completeness  in  the  way  of  the  depen- 1 
dence  of  pBenomena.   ' 


Section  II. — Antithetic   of  Pure  Reason, 

a  b      We  may  use  the  term  Antithetic  to  express  the  conflict 
between  two  propositions,  either  of  which  seems  to  be  true. 
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but  both  of  which  can  put  forward  equally  valid  claims  to 
acceptance.  As  thus  understood,  Antithetic  is  not  the 
dogmatic  assertion  that  there  is  an  unsolved  contradiction 

I  between  two  propositions :  the  source  of  this  conflict  lies  in 
the  application  of  Season  to  objects  beyond  experience, 
instead  of  its  use  purely  within  experience.  When  our 
conclusions  are  based  upon  pure  Ideas,  the  propositions 
which  thus  result  are  such  that  we  can  neither  establish 
nor  overthrow  them.  Taken  separately,  they  are  not  only 
logically  valid,  but  their  conflict  with  each  other  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  reason,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned. 
168  a  The  Antinomies  follow  in  the  order  of  the  transcendental 
Ideas  as  given  above. 


The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Eeason. 
First  Conflict  of  the  Transcendentcd  Ideas. 


1N' 


/ 


k 


THESIS. 

The  world  has  a  b^inning 
in  time,  and  is  enclosed  with- 
in limits  of  space. 

Proof. 
Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  has  no  be* 
ginning  in  time.  Then,  at 
any  given  time  an  infinite 
series  of  states  of  things  must 
have  passed  away  and  come 
to  an  end.  But  an  infinite 
series,  from  the  nature  of  the 
/\  case,  can  never  come  to  an 
end.  Hence  only  a  finite 
series  can  have  passed  away*; 


ANTITHESIS. 

The  world  has  no  begin- 
ning in  time,  and  no  limits 
in  space,  but  is  infinite  as 
regards  both  time  and  space. 

Proof 
Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  has  a  begin- 
ning in  time.  Then,  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when 
the  world  was  not,  t.e.,  an 
absolutely  empty  time.  But^ 
in  an  absolutely  empty  time 
there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  anything  coming  into 
being.  Hence,  there  cannot 
have     been     an     absolutely 


ipp 
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which  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  the  world  has  a  begin- 
ning in  time. 
9  a  As  to  the  second  point, 
again  assume  the  opposite, 
viz.,  that  the  world  has  no 
limits  in  space.  Then,  the 
world  must  be  an  infinite 
whole  of  co-existent  things. 
But  an  extensive  magnitude 
can  only  be  presented  by  the 
successive  synthesis  of  its 
parts,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
infinite  magnitude  this  syn- 
thesis must  occupy  an  infinite 
time,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
infinite  series  of  moments 
must  have  passed  away  and 
come  to  an  end.  But  this 
is  impossible,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  Hence  the 
world  cannot  be  infinitely 
extended  in  space,  and  the 
opposite  proposition  must  be 
true,  viz.,  that  it  is  enclosed 
within  limits  of  space. 


empty  time,  i.e.,  the  world 
must  always  have  existed. 
Thus  it  is  proved  that  the 
world  had  no  beginning  in 
time. 

As  to  the  second  point,  159  a 
assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  is  limited  in 
space,  i.e.,  that  empty  space 
extends  beyond  the  world. 
Then,  the  world  must  be 
related  to  this  empty  space. 
But,  such  a  relation  of  the 
world  to  empty  space  is  im- 
possible, because  it  would  be 
the  relation  of  the  world  to 
no  object.  We  must  there- 
fore deny  that  there  is  any 
empty  space  beyond  the 
world,  i.e,,  we  must  affirm 
that  the  world  is  infinite  in 
its  extension. 


»a  Second  Cdnflict  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas. 

THESIS.  ANTITHESIS. 


Every  composite  substance 
in  the  world  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts,  and  nothing 
whatever  exists  but  the 
simple  or  that  which  is  com- 
posed out  of  the  simple. 


No  composite  thing  in  the 
world  is  made  up  of  simple 
parts,  nor  does  anything 
simple  exist  anywhere  in 
the  world. 


v\ 
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Proof. 


Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  composite  or  continuous 
substances  are  not  made  up 
of  simple  parts.  Now,  com- 
position by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  is  an  accidental 
relation,  and  can  therefore 
be  conceived  to  be  absent 
without  the  destruction  of 
the  substance.  But,  when 
all  composition  is  thought 
away,  substance  must  either 
be  simple  substance  or  no- 
thing at  all.  It  has  been 
assumed,  however,  that  there 
is  no  simple  substance,  and 
hence  there  must  be  nothing 
at  all.  Since  the  hypothesis 
is  that  substances  do  exist, 
we  must  therefore  deny  the 
proposition  that  substances 
are  not  made  up  of  simple 
parts,  i.e.,  we  must  affirm  the 
thesis  that  every  substance 
in  the  world  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts. 


Proof. 

Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  a  composite  thing  or 
substance  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts.  Now,  it  may 
be  argued  that  no  object  in 
space  can  possibly  be  made 
up  of  simple  parts,  because 
as  existing  in  space  an  ob- 
ject must  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  space  itself 
Space,  however,  is  not  made 
up  of  simple  parts,  but  con- 
sists of  spaces.  Since,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  get  rid  of 
composition  in  space,  we 
must  hold  that  every  real 
thing  which  occupies  space 
is  composite. 

It    may  be   said  perhaps  161 
that  internal  phenomena  may 
be  made  up  of  simple  parts, 
because  they  are  not  in  space 
but  only  in  time.     This  ob- 
jection, however,  may  easily 
be  answered,  because  no  ob- 
ject of   perception,   whether 
1  external  or  internal,  can  be 
1  presented  to  us   which  does 
not     contain     a     manifold. 
IHence  there  is  nothing  ex- 
isting anywhere  in  the  world 
which  is  absolutely  simple. 
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2a 


Third  Conflict  of  the  TranscenderUal  Ideas. 


THESIS.  ANTITHESIS. 

Causality    in    conformity         There  is  no  freedom,  but 
with  laws  of  nature  is  not     all  that  comes  to  be  in  the 
the«only  causality  from  which     world   takes   place    entirely 
all   the   phenomena   of   the     in   accordance  with  laws  of 
world  can  be   derived.     To     nature, 
explain  those  phenomena  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
there  is  also  a  free  causality. 


ProoJ. 

Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that   the   only   causality    is 
that  in  conformity  with  laws 
of  nature.     Then,  whatever 
comes  to  be  implies  an  ante- 
cedent  state,   which    is    its 
I  condition ;  for  otherwise  the 
I  effect    would    have    existed 
V  always.   And  since  this  cause 
is  itSjelf  a  change,  it  requires 
a  prior  change  to  account  for 
it,  and  so  on  o^  infinitum. 
Now,  if  all  changes  must  con- 
form to  the  law  of  nature, 
there   is   never   a   complete 
/cause,  but  only  a  conditional! 
(cause.     Assuming  the  truth f 
of  the   law,   therefore,  that 
every   effect    must   have    a 
cause,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  there  is  another 
kind  of   cause  besides  that 


Proof. 

Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  there  is  an  absolutely 
spontaneous  or  free  cause. 
Then,  not  only  must  this 
cause  originate  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  but  it 
must  determine  itself  to 
originate  that  series;  that 
is,  its  act  must  take  place 
without  any  antecedent  de- 
termining it  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  fixed  law. 
But  an  act  which  begins 
presupposes  a  state  in  which 
the  cause  has  not  yet  begun 
to  act.  And  this  state  can 
have  no  causal  connection 
vdth  the  preceding  state  of 
that  cause.  Hence,  tran- 
scendental freedom  contra- 
dicts the  law  of  causality, 
which    is   essential    to    the 
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according  to  laws  of  nature,     unity  of  experience ;  it  is  a 
i.e.,  that  there  must  be  an  \  mere  Idea,  which  cannot  be 


absolutely    spontaneous 
free  cause. 


or  I  verified,  and  must  therefore 
I  be  denied.  That  is,  there  is 
no  absolutely  spontaneous  or 
free  cause,  but  everjrthing 
takes  place  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of 
nature. 


165  a 


Fourth  Conflict  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas, 


THESIS. 


There  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being,  which  be- 
longs to  the  world  either  as 
a  part  or  as  the  cause  of  it. 

Proof. 

As  the  world  of  experience 
is  a  world  in  time,  it  contains 
a  series  of  changes,  each  of 
which  is  necessarily  depen- 
dent upon  a  condition  prior 
to  it.  Now,  the  conditioned 
presupposes  for  its  existence  a 
complete  series  of  conditions, 
ending  in  the  completely 
unconditioned  or  absolutely 
necessary.  Hence,  change 
demands  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary being.  Moreover,  this 
necessary  being  must  be 
within  the  world  of  sense; 
for  the  beginning  of  a  series 


AirnTHK8i& 

There  nowhere  exists  an 
absolutely  necessary  being, 
either  in  the  world,  or  out- 
side of  the  world  as  its  cause. 

Proof 

Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  itself  is  a 
necessary  being,  or  that  a 
necessary  being  exists  in  it. 
(Then,  there  must  be  either 
an  absolutely  necessary  be- 
ginning in  the  series  of  its 
changes,  ~ie.,  an  uncaused 
beginning,  or  the  infinite 
series  of  changes  must  as  a 
whole  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, while  the  parts  are 
contingent.  But,  the  former 
supposition  contradicts  the 
phenomenal  law  of  all  deter- 
mination  in   time,  and  the 
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of  changes  must  be  deter- 
mined by  what  is  antecedent 
in  time,  or  has  existed  in  a 
I  time  prior  to  the  series.  In 
other  words,  the  contingent 
implies  a  necessary  being 
existing  within  experience, 
that  is,  a  necessary  being 
contained  in  the  world. 


latter  supposition  contradicts 
itself,  since  the  whole  series 
cannot  be  necessary  if  no 
single  member  of  it  neces- 
sarily exista  Hence,  there 
nowhere  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  in  the  world. 

Assume  again,  a  necessary 
being  beyond  the  world  as 
the  cause  of  it.  Then,  this 
being,  as  the  highest  member 
in  the  series  of  phenomena, 
initiates  the  series,  and  its 
causality  must  therefore  fall 
into  time.  But,  if  its  act 
fiBdls  into  time,  it  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence. Hence,  there  does  not 
exist  a  necessary  being  out- 
side of  the  world. 

Putting  the  results  of  these 
two  arguments  together,  we 
reach  the  general  conclusion, 
that  neither  in  the  world, 
nor  as  a  cause  outside  of  the 
world,  does  there  exist  an 
absolutely  necessary  being. 


.66  Section  IV. — Necessity  of  a  Solution  of  the  Transcendental 
Problems  of  Pure  Reason, 

6  a  The  problems  raised  by  the  fact  of  antinomy  must  admit 
of  solution.  For,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  question 
which  Pure  Season  presents  to  itself  is  incapable  of  being 
solved    by    Pure    Reason.     When    we    are   dealing    with 
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i^^*'P' 


t»*!rP^ 


phenomena,  which  necessarily  imply  an  element  not  con- 
tributed by  the  mind  but  given  to  the  mind,  problems  may 
well  be  suggested  which  cannot  be  solved  on  account  of 
insufficient  data.  But  in  Transcendental  Philosophy,  as 
Kant  argues,  **  the  very  conception  which  enables  us  to  ask 
the  question,  must  also  give  us  the  iQeaos  of  answering  it, 
because  the  object  to  which Jj)  refers  ha§^xu).eziatefice  except 
in  the  conception?^  I'he  only  groimd  we  have  for  saying 
that  ^an~  object  corresponding  to  the  Idea  exists  is  that 
Eeason  gives  us  the  Idea,  and  therefore  we  must  be  able  to 
tell  by  an  examination  of  the  Idea  what  is  involved  in  it 
We  cannot  in  this  case  appeal  to  the  limits  of  our  intel- 
ligence as  a  reason  for  saying  that  the  problem  is 
unintelligible,  for  its  solution  does  not  require  us  to  go 
beyond  the  Idea  itself. 
167  a /^  It  is,  however,  only  in  connection  with  the  Cosmological 
Ideas  that  this  absolute  demand  for  solution  applies.  In 
the  case  of  Bational  Psychology  the  question  was  whetiier 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  independent 
soul  or  substance  from  the  consciousness  of  the  pure  self; 
and  in  the  case  of  Bational  Theology  the  problem,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  whether  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  to  the 
existence  of  a  Being  who  is  the  absolutely  necessary  cause 
^  of  all  things.  ^In  both  of  these  cases,  therefore,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  object,  since  knowledge  is  necessarily 
confined  within  the  limits  of  experience.^  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  cosmological  ideas  there  is  no  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  world  beyond  knowledge ;  the  whole  question 
is  whether  the  world  as  it  falls  within  experience  corre- 
sponds to  the  Idea  of  the  unconditioned  which  Beason 
demands.  The  Ideas  in  this  case  are  relative,  not  to  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  only  to  the  objects  of  experience ;  and, 
as  these  are  known,  the  only  question  is  how  far  the 
empirical  synthesis  corresponds  to  the'  Idea.  Here,  there- 
fore, Beason  must  be  able  to  solve  its  own  problem. 
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Section  VII. — Critical  Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Problem. 


\  a      The  antinomy  of  Pure  Season  rests  upon  this  dialectical 
argument :  L"  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  whole  series  of  | 
conditions  is  given.    CBut  objects  of  sense  are  given  as 
conditioned.  (Therefore  the  whole  series  of  conditions  of 
objects  of  sense  is  given."     As  Kant  immediately  explains, 
this  argument  is  dialectical,  because  the  term  "  conditioned  "  * 
is  taken  in  two  different  senses.  I  In  the  major  premise  it 
means  the  conception  of  the  conditioned,  but  in  the  minor 
premise  the  term  conditioned  is  applied  only  to  that  which 
.^  is   given  in  experience   and   which  therefore  involves    an 
element  of  perception.     Now,  the  conditioned  in  this  latter 
sense  does  not  directly  imply  the  unconditioned.     That  is, 
f  we  cannot  reason  directly  from  the  experience  of  the  con- 
\ditioned   to    the   experience   of   the   unconditioned.     The 
'  conclusion  is  therefore  invalid,  because  it  assuroes  that  the 
unconditioned  can  be  experienced.     Thus  a  purely  logical 
pnhciple,  or  a  connection  of  ideas  in  thought,  is  changed 
into  a  material  principle.    ^^ 
3  b      The  sophistical  character  of  the  argument  may  be  readily 
shown.  (  In  the  firet  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  con- 
ditioned  is   presented   in   experience,   reason    demands    a 
regress   in    the  series   of  its  conditions,  and   therefore  it 
demands  the  unconditioned.    For  the  very  conception  of 
/the   conditioned   implies   a  condition,  and   ultimately  the 
1  unconditioned.    It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that,  starting 
from   the  conditioned  as  presented  in   experience,  we  are 
entitled  to  seek  for  a  totality  of  conditions.     But 
means  foUows^at  we  can  obtain  an  actual  experiencg 
the  'unconditioned.   \/ 
J  a      in  the  secpntTplace,  the  antinomy  rests  upon  a  confusion'^ *^ 
between  phenomena  and  things  in  themselves.     It  is  noJ^^^N^ 
donbt'true  that,  if  the  conditioned  as  well  as  its  conditions 
are  things  in  themselves,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  if  the 
conditioned  is  given  the  unconditioned  must  be  given.     For, 
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whatever  is  absolutely  real  must  be  a  whole,  whether  that 
whole  is  finite  or  infinite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  but  only  of 
/^  phenomena ;  and  hence  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  is, 
that  the  experience  of  the  conditioned  is  impossible  apart 
from  a  prior  empirical  condition :  we  cannot  pass  from  the 
necessity  of  a  given  condition  to  the  experience  of  a  totality 

/of  conditions.     Phenomena  alway^^ -P^Pffl^PPtfff  W  ^mpip^^ 
synthesis  in  space^  and  iimey  and   therefore  Jhe.  gynthesis 
existr^nl£^jn  the^gress  and  in  no  srase  apart  from  it. 
Season  certainly  demandCs  ThariEe^regress  should  go  on  ad 
infinitum,  because  it  demands  completeness.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  this  demand  of  reason  for  com- 
pleteness can  never  be  satisfied  by  an  empirical  synthesis, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  unending. 
\mhC  We  thaa^aaa  that  both  tba^tbfifflaa«,and^tha-Ai^tithes^  of 
Ithe  antinomies  jest. uiK:i2l^aA-iUtt8iQlk.-Ii^  th^jnajarprS^ise 
/the  conHitioned  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  pure  conception 
I  or  idea,  5y}ifIftl5rt£e>.miQor  premiia  ITis  taV^r^  ^'n  thft  s^n«^ 
l^gf  an  ol^ect  of  expeiifince.    Logically,  therefore,  we  have  here 
the  fallacy  of  sophisma  figurae  dictionis  (the  fallacy  of  an 
ambiguous  term).     We  must  not  suppose  that  the  fallacy  is 
a  mere  logical  trick ;  for  the  illusion  in  this  case  is  inevi- 
table.    Prior  to  the  distinction  of  phenomena  and  things  in 
themselves  we  naturally  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with 

(things  in  themselves,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  on  that 
presupposition  wherever  anything  is  given  as  conditioned, 
the  unconditioned  is  presupposed.  Reason  here  acts  upon 
its  fundamental  postulate,  that  thought  cannot  be  satisfied 
until  it  has  obtained  an  ultimate  conception.  Moreover,  it 
is  naturally  supposed  that  the  conditioned  is  connected  with 
its  condition  independently  of  any  succession  in  time ;  and 
it  is  just  as  natural,  in  the  minor  premise,  to  regard 
phenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  as  it  is  to  take  the 
conditioned,  in  the  major  premise,  in  the  sense  of  a  pure 
conception.    In  doing  so,  however,  we  fall  into  the  confusion 
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already  pointed    out    between   phenomena   and   things   in 
themselves.     For,  the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  a 
totality  of  conditions,   which   is   expressed   ii^  the  major  | 
premise,  being  a  parely  formal  or  logical  princip^  is  inde- 
prnitn^Tjif  tiijTiiL  ^^  tiho  rgmliiHnnnd  j;tifrnTd  to  In  theyll 

minor  jreminn  nnnnnnin  phynnmena  in^trme.     Oi;)vibusTy  we" 
cannot  legitimately  pass  from  fi  pnr^lxlngirsl  ftynttimtff- tiit, 
an  ^egapirical  synthesis.     In  order  to  solve  the  antinomy, 
therefore,  we  ^ft ve  only  to  show  that  it  rests  upon  a  con- 
I    fusion  between  these  two  very  different  forms  of  synthesis.   J 

L  a      Take,  for  example,  the  first  antinomy,  where  the  thesis 
argues  that  the  world  is  finite  in  extension,  and  the  anti- 
thesis that  the  world  is  infinite  in  extension.     If  we  assume  \ 
that  the  world,  or  the  whole  series  of  phenomena,  is  a  thing  I 
in  itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  or  the  other  of  these   \ 

^-  propositions  must  be  true,  for  the  world  must    then   be    \ 
complete  either  as  finite  or  as  infinite.    On  that  supposition,   / 
therefore,  the  antinomy  cannot  be  solved,  and  Beason  falls  , 
into  contradiction   with  itself.    ^The  s(^ion  JSjJthat-the  1 
world  is  not  a  tbixig  in  itself,  and  therefore  has  no  existence  | 

'     apart  from  the  regressive   senes^^'oriSeas'Tnr'wEich  it  is  I 
known.     We  dolioTtfacfefoFO  inquire  to  say  eithui  that  the! 
'  world  is  finite  in  extension  or  that  it  is  infinite  in  extension,j|  , 
for  a  third^Jternative^femalnB,  viz.,  thai  iBffneither  finitej 
nor  infinite  in^  extfinsipn^^Ut-iflLinfinitely  extensible ;  in     ; 
other  words,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  for  the  conditioned  of  experience. 
If  we  take  any  given  point  in  the  r^ess,  we  find  that  it  is 
finite ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  point  at  which 
the  regress  comes  te  an  absolute  end. 

16      What  has  been  said  of  the  first  antinomy  applies  withi 
equal  truth  to  the  others,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  a  series  I 
of  conditions  which  exists  only  in  the  regressive  series  itoelf.  I 
In  the  second  antinomy,  where  it  is  argued  on  the  one  hand 
that  nothing  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  simple  parts,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  every  thing  in  the  world  must  be  made 
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up  of  simple  parts,  it  is  assumed  that  we  are  dealing  with 
thingSL  ip.  themselves.    But,  when  we  seig  that  the^  ^tibstances 

I  here  spoken  of  are  objects  of  experience,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  regress  implied  in  the  synthesis  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  finite  or  infinite,  because  it  can  go  on  ad  infinitum. 
In  other  words,  the  world  is  not  infinitely  divided  or  finitely 
divided,  but  infinitely  divisible.  Thft  ffftwiA  tfr^'"p;  ^f>^^g  p^ 
the  series  of  causes  and  efiects,  for  here,  while  Reason 
demands  a  regress  from  the  conditioned,  tjhe  actual  process 
of  experience  ccm  never  lead  to  absolute  completeness  either 
by  summing  up  a  finite  series  or  an  infinite  series.  Similarly, 
the  synthesis  which  proceeds  from  conditioned  existence  in 
search  of  an  unconditioned  necessary  existence  can  never  be 
completed,  because  of  the  character  of  our  experience  as 
involving  a  successive  synthesis. 
172  a      The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason  in  its  cosmological  ideas 

(thus  disappears,  when  we  see  that  it  involves  a  confusion 
between  the  idea  of  absolute  totality  as  applied  to  things  in 
themselves  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  completeness  in 
the  series  of  phenomena.  ^  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  indirect 
value  as  a  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  reached  in  the 
transcendental  aesthetic,  viz.,  that  space  and  time  are  tran- 
scendentally  ideal  and  only  empirically  real  If  there  were 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  it  would  be  set  at 
rest  by  the  proof  based  upon  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason. 
This  new  proof  would  run  thus:  "If  the  world  is  a  self- 
existent  whole,  it  is  either  finite  or  infinite.  But  it  is 
neither  finite  nor  infinite  (as  shown  in  the  antithesis  and 
thesis  respectively).  Therefore  the  world  (the  sum-total  of 
_all  phenomena)  is  not  a  self-existent  whole."  Here  the 
illusion  is  clearly  brought  out,  because  the  major  premise 
obviously  has  the  meaning  of  "  the  world  as  it  is  in  itself," 
and  the  minor  premise  shows  that  on  this  supposition  we 
must  accept  either  the  one  alternative  or  the  other.  Since 
neither  is  true,  the  conclusion  inevitably  follows  that  the 
I  world  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  but  simply  the  sum-total  of 
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all  oJiei^tuxiena.  Now,  phenomena  have  no  existence  except  7 
in  our  experience,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  transcen- 1 
dental  ideality. 


Section  VIII. — Begvlative  Principle  of  Pure  Reason  in  the 
Cosmological  Ideas. 

3  a      The  cosmological  principle  of  totality  demands  that  we 
should  seek  for  completeness  in  the  series  of  conditions  as 
regards  the  objects  of  sense.     Such  completeness  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  found.    Nevertheless,  the  prin- 
ciple is  true  in  its  own  sense,  for  we  can  never  be  contented 
with  anything  short  of  an  absolute  totality  of  conditions, 
as  is  demanded  by  Season.   '  Sensible  objects,  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  in  space  and  time,  can  never  present  to 
us  the  unconditioned.     The  principle  of  reason,  therefore,  is  J 
merely  a  rule  which  demands  a  regress,  and  the  series  ofl 
conditions  of  given  phenomena  will  not  permit  us  to  assume] 
that  we  have  reached  anything  absolutely  unconditioned. 
Unlike  the  principles  of  juc^ent,  which  state  the  con- 
ditions under  which  experience  is  possible,  this  rule  does 
not  tell  us  what  are  the  conditions  of  possible  experience. 
Nor  again  is   it    a   constitutive  principle,  which    can    be 
employed  beyond  experience;    for  in   that  case  it  would 
determine  things  in  themselves,    pt  is  therefore  a  regulative  - 
principle  of  Season,  meaning  by  this  that  it  is  constitutive 
neither  of  objects  of  experience  nor  of  things  in  themselves, 
but  is  simply  a  principle  which  prevents  us  from  assuming 
completeness  in  the  series  of  conditionsJ[  By  calling   iC\ 
**  regulative ''    we    draw    attention    to    the    confusion    that  I 
arises  from  attributing  objective  reality  to  an  idea  which] 
serves  merely  as  a  rule. 
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Section  IX. — ^Empincai   Use  of  the  BegtUative  Principle  of 

Beason. 

174<;I  We  have  seen  that  no  transcendental  ase  can  be  made  of 
I  pure  conceptions,  whether  these  belong  to  understanding  or 
I  to  reason.  In  other  words,  no  conception,  taken  by  itself, 
is  constitutive.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
become  constitutive  only  in  relation  to  sensible  objects,  and 
the  conceptions  or  Ideas  of  Reason  are  in  no  sense  consti- 
tutive, whether  we  seek  to  apply  them  to  phenomena  or 
things  in  themselves.  Since  from  the  nature  of  the 
absolute  completeness  in  the  series  of  conditions  never 
can  be  found,  there  is  no  meaning  in  asking  whether  the 
series  is  finite  or  infinite.  It  is  qbviously^neither,  since 
'reason  demands  that,  we, should Teek  for  a  totality  of  con- 
ditionsi  whereas  the  nature  of  expemope  issiich  that  a 
totality  of  ^eondttiODs  isjDot  a  possible  object  of  experience. 

The   principle  of  reason,  then^  has   been  shown   to  be 
merely  a  rule  for  tEeJfijdifi^^  of  possible 

experience.  If  we  keep  this  steadily  before  us,  the  conflict 
diSfappears;  for  the  critical  solution  reveals  the  illusion 
from  which  the  contradiction  arises,  and  it  also  enables  us 
to  see  that  reason  is  not  in  contradiction  but  in  harmony 
with  itself 


i 


175  a 


176  a 


(it 


1.  Solvation  of  the  First  Antinomy . 

The  solution  of  the  first  cosmological  problem  is  readily 
discerned,  when  we  see  that  thfl.  snlft  giLCstion  is  whether 
therg_ifiLa_^rfigreaa^  infinity,  or  merely  a  regress  which  ^ 
^ablQ_Qf  l>^ing_j^ntinjjg2^  ~ 

The  idea  of  a  totality  in  the  series  of  conditions  is 
merely  the  idea  of  a  possible  regress  which  has  not  yet 
been  realized.  The  world  as  a  whole  does  not  exist  as  an 
object  of  experience:  it  is  a  pure  Idea  of. Beason.     Hence 
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we  canDot  conclude  from  the  quantity  of  the  world  to  the 
quantity  of  the  regress,  i.e.,  to  the  quantity  of  phenomena ; 
in   fact  the  conception  of  the  quantity  of  the  world  can  t 
only  be  discovered   by  determining  what  is  the  quantity  / 

'  of  phenomenaJ^^  From  the  very  character  of  experience,  as 
dealing  with  things  in  space  and  time,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  regress  in  the  way  of  quantity,  and  hence  we  cannot 

^  say  that  the  regress  proceeds  to  infinity.  To  say  that  it' 
proceeds  to  infinity  would  be  to  say  that  we  had  already, 
completed  an  infinite  series,  whereas  it  is  just  the  character, 
of  quantity  as  applied  to  numbers  that  there  is  no  ultimate) 
limit  to  the  series.  The  firs^and  negative  answer  to  the^ 
first  antinomy  therefore  "is,  thaT^e  world  has  tio  ftret 
beginning  in  tiffie"  and  jio  eXtreme-Kmifr-  in  spacer 

'6  6      The  alBSrmative  answer  Tlifectij^  fulluwsr  viz.,   that  the 
regress  in  the  series  of  phenomena  proceeds  in  indefinitum. 
The  world  of  sense  has  no  absolute  quantity,  i.e,,  its  quantity 
is  neither  finite  nor  infinite.     Every  beginning  is  in  time,* 
€uid  therefore  presupposes  a  prior  time,  and  every  limit  of 
that   which   is  e:^teild'ed^or~iir- space  presupposes  a  space 
beyond  that  which  is  ^iven.     But  space  and  time,  as  we 
know,  are  not  determinations  of  things  in  themselves,  but 
only  of  phenomena.     Hence,  while  things  in  the  world  are  | 
conditionally  limited,  we  cannot  say  that  the  world  itself  is 
either  conditionally  or  unconditionally  limited ;  that  is,  we 
cannot  say  that  its  quantity  is  either  finite  or  infinite.    And 
as  on  the  one  hand  the  wprld__cannpt. Jbe. presented  to  ua^  in 
experience  as  complete,  while.,  on.  the  pjther^,hftnd_A_&eriea  of 
conditions  of  that  which  is  given  as  conditioned  cannot  be 
given  as  complete,  the  conception  of  quantity  is  simply  a    ' 
conception  of  the  process  which  is  invplyed  in  the  continu- 
ous determination   of   phenomena.     The   regress   does   not  j\ 
proceed   to  infinity,   but  is  merely  capable  of  proceeding  li 
indefinitely,     And  since  the  quantityof  experience  does  ng.t  ||  i* 
exist  outside  of  the  regresiatself,  there  is  no  meaning  in  I  | 
saying  that  the  world  is  either  finite  or  infinite  in  quantity.  |  |i* 
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2.    SdtUion  of  the  Second  Antinomy. 

177  a      The  solution  of   the  second  antinomy  is  of   a  similar 

character.  If  we  start  from  a  whole  of  perception,  we 
can  proceed  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it 
exists,  i.e,,  we  can  divide  it  into  parts.     Whatever  is  extended, 

for  in  space,  is  of  this  character.  The  division  into  parts 
thus  involves  a  regress  in  the  series  of  conditions ;  for,  we 
must  proceed  in  our  division  regressively,  t.c.,  by  first  taking 
one  half,  then  subdividing  that,  and  so  on.  If  the  parts 
involved  in  the  process  of  division  are  themselves  divisible, 
the  process  of  division  must  go  on  in  infinitum.  The 
regress  in  this  case,  Kant  contends,  cannot  be  merely  a 
regress  in  indefinitum,  because  the  whole  is  already  given, 
and  therefore  necessarily  contains  all  the  parts  in  it.  At 
Jthe  same  time  we  have  to  observe  that  in  our  knowledge 
Ithe  parts  exist  only  in  the  regress ;  and  as  there  is  no  limit 
to  this  regress,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say,  because  the  whole 
is  divisible  to  infinity,  that  it  contains  an  infinite  number  of 
parts.      The  regress  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  such 

(that  it  can  never  be  completed,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
possibility  of  our  reaching  either  a  finite  number  of  parts  or 
an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

178  a      The  application  of  this  principle  to  space  is  easily  made. 

Eveiy  space  perceived  within  its  limits  is  a  whole,  and  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  division  can  go  on  to  infinity, 
each  so-called  "part"  of  space  is  itself  again  a  space.  Hence 
space  is  infinitely  divisible. 
178  6  The  application  of  the  principle  to  external  objects  or 
bodies  directly  follows.  For,  since  every  body  is  determined 
to  be  external  from  the  fact  that  it  is  spacial,  the  same 
principle  which  applies  to  space  also  applies  to  body.  Every 
body  is  therefore  infinitely  divisible,  but  without  being  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  any  more  than  a  finite 
number. 
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Transition  from  the  McUhematical  to  the  Dynamical 
Antinomies. 

9  a  In  the  solution  of  the  two  first  antinomies  we  have 
assumed  that  the  conditions  and  the  conditioned  are  both 
in  space  and  time.  This  assumption,  which  is  always 
made  by  common  sense,  inevitably  gives  rise  to  antinomies ; 
for,  it  implies  that  when  any  event  is  given  in  time  as 
conditioned,  its  condition  must  be  another  event  in  time; 
and  that  when  any  object  is  given  in  space,  its  condition 
must  also  be  in  space.  Thus  the  conditioned  and  the 
condition  are  assumed  to  be  contained  in  the  same  series, 
or  are  homogeneous^  i.e.,  the  same  in  kind.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the  series  of  conditions,  on 
the  assumption  that  these  are  in  space  and  time;  and  if 
we  assume  that  the  conditions  as  in  space  and  time  are 
completed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  reached  the 
unconditioned,  we  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
it  is  possible  to  reach  an  absolutely  first  member  of  the 
series.  The  result  is  that  the  antinomies  that  arise  in 
connection  with  objects  in  space  and  time  can  only  be 
I  solved  by  recognizing  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ideas  of 
]  Reason  to  coincide  with  the  products  of  the  Understanding. 
/  For,  if  we  say  that  there  is  a  finite  series  of  conditions  in 
space  or  time^  we  find  that  this  series  is  too  short  for  the 
understanding,  which  demands  that  every  event  in  time  and 
every  object  in  space  should  be  explained  in  reference  to  an 
antecedent  event  or  a  new  space.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
Reason  makes  the  series  too  short  for  the  understanding. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Reason  maintains  an  infinite  series, 
then,  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  Understanding  to  reach 
such  a  series,  Reason  makes  the  series  too  long  for  the 
Understanding.  Thus  in  neither  case  can  Understanding 
coincide  with  Reason. 

95  When  we  go  on  to  consider  the  third  and  fourth  anti-' 
nomies,  we  ^d  that  we  can  no  longer  assume  that  the 
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r  totality  of  conditions  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  same 
\  sphere  as  the  conditioned.     The  two  first  antinomies  may 
"^  called  maihemaiiccd,  in  accordance  with  the  distinction 
already  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  cat^ories,  while  the  two 
second  employ  a   dynamical   relation  of  phenomena.     In 
I  other  words,  the  two  first  antinomies  deal  entirely  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  series,  while  the  two  second  deal  with 
the  dependence  of  the  series  on  that  which  produces  it,  or 
;    the  dependence  of  conditioned  existence  upon  unconditioned 
I    or  necessary  existence.    Now,  when  we  reflect  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  mathematical  and  dynamical  categories, 
the  possibility  is  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  difiTerent 
mode  of  solution  in   the  two  cases.     In  the  former  both 

(thesis  and  antithesis  are  false,  for  neither  a  finite  nor  an 
infinite  series  can   be  shown   to  be  a  possible  object  of 
experience.   iBut,  in  the  dynamical  antinomies  Reason  itself 
( '   ^  suggests  a  distinction  between  ( phenomena  and  things  in 
}  1     thfinas^es,  and  therefore  it  mayBe  ^EaE^botKTtesis  and 
^  'r     antithesis  are  true,  since  the  one  may  be  true  when  we  are 
\    dealing  with  phenomena,  and  the  other  when  we  are  dealing 
.  i\  with    things  in   themselvesTj  Thus  both  may  perhaps  be 
\  shown  to  have  valid  claims  when  they  are  properly  delimited, 
a  thing  that  was  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical 
antinomies. 
180  a      No  doubt  even  in  the  dynamical  Ideas  the  same  principle 
applies,  so  far  as  we  are  dealing  simply  with  the  question 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  series.     That   is,   the   third  and 

i  fourth  antinomies  presuppose,  like  the  two  first,  a  regressive 
series,  and  of  this  series  we  must  say  that  it  is  either  too 
long  or  too  short  for  the  understanding.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  are 
^j  employed  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth  antinomies 
,  !    need  not  necessarily  be   limited  to  this  regressive  series. 

(That  is,  the  unconditioned,  whether  in  the  way  of  an 
unconditioned  cause  or  an  unconditioned  being,  may  not  be 
homogeneous  with  the  conditioned.     For,  there  may  be  a 
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non-phenomenal  cause,  and  a  non-phenomenal  existence,  tol 
which  the  totality  of  phenomena  is  related  in  the  way  of  I 
dependence.  This  new  mode  of  solution  is  manifestly) 
poasibla 

36      From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mere  magnitude  of  the 
series  of  phenomena  we  cannot  allow  any  condition  to  be 
supposed  which  is  not  sensuous ;  but  in  the  dynamical  series        ^^^^'^ 
of  conditions^  there  ig  nnt.hing  tfTKli'pdPT  m^  froryi  pte-SPp-  '^^^^^^^'if^ 
posing    a    heterogeneous    condition,    t.g.,    one    w^iiel^    Ijea    \^jf^ 
beyond  the  senesof  phenomena^  Such  a  condition,  as  non- 
phenomenal/"^rtrn^epuyely   ipfcelle^tnaL      What    Reason! 
demands  is  that  there  should  be  no  contradiction  in  onrl    , 
judgments.     But,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  maintaining!  / 
that  within    the  sphere  of  phenomena  no  unconditionedl   j   v^  / 
member  of  the  series  can  be  found,  while  yet  such  a  memberl^"^ 
is  possible  beyond  phenomena.     On  this  supposition  boti^ 
Understanding  and  Reason  would  receive  satisfaction;  for 
the  Understanding  would  not  find  the  series  of  conditions 
abruptly  terminated,    contrary  to   its   demand  that  there 
should  be  a  condition  within  the  same  series  for  whatever 
is  given  as  conditioned,  while  Reason  would  receive  satisfac-l 
tion  in  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  an  unconditioned,! 
existing  outside  of  the  sphere  of  phenomena. 

Bl  a      Granting  that  there  may  be  a  non-sensuous  condition  of 
phenomena,  a  condition  Ijdng  entirely  beyond  the  series  of 
sensuous  conditions,  we  reach  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  to  which  we  were  brought  in  the  case  of  the  mathe- 
matical antinomies.     In  these  there  wcus  no  means  of  escapel 
from  the  conclusion  that   both  thesis  and  antithesis  were  I 
false.     But,  while  no  doubt  the  dynamical  series,  from  the  |^ 
point  of  view  of  phenomena,  must  be  solved  in  the  same  y^ 
way,  our  new  view  shows  the  possibility  of  a  non-phenomenal  I 
condition  which  is  empirically  unconditioned.     Thus  satis-J 
faction  will  be  given  both  to  Understanding  and  Reason. 
No  more  shall  we  attempt  to  find  the  unconditioned  by  the 
impossible  method  of  summing  up  a  series  of  phenomena. 
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We  now  see  that  both  propositions  may  be  true  when  they 
are  properly  understood.  This  method  of  solution  was 
impossible  in  the  former  case,  because  there  the  whole 
question  was  whether  we  could  find  an  unconditioned 
member  in  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  of  course  it  would 
have  been  contradictory  to  suppose  that  this  member  was 
non-phenomenaL 


3.    SoltUion  of  the  Third  Antinomy. 

lS2a^  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  causation  conceivable,  viz. 
natural  or  free  causation.  By  natural  causality  is  meant 
such  a  connexion  of  states  with  cme  another  that  the  one 
necessarily  presupposes  the  other,  or  follows  in  accordance 

{with  an  inviolable  rule.  Causality  of  this  kind  is  relative 
to  phenomena,  i,e.,  to  events  which  occur  in  timej)  and  as 
the  state  on  which  the  other  depends  must  itself  have  come 
into  existence,  since  otherwise  its  efifect  would  not  for  the 
first  time  arise,  it  is  obvious  that  every  cause  presupposes 
another  cause,  and  hence  that  in  this  way  an  absolute  or 
182 ^unconditioned  cause  is  impossible.  Freedom,  a^in,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  form  of  causality  conceived  as  related  to  pheno- 
mena, is  the  power  of  bringing  a  state  into  existence 
spontaneously.     This  state  must  of  course  be  in  time :  but 

I  the  causality,  if  it  is  free,  does  not  exist  in  time,  and  there- 
fore does  not  stand  under  another  cause  as  its  condition. 
So  understood  Freedom  is  obviously  a  transcendental  idea, 
t.e.,  it  is  absolutely  a  priori.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
contains  no  element  derived  from  experience;  and,  in  the 

(second  place,  it  cannot  be  presented  as  an  object,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  experience  of  phenomena  as  objects. 
"Whatever  comes  to  be  must  have  a  cause":  this  is  the 
principle  of  all  possible  experience,  and  no  extension  of 
experience  can  ever  bring  us  to  any  cause  which  is  not  itself 
an  efifect,  so  long  as  we  remain  within  experience.  KeasoD, 
however,  discerning  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  its  own 
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i  for  completeness  in  the  way  of  causality,  sets  up  I 
&  of  a  non-phenomeoftl  or  spontaneous  cause,  a  cause 
is  not  determined  to  act  by  anything  but  itself. 
',  there  would  be  no  possible  solution  of  the  antinomyl 
ordinary  assumption  that  phenomena  are  things  inl  ^ 
Ives  were  true;  for  in  that  case  no  cause  could  1 
Y  be  found,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  same  series^^ 
sfifect.  In  this  as  in  the  other  antinomies  we  should  | 
0  say,  that  no  unconditioned  cause  could  possibly! 
hat  was  either  finite  or  infinite;  in  other  words,  wej 

have  to  re^rd  the  opposition  between  wbSiLJIfi&soi^ ; 
3s  and  whS  understanding  supplies  as  incapable^of , 
ia^     Uut  the  peculiarity  of  this  antinomy  is  that  it  is 
Lion,  not  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  summing  up  a 

but   in  regard  to  the  question   of   the   dynamical 
ce  of  a  cause  in  relation  to  its  effect     Here,  there- 
to may  abstract  from  the  finitude  or  infinitude  of 
ries,  and  direct  our  attention  solely  to  the  dynamical 
a  of  conditioned  and  condition.     The  only  question! 
jther  we  can  admit  unreservedly  that  every  event! 
)  upon  another   event   in   accordance  with    an   in-  i 
e    rule,  and   at   the  same  time   maintain    that   all  I 

proceed  from  a  free  or  spontaneous  cause.  ^  K  it  J  j 
sible  to  show  that  both  natural  and  free  causation    i 

legitimately  maintained,  though  of  course  in  different 
,  then  we  shall  have  a  solution  of  the  problem,  not  by     > 
nial  of  both  thesis  and  antithesis,  but  by  the  accept- i 
f  both  as  true  in  their  own  sense.     No  attempt  must! 
ie  to  set  aside  the  law  of  natural  causation,  so  far  as 
nena  are  concerned ;  for,  to  do  so  would  be  to  destroy 
it  has  taken  us  in  the  Analytic  so  much  trouble  to 
sh.     The  question  is :  Granting  in  the  fullest  degree 
inciple  of  natural  causation,  can  we  yet  defend  the 

of  freedom  ?  How  important  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the*l 
ssumption  that  phenomena  are  things  in  themselves  is  I 
la     K  that  were  true,  the  problem  of  freedom  would  » 
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I  be  absolutely  inioluble ;  for,  no  absolutely  free  cause  can 
|j)0S8ibly  be  found  within  the  realm  of  phenomena.  But,  if 
phenomena  are  clearly  seen  to  be  merely  phenomena,  and 
I  not  things  in  themselves:  if,  in  (jthgr  Jgords,  they  nxe^simply 
I  objects  of  oui.gpn3ciousne882J[Qtegnin5H  in  anfifXf^o*^^^  with 

**1  the  nffTpring  pT[np(>ipTp.ft  nf  ni^y  jninjjfnfnTiHiwg :    then  we  can 

see  how  these  phenomena  as  a  whole  may  have  their 
ultimate  source  in  that  which  is  not  itself  phenomenal 
This  intelligible  cause,  being  entirely  free  from  the  restric- 
tions of  phenomena,  is  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  free  or 
spontaneous  causality,  while  yet  its  effects  may  present 
themselves  within  the  world  of  phenomena.  By  this  method 
of  solution,  then,  we  can  understand  how  the  whole  series 
of  phenomena  may  proceed  frx)m  an  absolutely  free  cause, 
while  yet  as  a  phenomenon  every  effect  presents  itself  as 

I  following  upon  a  phenomenal  cause  according  to  the  neces- 

'  sary  law  of  nature. 

Possibility  of  Cav^ity  through  Freedom. 

184a  The  problem  is:  Admitting  that  no  event  can  be  found 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  inviolable  law  of  causation,  can 
we  yet  hold  that  every  event  proceeds  from  a  free  cause? 
or  must  we  maintain  that  natural  causation  and  freedom 
are  mutually  exclusive? 

186  a  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  free  cause  in  the  realm  of 
phenomena,  i.e.,  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  series  of  events 
that  is  not  dependent  upon  a  prior  condition  in  the  way 
Tof  an  event.  For,  every  cause  is  itself  an  event,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  element  in  the  phenomenal  world ;  and  therefore 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  defend  freedom  by  maintaining 
that  certain  events  are  exempted  from  the  law  of  natural 
causation;  in  other  words,  we  must  deny  that  within  the 
^phere  of  phenomena  there  is  any  self-determined  cause. 

185  6  Granting,  however,  that  the  cause  of  every  phenomenal 
effect   is   a   phenomenon,  are  we  bound   to  say   that  the 
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causality  of  every  cause  is  empirical  ?  May  it  not  be  that, 
while  every  phenomenal  effect  must  be  determined  qb  aj 
phenomenon  by  the  laws  of  empirical  causality,  yet  thisj 
empirical  causality  is  itself  the  effect  of  an  intelligiblel 
cause  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  in  other  words,  that  the  empiri- 
cal causality  proceeds  from  a  cause  which  originates 
phenomena,  and  which  as  originating  phenomena  is  not 
phenomenal  but  intelligible,  while  at  the  same  time  this 
causality  presents  itself  to  us  simply  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  natural  causation  ? 
15  c  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  experience  to  confirm 
this  solution  of  the  problem?  In  the  case  of  man  we 
certainly  have  a  being  who  on  one  side  of  his  nature 
belongs  to  the  world  of  sense ;  and,  so  far  as  he  is  regarded 
from  this  side,  he  is  just  as  much  subject  to  the  law  of 
natural  causation  as  other  objects  of  experience.  /  Like 
them  he  must  have  an  empirical  character,  and  what  this 
is  we  learn  from  the  effects  which  follow  from  the  exercise 
of  his  powers.  In  the  case  of  inorganic  things,  and  even  of 
the  animals,  we  do  not  find  anything  that  compels  us  to 
suppose  that,  besides  being  subject  to  the  law  of  natural 
causation,  they  have  self-activity  or  freedom.  But  in  the 
case  of  man  we  have  to  recogpiize  a  marked  distinction.  No 
doubt  he  obtains  a  knowledge  of  other  objects,  and  even  of 
himself  as  an  object,,  only  by  the  application  of  the  forms 
of  thought  to  the  perceptual  element  received  through  the 
sensibility ;  but  he  is  also  conscious  of  himself  as  contrastea 
with  other  objects,  and  even  with  himself  as  an  object,  in 
the  analytic  judgment  of  self-consciousness,  which,  though 
it  arises  only  in  the  return  from  the  synthetic  judgment, 
cannot  be  identified  with  it.  Even  the  understanding, 
though  it  can  make  no  real  use  of  its  conceptions  except 
in  relation  to  the  matter  of  sense,  is  distinct  in  its  nature 
from  the  sensibility ;  and  reason  is  obviously  and  emphati- 
cally a  faculty  which  operates  in  entire  independence  of 
sensible  conditions.     Now,  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
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objects  of  experience  makes  it  impossible  that  the  demand 
of  reason  for  a  unity  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
involved  in  the  analytic  judgment  of  apperception  should  be 
^satisfied  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  Thus,  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  essentially  limited  character  of  knowledge 
there  arises  by  way  of  contrast  the  idea  of  a  possible 
development  of  the  rational  life  which  is  free  from  the 
restrictions  of  experience.  In  this  way,  as  Kant  thinks, 
iC  very,  consciousness  of  the  limitation  of  reason  in  its 
theoretical  use  points  beyond  itself  to  a  use  in  which  it  is 
free  from  that  limitation.  But  the  only  other  use  of  reason 
is  the  practical  Here  the  object  is  not  something  opposed 
to  the  self,  or  even  the  self  as  a  phenomenon,  but  the  self 
as  a  subject,  which  is  set  up  as  an  ideal,  the  known  world 
being  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  this  ideal  is  to  be 
realised. 

186  a  Is  there  anything  to  show  that  thuL  ideal  of  a  completely 
realised  self  is  more  than  a  fiction  ?  |  Kant's  answer  is  that 
we  at  least  suppose  Season  to  have  causality,  because  we 
impose  upon  ourselves  imperatives,  which  imply  that  we 
believe  ourselves  to  have  certain  powers  of  self-determinajtionj ' 

There  is  obviously  no  meaning  in  speaking  of  obligation  m 
the  cases  of  lifeless  things  or  animals,  neither  of  which  have 
will.  The  understanding  lays  down  the^les  which  govern 
phenomena,  and  inasmuch  as  a^  phenomena  are  in  time,  it 
has  to  do  only  with  the  necbssary  connexion  of  events, 
present,  past  or  future.  There  is  therefore  no  meaning  in 
asking  what  nature  ought  to  do.  The  only  question  in 
r^ard  to  nature  is  what  is  true  as  a  matter  ofjdct,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  triangle  the  only  question  is  what  are  its 

187  a  actual  properties.    rTbe  ought  is  entirely  independent  of 

sensuous  conditions,  and  expresses^  possible  activity  based 
upon  a  pure  conception  or  Idea.i (It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
an  act  which  ought  to  be  done  must  be  possible  under 
conditions  of  natur&i  But  what  ought  to  be  done  is  not  in 
any  way  determineoby  these  conditions.    The  will,  in  other 
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words,  which  wills  the  ought,  must  will  it  independently  of ' 
all  sensuous  desires,  though  it  is  true  that  what  is  so  yrilled^ 
expresses  itself  as  an  effect  in  the  phenomenal  world.  j^No 
number  or  intensity  of  natural  desires  can  ever  give  rise  to 
the  (mght,  because  the  sequence  in   the  case  of  natural 

^desires  is  purely  in  accordance  with  natural  law.  Hence 
any  volition  that  is  determined  by  such  desires  is  con- 
ditioned, or  presents  exactly  the  same  features  as  any  other 
natural  sequence.  A  volition  proceeding  from  such  desires 
is  therefore  never  necessary  in  the  sense  of  the  ought :  on 
the  contrary  Reason  refuses  to  be  influenced  by  such  desires, 
and  demands  conformity  to  its  own  idea,  the  idea  of  moral 
law.  Reason  can  either  forbid  or  authorise  such  a  volition,  J 
— ^forbidding  it  when  natural  desire  is  contrary  to  reason, 
authorizing  it  when  natural  desire  is  in  conformity  with 
]  Reason, — but  in  either  case  it  demands  that  volition  should 
not  be  determined  by  desire  but  bjJi^e  moral  Taw.  Thus 
^RefisoETpresents"  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  things,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  idea  of  the  phenomenal  world;  and 
though  this  new  order  must  be  compatible  with  the  natural 
order.  Reason  is  guided  by  the  ideal  order  constructed  by 
itself;  and  thus  it  refuses  to  admit  that  actions  are  neces- 
sary in  the  sense  of  natural  causation,  maintaining  that  on 
the  contrary  they  ought  to  conform  to  its  own  idea. 
Obviously,  therefore.  Reason  assumes  that  it  has  in  itself  I 
the  power  of  originating  action  independently  of  all  natural  I 
desire ;  for,  under  no  other  supposition  could  it  expect  to  I 
influence  experience- 

^b  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  it  is  possible  for  Reason  to  be 
a  cause  of  change  in  the  phenomenal  world.  Even  under 
this  supposition  Reason  must  manifest  itself  in  the  pheno- 
menal world ;  in  other  words,  the  activity  of  Reason  must  [ 
be  conformable  to  the  inviolable  law  of  natural  causation.^ 
Every  cause  expresses  a  fixed  or  invariable  order  in 
phenomena,  and  inasmuch  as  we  must  apply  the  conception 
of  cause  to  the  connexion  of  our  own  desires  and  volitions, 
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so  far  as  these  are  phenomena,  it  is  obvious  that  here 
also  there  is  an  inviolable  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 

fiThis  fixity  or  uniformity  in  the  sequence  of  our  desires  and 
|volitions  is  what  is  meant  by  the  empirical  character.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  changes  in  the  particular  desires 
and  volitions  which  are  connected  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  principle  of  inviolable  law  is  always  maintained ; 
so  that  the  empirical  character  is  unchangeable,  although 
the  effects  appear  in  changeable  forms,  according  as  there  is 
a  change  in  the  empirical  conditions. 

188  J      The  will  of  every  man,  then,  has  an  empirical  character, 
/  which,  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  made,  is  the  exter- 

I  nal  manifestation  of  free  causality.  When  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  empirical  character,  we  must  view  the 
sequence  of  desires  and  volitions  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  we  view  other  phenomena.  The  sole  question  in  this 
case  will  be  what  desires  or  motives  can  be  inferred  from 
these  volitions.  The  only  way  in  which  this  question  can 
be  answered  is  by  tracing  out  the  connexion  of  the  actions 
with  certain  desires.  We  must  apply  the  universal  rule  of 
natural  causation,  and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  we  can  determine  the  actions  of  man  so  far  as  these 
are  viewed  simply  as  events  in  time.  K  therefore  we  had 
I  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  in  the  way  of 
desire,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  in  every  case  how  a  man 
would  act,  and  thus  to  show  that  his  actions  followed 
necessarily  under  the  given  conditions.  K  man  is  thus 
fas  much  a  being  of  necessity  as  other  things,  so  far  as 
I  he  is  regarded  from  the  phenomenal  point  of  view,  it  is 
(plain  that  we  cannot  establish  freedom  from  any  con- 
sideration of  his  empirical  character.  As  we  cannot 
possibly  find  any  break  in  the  chain  of  natural  causation, 
there  is  no  reason  for  afiBrming  that  man  is  free,  so  long 
as  we  keep  to  the  phenomenal  point  of  view,  or  regard 

189  a  him  as  a  purely  natural  being.     ^"S  H  IP^  ^  p^RflihlA  to 

phnw  that  {h^  jjiviplability  implied  in  the  empirical  character 
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^of  man  is  not  incompatible  with  frq^^^p,  ^^  there  is  ground 
for  supposmg  that  the  very  same  action  which  comes  under 
the  natural  law  of  causation,  may  yet  proceed  from  reason, — 
not  of  course  speculative  reason,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
understanding,  but  reason  in  so  far  as  it  original 
of  the  ought  and  prescribes  the  law  of  action.    |'T^m  the 
pomt  of  view  of  moral  obligation,  what  has  taken  place  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  nature  may  yet  be  affirmed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  reason.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  i 
under  the  given  conditions  a  certain  effect  in  the  way  of  1 
action  must  follow,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  ^ 
with   the  origination  of  these  conditions  by  pure  reason. 
There  are  cases  at  least  in  which  we  find,  or  believe  we  ' 
find,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  have  determined  the  actions 
of  man;    and  if  this  is  the  case,  thp.   ^yppiripjil   lay  wj^l 
merely  be  ^  QJiteF  expression  of  tb^  "i^y^n**^  ^f  ly^tinn  nf 
the  real  cause,  in  so  far  as  its  effects  are  presented  to^us 
under  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  and  experience. 

)h      Supposing   that  reason    actually  is   a   cause   in    regard 
to  phenomena,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  at  the  same  time 
that  as  phenomena  actions  are  determined  in  accordance 
with    the   law    of   natural    causation  ?   in   other  words,  is 
it    possible    that   the   empirical  character  is    the    outward  M 
expression    of    the    intelligible    character?     We    have    no^ 
direct  knowledge  of  the  intelligible  character,  because  our 
knowledge   is    necessarily   conditioned    by    time,   and    the| 
intelligible  character  we  have  supposed  to  be  out  of  time.  I 
The  intelligible  character  we  must  therefore  symbolise  "oTl 
indicate  by  representing  the  dependence  of  phenomena  on ' 
it  precisely  as  if  the  relation  between  it  and  phenomena 
were  that  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  V  The  expfesSIbiT 
of  this  intelligible  character  will  present  itself  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  modification  of  our  consciousness  in  time,  and  as 
fiuch  the  effect  will  of  course  appear  to  us  as  if  it  were 
determined  by  an  antecedent  event  also  in  time.     But  the 
causality  of  reason  in  the  intelligible  character,  as  we  have 
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< 

I  to  remember,  is  not  strictly  speakiDg  in  time ;  and  therefore 

I  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  natural  causation,  or,  in  other 

I  words,  it  is  free.     We  must  then  represent  the  matter  to 

ourselves  in  this  way :  just  as  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena 

the  cause  is  the  antecedent,  which  is  the  condition  of  an 

I  effect,  so  reason  is  a  cause  which  is  not  an  antecedent^ 
because  it  is  not  in  time,  but  is  that  which  is  the  condition 
<)f  phenomena.^  For,  since  the  condition  that  is  implied 
in  the  exercise  of  reason  is  not  sensuous,  it  cannot  be  said 

tto  b^in  to  ba  In  this  way,  then,  we  can  understand  how 
there  may  be  a  free  cause,  while  yet  within  the  realm  of 
phenomena  the  law  of  natural  causation  is  inviolable. 
190  a  It  must  be  observed  that  so  far  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prove  freedom  as  an  actual  fact,  and  indeed  such  a  proof 
is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  reason ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  a  free  cause,  since 
the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  are  such  that  only  those 
objects  which  present  themselves  in  the  context  of  experi- 
ence, %,€.,  only  phenomena,  can  be  known.  rTheoretical 
Beason  has  simply  shown  us  the  limits  of  our  knowledge, 
and  has  set  up  the  idea  that  completed  knowledge  would 
necessarily  be-  of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned ;  and  the 
'  antinomy  into  which  reason  falls  in  the  present  case  arises 
from  the  conflict  between  the  idea  of  an  unconditioned 
cause  and  the  conditioned  cause  which  alone  appears  within 
knowledge.  |  But,  while  we  have  not  proved  the  existence 
of  a  free  cause,  we  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
tradictory in  the  idea  of  such  a  cause,  if  our  doctrine  is 
admitted  that  knowledge  in  us  is  not  of  things  in  them- 
selves but  only  of  phenomena. 

4.    SoltUian  of  the  Fourth  Antinomy, 

191a  In  the  third  antinomy  we  are  dealing  solely  with  the 
question  as  to  the  specific  connexion  of  given  events  with 
their  antecedent  conditions.     In  the   fourth  antinomy,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  causal  dependence 
of  one  specific  event  upon  another,  ])nt.  tha  mftrft  Cfi^^"^^ 
(question  as  to  whether  all  events  as  contingeTifc  do  not 
presuppose  a  necessary  being.  The  problem,  therefore,  is 
not  whether  there  is  an  unconditioned  causality,  but 
whether  there  is  an  ungQi^ditioafi^  ftyjjf.ftnfift, 

^Ib      It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  find  any  necessary  being 
within  the  world  of  phenomena.     Every  phenomenal  object, 
from    the    very   nature    of    the   case,   is   changeable,  and 
change,  as  we  know,  necessarily  presupposes  an  antecedent 
condition  without  which  the  change  could  not  take  place, 
since  otherwise  something  would  come  to  be  without  a 
cause.     As  this  applies  universally  within   the  sphere  ofj^ 
phenomena,  no  phenomenal  object  can  be  found  which  is  inp      i^gf^ 
itself  necessary.     Necessity  in  the  case  of  phenomena  only  Vj^^ 
means  the  necessary  existence  of  a  given  change,  provided  I  ^^ 
that  a  certain  condition  precedes  it.     Absolutely  necessary ' 
existence,   on    the   other   hand,    means    existence   that   is 
necessaiy  in    itself,  quite    irrespective  of   its   dependence 
upon  anything  else.     If  there  were  no  existences  exceptj 
phenomena,  it    is    obvious    that    we    could    not    maintain  I 
even  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being;  for] 
phenomena  as  conditioned  always  imply  conditions  which 
themselves  are   phenomena,  and  which  therefore  must  be 

2  a  contingent,  not  necessary,  existences.  But  we  have  to 
remember  what  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  regard  to 
the  distinction  between  the  mathematical  and  the  dynamical 
antinomies.  Hn.  the^  mathematical  antinomies^we  are  con- 
I  cemed  solely  with  the  completion  o?  a  series  by  comjg<^jitipn 
and  by  divSion,  and  therefore  the  conditions  must  always 
beT^ike  the  conditioned,  ptTioQiRenjd  I  In  the  T^yi^amical 
antinogaieSj^  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  not  a  question^^f 
tfee  completion  of  ji  _8el3eF]S^c^^5IB?Bttfo^.9 
condition  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  sphere  as 
the  conditioned.JI  Just  as  in  the  third  antinomy  it  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  unconditioned  and  non-phenomenal  cause, 
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j[80    we    may   also   hold    that    an    unconditioned    or   non- 
192  ^phenomenal  existence  is  possible.      Here,  as  in  the  third 
antinomy,  a   way  of  escape  is  provided  by  a  distinction 
being  drawn  between  phenomena  as  contingent  and  a  non- 
I  phenomenal  being  as  necessary.     Both  the  thesis  and  the 
I  antithesis  of  the  fourth  antinomy  may  therefore   be   true 
iwhen  understood  in  different  senses.     All  phenomena  may 
rquite   well    be    contingent,    and   therefore   have    only   an 
\  empirically  conditioned  existence,  while  yet  there  may  be  a 
1  condition  of  the  whole  series  which  is  not  conditioned,  i.e.,  an 
labsolutely  necessary  being.      Such  a  being  must  be  outside 
of  the  whole  empirical  series,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  in  any  sense  in  the  phenomenal  world.     And 
as  it  must  be  related  equally  to  every  member  of  the  series, 
we  cannot  regard  any  one  member  as  empirically  uncon- 
ditioned, nor  can  we  grant  that  there  may  be  any  interference 
with    the   necessary   dependence    of  one   phenomenon   on 
another.     There  is  a  distinction   between  the  manner  in 

I  which  an  unconditioned  existence  is  conceived,  as  compared 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  represent  an  unconditioned 
free  cause.  In  the  case  of  the  free  cause  there  is  a  specific 
relation  to  a  certain  event  which  is  the  empirical  condition 
of  another  event,  and  all  that  is  maintained  is  the  possibility 
that  the  causality  of  this  free  cause  is  not  empirical  but 
intelligible.  In  the  present  case,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
necessary  being,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  exist  in  entire 
independence  of  every  member  of  the  series,  and  must 
therefore  be  purely  intelligible.  This  is  necessary  when  we 
are  speaking  of  existence,  because  otherwise  the  being  would  I 
not  be  free  from  alt  contingency  and  dependence.  J 

193  a  The  regulative  principle  of  reason  in  the  present  case  may 
be  thus  stated.  So  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  objects  of 
experience,  we  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  their  pro- 
perties by  reference  to  that  which  is  their  condition.  Hence 
(we  can  never  come  to  a  point  where  we  can  say  that  no 
further  advance  can  be  made  in  the  discovery  of  the  condi- 
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tions  of  phenomena.     Moreover,  we  can  in  no  case  ^umel 
that  there  is  a  break  in  the  necessary  series  of  conditions  ;J 
i.e.f  we    cannot   in  any  case   refer  a  particular   mode    of 
experience   to  a  non-phenomenal   condition,    or   regard    a 
particular  mode  of  existence  as  self-dependent.     But^  while 
this  is  true,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  is  dependent  upon^a 
n^essary  being,  which,  as  free  from  all  empmcal  conditions, 
is^itself  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  phenomena. 
This  necessary  being  will  be  purely  intelligible,  i.e,,  it  can 
never  be  an  object  of  experience,  but  is  only  demanded  by 
theoretical  reason  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  contra- 
diction which  arises  when  we  suppose  phenomena  to  be  j 
things  in  themselves. 


Condvding  Remark  on  the  whole  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason. 

Ih  Our  ideas  are  cosmological  so  long  as  they  are  related 
simply  to  possible  objects  of  experience,  which  we  seek  to 
complete  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  Reason  for  the 
unconditioned.  Since  these  ideas  are  related  to  objects  of 
experience,  they  are  transcendental;  but  in  the  course  ofj 
our  investigation  we  have  learned  that  the  unconditioned 
which  Reason  demands  cannot  be  found  within  the  sphere 
of  experience.  Thus  the  cosmological  Ideas  turn  out  to  be 
merely  regulative  principles.  t.g.,  principles  which  set  before 
us  an  ideal  of  completeness  in  our  experience,  an  ideal 
tfiat  can  never  be  realised.  We  are  thus  forced  to  seek 
for  the  unconditioned  by  going  beyond  experience  altogether, 
^he  idea  of  the  unconditioned  now  separates  itself  entirely 
from  experience,  and  sets  up  the  idea  of  a  supersensible 
ll  object,  in  support  of  which  nothing  in  experience  can  be 
^und.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  ideas  which  claim  to  be 
absolutely  self-supporting,  or  to  present  to  us  objects  which 
by  their  very  nature  cannot  present  themselves  within  the 
realm   of   phenomena.     It   is   especially    the    cosmological 
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Idea  connected  with  the  fourth  antinomy  that  forces  us  to 
[take  this  step.  We  can  find  within  experience  no  object 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  reason  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  an  infinite  series  of  dependent  or  conditioned 
existences,  we  naturally  attempt  to  find  the  necessary  exist- 
ence which  reason  demands  in  a  purely  intelligible  object 
Having  thus  gone  entirely  beyond  the  realm  of  experience, 
we  must  now  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  Ideas  or  pure 
conceptions,  to  derermlne  the  natuTfi  nf  frha  ^hanli^'tftly 
gecessary  being.  The  problem,  therefore,  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  is  to  ascertain  what  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  an  abolutely  necessaiy  being,  and  to  determine 
how  far  the  existence  of  such  a  being  can  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  pure  thought. 


195  BOOK  XL— THE  IDEAL  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  I. — T?ie  Ideal  in  General. 

195  a  It  has  been  shown  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic  that 
no  object  can  be  known  by  means  of  a  pure  conception  of 
Understanding,  but  that  knowledge  or  experience  necessarily 
implies  an  element  of  sense;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
pure  conceptions  of  the  Understanding  must  be  schematised. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  elements  of  sense  are  presented, 
the  Understanding  is  able  to  bring  them  under  pure  concep- 
tions or  categories,  and  so  to  present  them  in  coTicreto,  i,e.,  in 
certain  determinate  forms;  in  fact  a  conception  of  experience 
is  simply  a  conception  of  the  Understanding  as  determined 
through  its  relation  to  the  sensible.  In  the  Transcendental 
Dialectic,  again,  we  have  seen  that  Ideas,  unlike  the 
categories  of  the  Understanding,  cannot  find  an3^hing  in 
the  world  of  sense  corresponding  to  them;  and  therefore  the 
I  Ideas  of  Reason  cannot  be  presented  in  concreto  at  all.    These 
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« 

Ideas  are  simply  regulative  principles,  setting  up  the  idea 
of  a  systematic  unity,  an  idea  which  can  never  be  com- 
pletely realised  in  experience,  but  which  nevertheless  is 
of  great  value,  because  it  prevents  the  mind  from  resting  in 
anything  short  of  a  complete  unity.  ^ 

Vbh      When   Beason    in   its  inevitable  course  has  carried  us 
beyond  experience  altogether,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  still 
further  removed  from  objective  reality  than  in  the  case  of 
the  cosmological  Ideas ;  for  here  Beason  sets  up  what  may 
be  called  an  Ideal,  i,t.,  an  Idea  which  does  not  consist  in  the 
completion  of  objects  oT  experience,  but  which  sets  before- 
the  mind  an  object  that  transcends  all  the  bounds  of  ex-  I 
perience,  because  it  is  absolutely  complete  in  itself.     Thel" 
Ideal  of  Beason  is,  therefore,  that  of  an  individual  reality  I 
determined  purely  by  the  Idea  itself.     What  reason  now] 
demands  is  not  merely  a  complete  system  of  experience,  but 
a  totality  of  Beality  comprehended  within  a  single  individual 
reality. 

MSc      This  Ideal  of  an  absolutely  complete  individual,  which  ist 
to  be  determined  by  purely  a  'priori  rules,  is  one  which,  as  I 
we  shall  immediately  find,  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  an  1 
Ideal     Since  it  is  absolutely  separated_from  all  the  con- 
ditiontf  under  wbich  knowledge  i6.icaLii8..pQssible^  it  .caGyoat 
be  known,  or,  in  othei^wprfs^Jt  cannot  ^te^ 
the  tlififfiEgtical  reason.     Thus  it  is  really  a  transcendent 
conception. 


Section  II. — The  Transcendental  Ideal, 

3  a       If  we  are  to  have  knowledge  of  an  object  corresponding 
to  this  Ideal  of  Beason,  we  must  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  that  exists,  and  we  must  be  able  to  determine  it  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively.     We  have  on  the  one  side  an] 
Ideal  of  a  completely  determined  object;    and  if  an  object { 
corresponding  to  this  Ideal  is  to  be  known,  we  must  be  ablei 
to  bring  it  completely  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  I 
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.^  80  as  to  see  that  it  coincides  with  our  IdeaL     Now,  we 
know  from  the  nature  of  knowledge  that  experience  is  never 
complete,  and  therefore  that  we  never  can  have  the  know- 
ledge of  an  object  corresponding  to  our  Ideal.     We  are  thus 
rieft  simply  with  an  Ideal  which  can  have  no  other  than  a 
I  regulative    value,   the   Ideal   of   absolute   completeness   of 
I  knowledge,  by  which  the  understanding  is  guided,  though 
Iwe  have  no  right  to  convert  it  into  a  constitutive  principle. 
196  ft      The    Idea    of    the   absolute    individual — an    individual 
which  contains  within  itself  all  possible  existence — excludes 
certain    predicates    which    are    incompatible    with    it.      It 
excludes  all  those  predicates  which  have  a  meaning  only  in  - 
I  relation  to  other  predicates,  and  it  also  excludes  all  the  pre-  - 
dioates  that  are  contradictory  of  positive  existence.     Kant's 
conception  of  thought  is,  that  by  its  very  nature  whatever 
is  positive — in  other  words,  whatever  i3  real — must  be  real 
or  complete  in  itself.     From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious 
that  everything  conceived  to  be  real  must  be  independent  of 
all  relation  to  anything  else.  |if  thought  can  only  admit 
that  which  is  self-complete  to  be  real,  and  excludes  &om 
this  reality  all  contradictions,  clearly  reason  will  demand  an 
individual  which  contains  within  itself  all  positive  predicates, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  relations  and  all  negations.  \  This 
196  c  is    what    is   meant    by   an    Ideal   of   Pure    Reason.    fWe 
may  therefore  view  this  Ideal  as  that  which  contains  the 
material  or  transcendental  content  by  reference  to  which  all 
197a^real  determinations  of  things  must  be  foundj  Like  Spinoza 
f  Kant  regards  thought  as  of  this  character,  that  the  predi- 
/  cates   by  which   existence  is  determined  must  be  purely 
^^affirmative.      Negative    predicates,   in    other   words,    when 
applied  to  existence,  merely  indicate  non-existence  or  want 
of  reality,  and  therefore  they  express  limitations  in  the 
unlimited  reality  which  Reason  presupposes. 
1976      It  is  only  by  supposing  a  thing  in  itself  to  contain  the 
■  totality  of  Reality  that  we  can  think  of  it  as  completely 
I  determined.     For,  if  all  negations  are  simply  the  absence 
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of  reality,  nothing  can  be  absolutely  real  except  that  which 
contains  no  negation.  fBut  a  being  that  is  completely 
determined  positively  is  at  the  same  time  an  individual 
being,  since  we  must  assign  to  it  every  possible  real  predi- 
cateJf  Here,  then,  we  have  a  transcendental  Idea,  which 
compels  us  to  think  of  an  individual  reality  that  is  com- 
pletely determined,  and  by  reference  to  which  all  objects 
must  be  judged,  so  far  as  the  question  of  reality  is 
concerned.  And  this  is  the  only  genuine  Ideal  which 
Reason  can  possess;  for  no  other  conception  is  that  of  an 
individual  existence  which  is  completely  determined  in  itself 
or  apart  from  all  other  existence. 
^c  It  is  manifest  that  the  mere  possession  of  this  Idea  does 
not  at  once  entitle  us  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  real 
individual  corresponding  to  it.  All  that  Reason  requires 
for  the   determination  of    the   degree   of  reality   of  any 

(object  is  that  we  should  be  in  possession  of  this  Ideal;  it 
is  not  required  that  we  should  have  actual  knowledge  of  an 
object  corresponding  to  it.  Reason,  therefore,  employs  this 
Ideal  as  the  pattern  or  prototype,  of  which  all  finite  things 
are  imperfect  copies  or  ectypes.  By  reference  to  this  Ideal 
things  are  found  to  contain  more  or  less  of  reality,  but  all 
finite  things  must  ever  remain  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
it. 
la  ^We  think,  then,  of  all  finite  beings  as  deriving  their 
possibility  from  that  Being  which  contains  all  reality  within 
itself.  All  the*  predicates  by  which  we  characterise  finite 
things  as  such  are  negative,  since  they  are  thought  of  as 
limitations  of  the  supreme  Reality,  from  which  their  content 
is  conceived  to  be  derived^  The  various  determinations  by 
which  such  things  are  characterised,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  unconditioned  Being,  express  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  are  limited,  just  as  any  finite 
space  is  a  negation  or  a  limitation  of  infinite  space.  The 
object  which  Reason  sets  up  is  conceived,  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  Original  Being,  i.e.,  as  the  Being  from  which  all  other 
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being  proceeds,  bat  which  does  not  itself  proceed  from  any    : 
other.     It  is  also  conceived  as  the  Supreme  Being,  since  it 
contains  within  itself  all  reality,  whereas  other  beings  contain 
only  a  limited  degree  of  reality.     And,  lastly,  it  is  conceived 
as  the  Being  of  Beings,  to  indicate  that  all  other  beiDgs  are 

I.  conditioned   and  subject  to  it.     But,  while   this   Ideal  is 
f  presupposed  in  the  determination  of  finite  things,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  an  actual  Being  corresponding  to  the 
I  Ideal  exists. 
1986      This  Original  Being  cannot  be  conceived  as  made  up  of 
a  number  of  derivative  beings,  for  obviously  no  number  of 
such  beings  ccm  yield  the  idea  of  a  Being  containing  in 
199  a  itself  all  reality.     The  Original  Being  must   therefore  be 
conceived  as  one  or  simple.     The  derivation  of  all  other 
possibility  from  the  Original  Being  cannot  be  a  limitation  of 
that  being ;  for,  if  that  were  true,  the  Original  Being  woald 
be  an  aggregate  of  derivative  beings,  which  we  have  just 
I  seen  to  be  impossible.     The  Original  Being  is,  therefore, 
Inot  an  aggregate  or  sum  of  all  finite  beings,  but  the  pre- 
'supposition  of  the  possible  existence  of  all  finite   beings. 
The   distinction    between    one    finite    being   and    another 
is   not   a   distinction  within    the    original   being,   but   all 
finite    things    must    be   regarded    as   a   product   of    that 
being ;  and  consequently  all  the  modes  of  reality  that  oome 
VFJthin  our  experience,  including  nnr  own  flftnaJhility,  r""^- 
be  related  to  the  Original  Being  as  efiect  to  fAnsf^,  not  as 
part  to  whole. 
1996      K  we  assume  that  this  Ideal  guarantees  the  existence  of 
a    real  object  corresponding  to   it,   we   shall    be  able    to 
establish  the  existence  of  this  object  by  setting  forth  the 
predicates    that   are   involved    in    our    conception    of   it, 
such   as   unity,   simplicity,   all-sufiSciency,   eternity.     This 
supposed    object   is  exactly   what    is  meant   by  the  con- 
ception   of   God   in    the  transcendental    sense,   and    thus 
the    Ideal  of    reason  is    the   object  of    a    transcendental 
theology. 
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19  c      By  the  substantiation  or   hypostatising   of  this  trans- 
cendental idea,  theology  oversteps  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  idea.     It   is  no  doubt  true   that 
Reason   cannot  be   satisfied    with  anything   short   of  the 
conception  of  a  totality  of  Reality,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that    this     conception     should     have     an     actual    object 
corresponding    to    it.     In    the    actual    extension    of    our 
knowledge,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  without  setting 
up    the    idea  of'   tlie    complete    unity   of   the   world   and 
the    selfy   and    such  a    unity  is   conceivablft   by   ^^    only 
by   reference   to    the    Ideal    of  reason ;    nevertheless,   we . 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  an  existence  corresponding  p 
to  it  is  even  possible :    nor   can   we  infer   its    existence! 
from  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  light  the  liinitations  of  the! 
finite  object 

5  a      Why,  then,  does  reason  assume  that  the  possibility  of  |    ^ 
everything   implies   the    existence   of   an    Original    Being  f     • 
containing    within   itself  all   reality  ?     This   question    we 
can  easily  answer  by  recalling  the  result  of  the  Transcen- 
dental   Analytic.      It    was    there    found    that    there    is 
no   system   of   experience,   no   knowledge    proper,    except 
in  so  far  as  thought  combines  elements  of  sense  into  unity.      ^ 
The  sensible  element  must  be  given  to  us,  and  without  it 
we    can    have    no    objects   of    experience    at   alL      I^^is 
impossible  to  determine  an  object  of  sense  except  in  99  fcr 
as  we  apply  positive  and  ne^tive  predicates  to  it.     The_ 
real  element  of  a  phenomenon,  however,  must  present  itself 
to  us  within  a  single   whole  of  experience.     No  sensible 
object  can   be  known  excent   ^hat  which  appears   ^^Hm 
tHe  context  of  one  experience.     Hence  we  can  say  that  ^ 
experience   is    nSessarily  for   us   a   totality  of  empirical 
feality.     wbat  could  be  more  natural  than  that  we  should  I  \|u^ 
confuse  this   totality  of  empiriccd    reality  with   a  totality  J-    ^5^ 
of  real   existence  ?     For,   only   by   extreme   care   in    the  ^ 
analysis    of   knowledge    do    we    discover   that   knowledge 
consistso^lyin  the  apprehension  of  phenomensL     Hence, 
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Tif  the  distinction  between  phenomena  and  things  in  them- 
selves is  overlooked,  we  naturally  take  the  unity  of  our 
I  experience  as  entitling  us  to  a£Birm  the  unity  of  ultimate 
ity. 

SOla^    The    unity   which   we    find    within    experience    is    a 
/  distributive  unity ;  i.e.,  it  is  a  special  form  of  unification, 
(   implied  in  the  process  of  the  understanding  in  so  Celt  as  the 
\  understanding  employs  categories  under  the  guidance  of  the 
-.  \(jiea  of  completeness.     This  distributive  unity  is  only  mi 

o^\\^        ideal,  because  completeness    can   never   be    found    within 
4^  experience.     We   suppose,   however,    not    only    that    we 

>^  actually  reach  unity  in  this  way,  but  that  we  reach  the 
//  unity  implied  in  the  totality  of  experience ;  and  this  col- 
lective unity  we  conceive  of  as  an  individual  thing 
^containing  all  reality  within  itself.  Having  reached  this 
point  we  take  still  another  step,  and  identify  the  supposed 
totality  of  experience  with  ultimate  reality,  maintaining 
that  there  actually  exists  a  Being  corresponding  to  the 
idea  of  unity  which  reason  has  set  up.  The  indi- 
vidual thing,  in  other  words,  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  established  as  the  totality  of  all  empirical  reality,  we 
.  confuse  with  an  individual  whole,  which  is  not  merely  a 
nlfK  whole  of  experience,  but  a  whole  of  actual  existence ;  and 
as  the  totality  of  empirical  reality  is  supposed  to  include 
all  particular  reality,  this  supposed  individual  existence  is 
conceived  of  as  the  source  of  all  possible  finite  reality,  and 
therefore  as  accounting  for  the  whole  of  the  character  of 
each  finite  thing. 

Section  III. — Arguments  of  Speculative  Eectson  for  the 
Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 

S02a      Seeking  to   prove   the  existence  of  a  Supreme    Being, 
I        Season  takes  the  following  course.     (1)  Since  conditioned  \ 
A  ^         existence  always  implies  something  which  is  its  condition,  f 
^^  *  ^Beason  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  an  uncon-  ^ 
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ditioned  or  neoessary  Being.     (2)  Having  concluded  that 
some  necessary  Being  exists,  whatever  its  character,  the 
next  question  is  what  kind  of  Being  that   is,  which    is  i 
necessary  ;  and  the  answer  is  that  the  only  necessary  Being  ^ 
is  that  which  is  the  QDndition  of  all  other  reality,  but  which  h 
as  itself  unconditioned  contains  all  reality  in  itself.     In  I 
other  words,  the  second  step  is  to  affirm  an  ens  reaiissvmum.l 
a   Being  which  contains  in   itself  all   reality.     Then  i3Y 
reason  concludes  that  that  which  contains  within  itself  all 
regdity  must  De  a  Supreme  Being,  and  must  be  the  source 
or  cause  of  air"otEer  Ibein^. 

la      Even  if  the  premises  of  this  argument  were  true,  the 
JR  conclusion  deduced  from  them  is  fallacious.     For,  suppose 
^  it  to  be  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  can  legitimately 
pass  from  conditioned  or  contingent  existence  to  uncon- 
ditioned or  necessary  existence ;  and  suppose  it  to  be  true, 
secondly,  that  an  ens  reaiissimum,  or  a  being  containing  all 
reality,  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being;  jL>^ 
^oes  not  follow  that  the  only  necessary  jeing  is  that  which  - 
contains  aU  reality  within  itself.     For,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  supposing  the  existence  of  a  necessary 
being  which  is  at  the  same  time  finite.     That  being  so,  we 
cannot  reason  from  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  to 
the  existence  of  an  infinite  being.     In  short,  granting  that\ 
we  have  legitimately  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  slJ 
necessary  being,  we  cannot  take  a  step  further. 

3  a  But  while  the  argument  really  leads  to  no  conclusion,  it 
is  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  always  commends  itself  to 
the  human  mind  the  moment  its  meaning  is  understood. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  things  arise  and  perish,  and 
hence  we  cannot  be  satisfied  without  asking  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo ;  and  as  we  never 
find  within  experience  an  ultimate  cause,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  exist  a  first  cause,  which, 
as  the  supreme  cause,  is  the  sufficient  explanation  of 
every    possible    efiect,    and    at    the    same    time    contains 
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I  within  itself  all  positive  reality.  And  because  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  this  absolutely  unconditioned 
existence,  we  naturally  suppose  that  such  an  existence  Js 

(not  only  demanded  by  our  reason,  but  is  an  objective 
reality.  We  think  a  supreme  cause  to  be  absolutely 
\  necessary,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
\think  it  Hence,  even  in  nations  which  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  polytheism,  there  is  always  a  tendency 
towards  monotheism.  This  idea  has  not  been  reached  by 
any  explicit  process  of  reason  or  speculation,  but  simply 
from  the  natural  operation  of  reason  in  its  unreflective  form. 

203  ip^  There  are  only  three  possible  arguments  for  the  existence 
1  of  Grod:  (1)  the  physico- theological,  or  the  argument  from 
I  design,  (2)  the  cosmological,  or  the  argument  from  a  first 
I  cause,  (3)  the  ontological,  or  the  argument  from  the  Idea 
[of  God. 

204  a      The  actual  process  which  the  mind  has  followed  is  to 

begin  with  the  first,  then  to  go  on  to  the  second,  and  to  end 
with  the  third.  But,  while  this  is  the  case,  what  really 
impelled  the  mind  to  follow  this  process  was  the  implicit 

I  idea  that  the  existence  of  an  infinite  being  is  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  that  being.  It  is  thus  the  Idea  of  Season 
which  gives  rise  to  the  process  by  which  the  mind, 
beginning  with  the  specific  forms  of  things  as  given  in 
experience,  passes  to  the  idea  of  a  necessary  Being,  and 
from  that  to  the  idea  of  a  single  supreme  Being.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  examine  these  arguments  in  their 
logical  order ;  and  hence  we  shall  begin  with  the  ontological 

(proof,  the  proof  which  rests  upon  a  pure  transcendental 
conception. 

Section  IV. — T?ie  Ontological  Proof. 

204  6  It  is  obvious  that  the  conception  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  ia  a  pure  ^idea.  the  objective  reality  of 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  it, 
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— 

or  that  reason  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  else.     For, 
though    Eeason   demands   completeness,  we    find   that,  as 
completeness  is  unattainable  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  the 
idea  of  it  merely  serves   to  indicate    that   understanding  . 
operates  legitimately  only  within  the  sphere  of  experience.  *  V^^ 

>4c      While  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  idea  of  an  absolutelyi  I 
necessary  being  is  possible^  no  attempt  has  been  made  to*) 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  or  even  to  show  that,  it 
is  positively  conceivable.     No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  define  a 
necessary    being   as   one    the   non-existence    of    which    is    ^ 
impossible.     But  this  does  not  tell  us  whether  that,  the  v^ 

non-existence  of  which  is  impossible,  is  really  conceivable,     ytr^^^^ 

tNow,  what  we  wish  to  know  is  the  conditions  which  compel  ^^^^j^^^  vt 
us  to  affirm  that  the  non-existence  of  the  absolutely  neces-  '^  ••' 
sary  being  is  impossible.  The  unconditioned  is  no  doubt 
thought  of  as  a  negation  of  the  conditions  by  means  of  which 
the  understanding  is  able  to  regard  anything  as  necessary ; 
but  this  does  not  give  us  a  positive  conception  of  the 
unconditioned,  and  therefore  it  may  be  that  it  is  merely  a 
product  of  abstract  'thought,  to  which  nothing  whatever 
corresponds.  jl^  t^ 

6  a      An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  the  existence  of     <<^^f!fP« 
a  necessary  being  by  appealing  to  geometrical  judgments,        ^ 
such  as  that  a  triangle  necessarily  has  three  angles,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  such  instances  entitle  us  to  reason  from  ^^  j*v 

>6  b  the  conception  to  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being.     All   ^^  #*^ 
such    examples,    however,   fail    to    establish    the    required    ^^ 
conclusion.     To   shoW   that    the   elements  in   a   judgment  | 
are    inseparable    does    not   prove    anything    in    regard    tol ; 

^  existence.  Ajecessary  judgment  is  Daerfily-^me^in^wiiich  _. 
the  predicate  is  inseparable  from  the  subject ;  so  that  if  the 
subject  is  admitted,  the  predicate  musf-  a]fin  ^^  sK^j^i^itt^A 
It  is  a  necessary  judgment  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles, 
because  if  we  grant  the  existence  of  the  triangle,  we  must 
also  admit  that  it  has  three  angles.     But  the  j"^Ofir*^  *^^^^' 

the  predicate  belongs  to  thftjnihji^Qt  doftg  nnt  t^ntjMiah   t.hfl 
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^ftYJafcftTinft    nf  ^\\t^  trinnglf  im    ^  j^]   ^hj*^^'       This    COnfusioil 

of  Ic^cal  necessity  with  necessary  existence  has  been  a 

fruitful    source   of  illusion.     It   has   been    supposed    that 

P>ecause   we   can   form   the   conception   of   a    Being    that 

t  includes  existence  in  its  content,  we  can  therefore  go  on 

'  to  assert  the  existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it 

^^e  contention  is  that,   because  existence  is  a  predicate 

inseparable  from  the  subject  as   conceived,  therefore    the 

jTTsubject  must  have  existence.     But  such  an  argument  rests 

I    "P^^   a  confusion  between_logical "ang""reftl  n6ceasityr^.e., 

I  between  thajaecfissar;  inseparabilitj  of  a  predicate  from  a 

y  gfvenTsubject  and  the  necessaiy^existence  of  the  subject 

206  er*    In  an  identical  or  analytic  judgment  the  denial  of  the 

predicate  involves  at  the  same  time  the  denial  of  the 
subject,  for  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  very  conception 
of  the  subject.  Hence  I  cannot  deny  the  predicate,  and  at 
the  same  time  afiBrm  the  existence  of  the  subject ;  since  in 
that  case  I  should  be  affirming  that  the  subject  contradicts 
itself  !  I  cannot  deny  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles,  and 
I  yet  affirm  the  existence  of  a  triangle.  But  Jhfirfi-Ja^o 
contradiction  in  saying  that  there  is  no  triangle^  and  there- 
fore no  three  angles!  And  it  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  conception  of  a  necessary  Supreme  Being.    I  cannot  deny 

Itibi^^  existence  of  that  Being  without  at  the  same^  time 
denying  all  the  predicates  involved  in  that  conception. 
But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  denying  that  a  necessary 
Being  exists.  If  I  deny  that  "God  is  almighty,"  I  fall  into 
a  contradiction,  because  the  conception  Ghd  tacitly  involves 
the  conception  almighty;  but  there  is  no  contradiction  in 

[denying  the  existence  of  Grod,  because  I  at  the  same  time 
deny  all  the  predicates  involved  in  the  conception  of  Qod, 
and  therefore  the  predicate  almighty, 

207  a      It  is  argued,  however,  by  Descartes,  that  there  is   one 

conception,  and  only  one,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  exist  without  contradiction,  viz.,  this  very  con- 
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ception  of  an  absolately  necessary  Being.     For,  it  is  said/l 
the   only  possible   conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  t 
Being  is  that  of  a  Being  who  possesses  in  himself  all  reality,  I 
€Lnd  that  which  contains  all  reality  must  necessarily  exist^ 
Here,  then,  as  it  is  maintained,  is  a  case  where  the  concep- 
tion of  that  which  is  necessary  implies  the  existence  of  that 
which   is   conceived.     K  the   existence   of  the  object  is 
denied,  there  is  an  internal  contradiction,  because  the  veryl 
possibility  of  the  thing  implies  the  predicate  of  existence. 

7  5  The  whole  question  plainly  depends  upon  whether  the 
judgment  that  a  necessary  Being  exists  is  analytic  or 
synthetic    llf  it  is  an  analytic  judgment,  then,  since  the  ha 

conception  involves   the  predicate  eodstence  as  part  of  its  ^«''|^< 
content,  it  is  obvious  that  that  thought  cannot  take  us  j^ur^^ 
beyond  the  conceptionj   To  say  that  the  conception  con-i 
tains  existence  as  one  of  its  predicates  is  not  to  say  that  \ 
an   object   lying   beyond    the   conception    actually   exists. 
Either,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  but  the  conception,  or  the 
existence  of  the  object  in  separation  from  the  conception 
has    been    assumed.     It    does    not    matter    whether    the 
predicate  is  ccdled  reality  or  existence,  for  it  still  remains 
true  that  in  an  analytic  judgment  nothing  can  be  predi- 
cated   except   what   is   already   involved   in    the   subject         ,|JK^ 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  judgment  is  1 1^*^.^ 
synthetic,  as  indeed  it  obviously  is,  we  can  no  longer  argue 
that  there  is  my  contradiction  involved  in  denying  the 
predicate  existence.     The  only  case  in  which  the  denial  of 
a  predicate  is  self-contradictory  is  in  that  of  an  analytic^ 
judgment. 

^a      Tlift  Uluflion  here  is  due  to  the  confasion  between   av 
logical  and  a  real  predicate,  an  illusion  into  which  there  is  \ 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  falL     Logic  abstracts  irom  all  real  \ 
content,  and  tneretore  anything  at  all  may  be  taken  as  a 
logical  predicate ;  but  the  moment  we  seek  to  go  beyond  a 
conception  and  determine  it  further,  the  predicate  must  be 
established  in  some  other  way  than  by  an  analysis  of  the 
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^   conceptioiL     All  real  determinations,  therefore, — or,  what  is 
SH^^^^*^  Ithe  same  thing,  all  existential  judgments, — imply  something 
'  aosOmore  than  the  conception  with  which  we  begin.     From  the 

point  of  view  of  logic  being  is  not  a  real  predicate,  but 
simply  the  copula  of  the  judgment.  In  the  judgment, 
"God  is  omnipotent,"  the  word  is  does  not  mean  that  God 
exists,  but  merely  expresses  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to 
•  the  subject  in  the  judgment  The  judgment  "  God  is,"  or 
''  There  is  a  God,"  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  judgment, 
if  it  means  that  an  object  corresponding  to  the  conception 
of  Grod  exists  beyond  the  conception.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  judgment  only  means  that  I  have  the  conception  of 
God,  all  that  is  implied  is  that,  having  that  conception,  I 
also  have  all  the  predicates  tacitly  contained  in  it  iSo  far 
as  the  content  of  a  conception  and  the  content  of  an  actual 
object  corresponding  to  it  are  concerned,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  one  is  identical  with  the  otherj  The  conception  of 
a  hundred  possible  dollars  contains  precisely  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  actual  one  hundred  dollars  also  contains 
precisely  one  hundred  dollars.  fWe  cannot  therefore  argue, 
from  the  mere  existence  of  a  conception,  that  an  object 
corresponding  to  it  exist^  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  to 
possess  a  hundred  dollars  is  not  the  same  thing  as  merely 
to  have  the  conception  of  them;  but  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  fact,  that  the  actual  one  hundred  dollars  has  exactly 
the  same  content  as  the  conception.  The  fun^mftntAl 
distinction  is  that  the  existence  of  the  one  hundred  dollars 
impljpR  qnmAt.1^]pg  TT^ore  than  the  mere  conception  of  them: 
QfmniPfVjpg  fhorofnr^  whip,h  ri\i\^^  bft  nhfcftinpH  tl^rQug]|i  an 
empirical  synthesis. 
209  a  ^  Even  if  we  could  think  a  thing  in  the  absolute  com- 
pleteness of  its  determinations,  our  conception  would  not 
be  enlarged  by  saying  that  it  is.  For  the  whole  question  is 
not  whether  certain  determinations  exist  in  our  thought,  but 
whether  they  exist  independently  of  our  thought  Hence, 
complete  as  the  conception  of  a  Being  of  the  highest  reality 
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may  be,  I  cannot  affirm  the  objective  existence  of  such  a 
Being  without  going  beyond  my  conception.  And  here  we 
see  the  source  of  the  whole  difficulty.     In  the  case  of 

ipobjects  of  sensible  experience  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  from 
the  mere  conception  of  the  thing  we  cannot  pass  to  its 
actual  existence.  The  conception  merely  states  the  condT  " 
tions  under  which  an  object  of  experience  is  possible,  and 
we  can  only  convert  this  possibility  into  actuality  by  means 
of  perception,  which  enables  us  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
object  as  contained  within  the  context  of  our  experience. 

.■  Thus  it  is  through  perception  that  we  are  able  to  pass  from 
the  conception  of  an  object  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  ^  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  Idea  of  an  eas  recdissimum  there  is  no 
possibility  of  enlarging  our  conception  by  means  of  percep- 
tion, and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  find  in 
our  Idea  anything  to  distinguish  its  content  from  mere 
possibility.  Valuable,  therefore,  as  the  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is,  as  a  mere  Idea  it  cannot  in  any  way 
enlarge  our  knowledge;  nay,  we  cannot  even  say  with 
Leibnitz  that  an  actual  Being  corresponding  to  our  Idea 

Da  possibly  exists.     The  famous  Ontological  or  Cartesian  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  invalid. 
We  can  no  more  extend  our  knowledge  by  the  addition  of  \ 
predicates  to  our  conception  than  the  merchant  can  better/ 
his  position  by  adding  a  few  noughts  to  his  cash  account. 

Section  Yf, — The  CosmologiccU  Proof, 

Like  the  ontological  proof,  the  cosmological  affirms  that 
06  there  is  a  connexion  between  a  necessary  being  and  a  being 
that  contains  all  reality.  But,  instead  of  beginning  with! 
the  highest  reality  and  arguing  that  it  must  be  identified  I 
with  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  the  demonstration 
proceeds  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  reasons  from  an 
absolutely  necessary  beibg  to  the  highest  reality.  The 
steps  are  as    follows.     Some   being  or  other  is  given  in 
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our  experience;   this  being  presupposes   the  existence  of 

Jan  absolutely  necessary  being;  and  this  absolutely  neces- 
sary being  can  only  be  a  being  which  contains  all 
reality  within  itself.  This  seems  a  perfectly  natural 
211  a  and  reasonable  method  of  proof.  Stated  in  syllogistic 
form  it  runs  thus:  "If  anything  exists,  an  absolutely 
necessary  Being  exists.  Now,  at  least  I '  myself  exist 
211  b  Therefore  an  absolutely  necessary  Being  exists."  The  minor 
premise  states  an  undeniable  fact,  for,  whatever  else  may  be 
denied,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  I  know  my  own  existenca 
The  major  premise  contains  the  inference  from  this  fact 
to  the   existence  of  an   absolutely  necessary  being.     The 

(argument,  then,  begins  with  a  fact  of  experience,  and  thus 
in  form  it  is  quite  different  from  the  ontological  argument, 
which  proceeds  entirely  a  priori.     It  is  also  different  Arom 
the  physico-theological  proof;   for,  though  like  that  argu- 
ment it  rests  upon  experience,  it  differs  in  this  way,  that  it 
J  takes  no  account  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  objects 
of  our  experience,  but  reasons  entirely  from  the  general 
ziz  a  character  of  finite  reality.  Hrhe  final  step  in  the  argument 
is  to  reason  from  the  existence  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
Being  to  the  existence  of  a  Being  containing  all  reality 
within  itselftf  The  only  absolutely  necessary  Being,  it  is 
argued,  is  the  one  which  contains   in  itself  all  possible 
predicates — a   Being,  in   other  words,  that   is  conlpletely 
determined.     Now,  the  only  being  that  corresponds  to  this 
,^ '   demand  is  the  Being  which  contains  all  reality  within  itself,  an 
^     ens  realissimum.    We  must,  therefore,  identify  the  absolutely^ 
k  necessary  being  with  the  Supreme  Being.     In  other  words, 
I  since  an  absolutely  necessary  being  exists,  a  Supreme  Being 
'  necessarily  exists. 
2126      This   argument    contains    a   whole    nest    of    dialectical 
assumptions.     It  is  really  the  ontological  argument  in  a 
disguised  form;  for,  though  an  appeal  is  made  to  experience, 
the  .whole,  weight  of  thejgroqf  cpnsists  in  reasoning  from  an 
Idea  of  reason.     In  order  to  have  a  firm  foundation  tor 
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itself,  the  argument,  unlike  the  ontolc^cal  proof,  appeals  to 
a  fact  of  experience.  But  the  only  use  it  makes  of  this  fact 
is  to  pass  from  it  to  the  conception  of  a  necessary  BeingTl 
For  obviously  experience  can  tell  us  nothing  as  to  the/ 
nature  of  this  necessary  being,  and  hence  the  argument  I 
from  this  point  onward  is  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  agj 
idea  of  reason.  The  question  is  asked.  What  kind  of  being 
is  a  necessary  being?  and  the  only  valid  answer,  as  it  is  held, 
is  that  a  necessary  being  is  one  which  is  absolutely  real,  or 
contains  within  itself  all  reality.  In  this  argument,  then, 
the  necessary  being  is  declared  to  be  identical  with  th( 
Supreme  Being.  The  only  difference  between  this  argu- 
ment and  the  ontological  is  that  the  latter  starts  with  an 
absolutely  real  being  and  identifies  it  wif^  ot^  fthfln1iit;ply 
necessary^  b^mef.  while  the  former  starts  with  an  abaolutely 
necessary  being  and  identifies  it  with  the  ^Kanlnt^ply  x^aI 
being.  There  is  therefore  no  distinction  in  principle  between 
the  two  arguments ;  in  other  words,  the  cosmological  argu- 
ment is  just  the  ontological  argument,  with  superfluous 
additions  which  in  no  way  add  to  its  value.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  the  appeal  to  experience,  for  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  depends  upon  the  inference  to  absolutely 
necessary  reality. 

4  a      The  cosmological  argument  has  the  additional  defect  of  an 
iffnoratio  elenchi.     It  pretends  to  rest  its  case  upon  experi-  I 
ence,  while  in  reality  it  appeals  to  pure  reason.     The  new  / 
way  which  it  offers  us  is  immediately  abandoned,  and  we 

4  b  enter  upon  the  old  path.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  exhibiting 
the  dialectical  assumptions  involved  in  the  argument,  and  it 
will  be  quite  enough  to  point  them  out  without  further 
elaboration. 

4  c      In  the  first  place,  the  argument  reasons  from  effect  to 
cause.     Now,  the  principle  of  causality  has  no  relation  to 
actual  existence  except   within  the  sphere  of  experience.  7^ 
When    a   certain    event   is   given   in  perception,  we   can 
legitimately  reason  back  to  its  cause,  but  this  cause  is  itself 
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a  member  of  the  series  of  empirical  causes.     The  cosmo- 

(logical  argument,  however,  reasons  from  a  fact  of  experience 
to  a  cause  entirely  beyond  experience;  i,e.,  it  proceeds  by 
a  method   which  is  obviously  illegitimate.     Secondly,  the 
,  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series  of  causes  as  an  object  of 
'  experience   is  made  the  ground  for  the  inference  to  an 
absolutely    first   cause.     But,  as    we   have  seen,  such  an 
inference   is   entirely  illegitimate    within    experience,    and 
much  more   so   when   it   is   extended    beyond   experience 
215  a  altogether.    Thirdly,  the  argument  assumes  that,  by  abstrac- 
ting from  all  the  conditions  of  the  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  we  obtain  absolute  completeness  of  the  series.     But 
what  this  means  is  simply  that  we  assume  completeness  of 
conception  because  there  is  no  object  whatever  before  the 
215  6imind.     And  fourthly,   it    is    taken   for   granted   that    the 
(conception  of  all  possible  reality  entitles  us  to  affirm  the 
{possibility  of  a  Being  containing  all  reality.     The  assump- 
tion, however,  is   inadmissible.     In  order  to  pass  from  a 
i  possible  conception  to  a  possible  reality,  we  should  require 
/  something  enabling    us   to  make  the  transition  from   the 
S^conception  to  objective  existence ;  in  other  words,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  have  an  experience  corresponding  to 
the   object  of  our  conception,  and  such  an  experience   is 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible. 


Source  of  the  Dialectical  Illusion  in  all  Transcendental 

Proofs, 

215  c  Both  the  ontological  and  the  cosmological  proofs  are 
transcendental,  i,e.,  they  attempt  to  show  that  we  can 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  from  pure 
conceptions  or  Ideas.  What  is  the  source  of  the  Dialectical 
Illusion  which  induces  us  to  pass  from  the  conception  of 
necessity  to  the  conception  of  the  highest  reality,  and  then 
to  realise  and  hypostatise  this  Idea  ? 

2lbd      It  is  no  doubt   true  that  the  knowledge  of  contingent 
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existence  compels  us  to  think  that  there  must  be  something 
which  is  not  contingent  or  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  only  in  the  sense  | 
that  we  know  the  necessary  condition  of  that  which  is  given  J 
as  conditioned.  It  therefore  follows  that  we  can  predicate 
neither  necessity  nor  contingency  of  things  in  themselves.  ' 
It  is  obvious  that  ultimate  reality  cannot  be  both  con- 
tingent and  necessary,  and  therefore  a  contradiction  would 
arise  if  we  wg^e  compelled  to  afSirm  both  necessity  and 
contingency.  \  Neither  of  these  judgments,  therefore,  can  be 
constitutive ;  i,e.,  we  cannot  say  that  things  in  themselves 
are  either  necessary  or  contingentjj  But,  while  this  is  true, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  r^arding  them  both 
as  subjective  principles.  The  experience  of  the  contingent 
compels  us  to  seek  for  something  necessary  as  its  condition, 
and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  until  we  have  found  something 
absolutely  necessary,  i.e.,  something  not  itself  contingent. 
f  ^n  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  finding  anything 
I  necessary  within  the  sphere  of  experience  warns  us  that  we 
I  must  not  convert  this  search  for  necessary  being  into  the 
1  dogmatic  assertion  that  we  have  found  it  These  two 
principles,  taken  in  this  sense,  are  principles  of  discovery, 
serving  to  keep  before  us  the  impossibility  of  our  ever  being 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  regulative  principles,  and  as  such  not  ^ 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  one  principle  tells  us 
that  in  all  our  speculations  on  nature  we  should  proceedlts 
if  there  were  a  first  causa  This  principle  is  a  valuable 
regulative  pnnciple,  because  it  enables  us  to  systematise  or 
unify  all  our  knowledge,  a  knowledge  which  can  be  obtained 
only  if  in  all  our  enquiries  into  the  causes  of  phenomena  we 
keep  before  our  minds  the  Idea  of  a  supreme  cause  as  the 
goal  of  all  our  efforts.  The  other  principle  prevents  u^ 
from  supposing  that  we  have  actually  reached  a  first  cause  I 
in  the  process  of  extending  our  knowledge,  reminding  us  | 
that  any  cause  we  assign  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case    \ 
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ibe   conditioned,    and   therefore    that   our   knowledge  is  a 
21^  process  that  can  never  come  to  an  absolute  end.     As  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  the  whole  system  of  phenomena  any- 
thing absolutely  necessary  or   unconditioned,    that    which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  unconditioned  must  be  conceived  as 

I  lying  outside  of  experience.  It  is  the  Idea  of  a  supreme 
cause,  which  can  never  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
knowledge,  but  is  simply  an  ideal  guiding  us  in  the  con- 
tinuous extension  of  our  knowledge. 
Sl7a  The  Ideal  of  a  Supreme  Being  is,  therefore,  a  purely 
regulative  principle  of  Season,  an  Ideal  which  we  must 
keep  before  ourselves  in  all  our  efforts  to  discover  the 
causal  connexion  of  phenomena.  It  is  a  rule  by  reference 
to  which  that  systematic  unity  which  is  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  the  world  by  universal  laws  is  made  possible 
*  for  us,  but  It  dot^a  hot  entitle"u8to  assert  the  ep>tf  n^ft  nf 
a  necessary  J5eing.  It  is,  however,  natural  and  indeed 
inevitable  that  this  regulative  principle  should  be  supposed 
to  be  constitutive.  Just  as  space,  wliich  is  merely  a  form 
of  our  sensibility,  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  existence, 
makii^  possible  all  the  figures  contained  in  it,  so  the  idea 

I  of  an  absolutely  real  Being,  as  the  supreme  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  is  naturally  converted  into  the  objective  exis- 
tence of  such   a   Being.  |Because  this   idea  is  demanded 
i  by  Beason  as  a  condition    for    the    systematising  of   our 
experience,  it   is    naturally  enough   objectified,   and    it   is 
supposed  that  an  actual  object  corresponds  to  itj  Thus  a 
:  regulative  principle  is  converted  into  a  constitutive  principle. 
We  can  see  at  once  that  this  substitution  has  been  made,  if 
we  consider  that,  while  there  is  a  meaning  in  speaking  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the 
changes  in  the  world,  there  is  no  meaning  in  speaking  of 
/  this  Being  as  itself  necessary.     The  idea  of  necessity  meana 
I  for  us  necessary  connexion,  and  therefore  we  cannot  regard 
yt  as  involving  a  necessary  existence  beyond  experience.     J 


J. 
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Section  VI. — The  Fhysico-tJieological  Proof. 

)a  The  ontological  proof  is  an  argument  from  the  Idea 
of  Reality  as  a  whole ;  the  cosmological  an  argument  from 
the  general  character  of  existence  as  known  to  us  in 
experience.  As  neither  of  these  arguments  from  the  general 
character  of  things  has  been  successful,  the  only  other  way 
in  which  we  can  hope  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  by  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  or 
specific  character  of  objects  as  known  to  us.  Things  may 
be  so  constituted  and  related  to  one  another  that  we  may 
be  able  to  base  upon  them  an  argument  for  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being.  If  such  a  proof  can  be  given,  we  may 
properly  call  it  a  physico-theological  proof.  Should  this 
also  fail,  we  must  submit  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  speculative  reason  can  establish  the 
existence  of  a  Being  corresponding  to  the  transcendental  Idea. 

3  5  Now,  even  without  entering  into  a  special  examination 
of  the  new  course  suggested,  we  can  see  at  once  that  it 
can  hardly  be  successful  The  argument  is  to  be  based 
upon  the  character  of  objects  of  experience.  But  we  know 
already  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  within  experience 
anything  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  all* 
sufficient  Original  Being,  since  this  Idea  takes  us  entirely 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  empirical  and  conditioned. 

8  c  The  physico-theological  argument,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
simplest  of  all,  must  always  have  considerable  weight  with 
the  popular  mind.  To  the  study  of  nature  it  gives  life  and 
movement,  because  it  enables  us  to  view  things  as  if  they 
were  produced  by  intelligent  design,  and  indeed  the  argument 
itself  arose  from  the  natural  tendency  to  look  at  things  in 

lathis  way  when  we  are  studying  nature.  But,  though  the 
nsefulness  of  this  way  of  conceiving  things  is  undeniable,  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  claim  to  demonstrative 
certainty.  The  truth  is  that  the  physico-theological  argu- 
ment depends  on  the  cosmological,  and  as  the  cosmological 
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rests  upon  the  ontological,  uftimately  there  is  only  one 
argument,  the  ontological. 

219  5      The  main  steps  in  the  physico-theological  argument  are 

these: — (1)  We  find  in  the  world  distinct  evidences  of 
purpose,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  this 
purpose  or  adaptation  exhibits  great  wisdom,  being  found  in 
the  minutest  objects  and  extending  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes.  (2)  This  adaptation  does  not  belong  to  things 
themselves ;  i.e.,  it  cannot  be  £tccounted  for  on  purely  me- 
chanical principles,  for  these  will  not  expldn  how  different 
things  are  so  adapted  to  one  another  as  to  conspire  to  a 
single  end.  We  must,  therefore  suppose  that  they  have 
been  specially  adapted  by  a  rational  principle,  acting  from 
the  idea  of  an  end  to  be  secured.  (3)  There  must,  then,  be 
one  or  more  causes  of  this  adaptation,  and  we  must  further 
suppose  the  cause  or  causes  to  be  intelligent  or  free. 
(4)  That  there  is  only  one  intelligent  cause  we  are  entitled 
to  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  world  as  a  whole  must  be 
regarded  after  the  type  of  a  skilfully  constructed  edifice; 
and,  though  it  is  true  that  our  observation  is  limited  in 
extent,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  by  analogy  that  we  should 
find  the  same  unity  and  harmony  of  things  if  it  were 
unlimited. 

220  a      The  physico-theological  argument,  based  as  it  is  upon 

the  adaptation  and  harmony  of  the  different  forms  (^ 
nature,  therefore  presupposes  a  matter  or  substance  which 
is  to  be  adapted  to  an  end.  In  order  to  prove  what  is 
required,  viz.,  a  Creator  of  the  World,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  that  this  matter  is  not  in  itself  of  such  a  character 
as  to  adapt  itself  to  an  end,  and  therefore  that  the 
substance  of  the  world  is  the  product  of  supreme  wisdom. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this  by  an  argument  which 
appeals  to  the  analogy  of  human  art,  for  that  analogy  rests 
upon  the  very  idea  that  the  matter  is  not  in  itself  adapted 
to  an  end,  but  is  only  adapted  by  an  intelligent  being 
distinct  from  it,  who  acts  upon  it.     The  argument  from 
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design  therefore  cannot  prove  more  than  an  architect  of  the 
world,  who  is  capable  of  shaping  a  given  material,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  limited  by  the  character  of  the  material 
with  which  he  works :  it  cannot  possibly  prove  a  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  is  the  source  of  the  matter  as  well  as  the 
adaptor  of  it.  If  we  are  to  establish  the  contingency  of 
matter  itself,  t.e.,  to  show  that  it  is  dependent  upon  an 
intelligent  principle,  we  can  only  do  so  by  a  transcendental 
argument, — the  very  thing  which  the  argument  from  design 
was  intended  to  avoid. 

Ob  The  physico-theological  argument,  then,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  matter  as  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  an 
end,  and  therefore  reasons  that  the  adaptation  must  be 
contingent,  or  due  to  a  cause  distinct  from  matter  itself.  -^ 
And  as  this  cause  must  be  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  effect,  it  is  argued  that  there  must  exist  a  Being  who 
possesses  all  wisdom,  power,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  a  Being  who 
is  absolutely  perfect  or  self-sufficient. 

10  c  Now,  however  true  it  may  be  that  in  our  observation  or 
experience  we  find  everywhere  marks  of  adaptation  or  pur- 
pose, it  is  impossible  for  us,  just  because  our  experience  is 
limited,  to  say  that  this  adaptation  is  due  to  a  Being 
possessing  infinite  power.  Nor  can  we  infer  from  the 
order  of  the  world  that  absolutely  perfect  wisdom  is 
required  for  its  production,  or  that  the  unity  of  the  world 
establishes  the  absolute  unity  of  its  Author.  In  all  these  \ 
respects  the  argument  reasons  from  the  limited  to  the 
unlimited.  It  is  therefore  impossible  by  this  method  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world, 
or  to  obtain  from  it  a  principle  of  theology  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  religion. 

la  This  argument,  therefore,  at  the  most  cannot  take  us 
beyond  the  very  great  power,  wisdom,  etc.,  of  the  Author  of 
the  world.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  experience 
altogether,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  contingency  which  we 
had  already  inferred   from   the  order    and  design  of   the 

u 
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world.  The  argument  from  contingency  to  a  necessary 
^^  Being,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  new  process,  is  simply 
"^  the  cosmological  argument  over  again ;  and,  as  we  already 
know,  the  cosmological  argument  derives  its  support  entirely 
from  the  ontological  argument,  which  identifies  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  Being  with  the  Being  that  comprehends 
/'  all  reality.  The  physico-theological  argument  is  unable  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  its  own 
manner,  viz.,  by  an  appeal  to  the  specific  character  of 
objects  of  experience,  and  therefore  it  suddenly  falls  back- 
upon  the  cosmological  proof;  and  as  the  cosmological  proof 
is  simply  the  ontological  proof  in  disguise,  the  argument 
from  design  really  rests  upon  Pure  Beason,  though  it  began 
by  professing  to  make  use  of  nothing  except  that  which  is 
proved  by  experience. 
2215  When  we  thus  see  that  the  physico-theological  proof 
derives  all  its  support  from  the  ontological,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  Pure  Beason  cannot  establish  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being;  for,  besides  the  three  arguments 
which  have  already  been  considered,  there  is  no  other 
argument,  based  upon  purely  theoretical  Beason,  which  has 
even  apparent  validity. 

Section  VII. — Criticism  of  all  Speculative  Theology. 

222  a  Although  Beason  in  its  speculative  use  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  prepares  the  way  for  a 
valid  proof,  provided  that  can  be  given  from  some  other 
source.  The  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  demanded 
by  pure  speculative  reason,  is  the  only  conception  which  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  such  a  Being,  if  it  exists  at 
all.  Hence  pure  speculative  reason  brings  the  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being  into  harmony  with  itself  and  with 
the  aims  of  our  intelligence,  removing  from  it  all  that  is 
incompatible  vdth  the  conception  of  an  original  Being,  and 

222  h  purifying  it  of  all  empirical  limitations.     Thus,  though  the 
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Supreme  Being  is  for  purely  speculative  Reason  a  mere 
ideal,  it  is  an  ideal  without  a  flaw,  expressing  the  demand 
which  Reason  necessarily  makes  as  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  can 
establish  by  an  argument  from  the  moral  consciousness  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  Kant  maintains,  then 
our  ideal  will  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  will  enable  us  to 
state  what  must  be  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
For,  the  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  speculative  reason 
has  liberated  us  from  the  tendency  to  identify  phenomenal 
with  ultimate  reality,  and  thus  it  prevents  us  from  predi- 
cating of  a  Supreme  Being  characteristics  which  apply  only 
to  objects  of  experience.  And  not  only  does  speculative 
Reason  free  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  it  enables  us  to 
construct  an  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  is  in  all 
respects  consistent  with  itself.  The  conception  which  is 
thus  formed  is  that  of  a  Being  that  is  absolutely  infinite, 
one,  existing  apart  from  the  world,  eternal,  i.e.,  not  subject 
to  temporal  conditions,  unaffected  by  spacial  limitations, 
etc  All  these  are  purely  transcendental  predicates,  pre- 
supposing liberation  from  the  confusion  of  the  phenomenal 
with  the  real,  and  thus  providing  us  with  a  purified 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way.  Theoretical  reason,  therefore,  is  the 
ally  of  practical  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  supplies  a  perfectly 
self-consistent  ideal  which  is  the  only  possible  basis  of 
Theology. 


1 
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Section  I. — Transitum  from  Ordinary  Moral  Conceptions  to 
the  Philosophical  Conception  of  Morality, 

In  entering  upon  the  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the 
moral  consciousness,  Kant  is  seeking  to  solve  the  problems, 
which  he  originally  announced  as  those  in  which  he  was 
most  interested,  viz.,  the  existence  of  Gk)d,  Freedom  and 
Immortality.  His  investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
knowledge,  as  carried  on  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
is  preparatory  to  the  discussion  upon  which  he  now 
enters.  The  former  problem  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  reign  of  law 
in  nature  with  the  freedom  and  immortality  of  man  and 
the  existence  of  God.  I.  For,  if  man,  like  other  beings,  is 
subject  absolutely  to  the  law  of  natural  causation,  there 
seems  to  hej^si^joX^^'^  for  freedom,  and  therefore  no  place 
for   immort  if,  as    the   school   of  Locke   held, 

knowledge  i  what  falls  within  sensible  expeii.- 

ence,  it  is  in  k-ove  the  existence  of  Grod.\  i  Kant, 

therefore,  fou  \y  to  make  a  critical  investigation 

into  the  power  \  reason  to  solve  these  high  pro- 

blems. The  result  of  his  investigation  is,  as  he  contends, 
to  show  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  what 
he  calls  "  Ideas " ;  in  other  words,  that  the  supersensible  in 
any  form  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  theoretical  reason. 
'  t  the  same  time  we  can  think  or  believe  in  the  super- 

Qsible.     Thus,    although    the    Critique   of    Pure    Eeason 
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compels  us  to  deny  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  noumena, 
it  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
noumena.  In  fact  the  very  character  of  our  knowledge 
is  such  that  we  cannot  fail  to  see  its  essential  limits. 
Knowledge  for  us  is  not  a  complete  whole,  and  as  the  mind 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  complete  whole,  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  whether  we  cannot  establish  the  existence 
of  objects  corresponding  to  the  Ideas  of  reason  by  an 
investigation  into  the  moral  consciousness.  Morality^  is 
obviously  bound  up  with  the  reality  of  a  free  subject ;  Jor, 
ifTnair-isnirdr'ft  be   attributed   to 

himself,  ancf  therefore  thereTwill  b^  np  distinction  ^etweeq 
him  and  .  tha  lifftlp«a  .  things,  -ot  aatoi^  Our  investigation, 
however,  into  the  nature  and  limits  of  knowledge  has  shown 
the  possibility,  and  even  the  probability,  of  the  existence  of 
a  noumenal  self,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
sensible  objects,  but  is  free  or  self-determined.  It  is  to 
the  consciousness  of  such  a  self,  a  self  not  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  objects  of  experience,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  defence  of  freedom  and  the  explanation  of  morality. 
The  limitation  of  knowledge  to  phenomena  gives  us  a  point 
of  view  from  which  we  can  see  the  possibility  of  this  free 
self-determining  subject.  The  principles  of  experience  point' 
beyond  experience,  and  the  main  object  of  the  critical 
consideration  carried  on  by  Kant  in  his  ethical  works,  and 
especially  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness  does 
not  enable  us  to  establish  the  reality  of  freedom,  immor- 
tality and  God.  In  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality,  Kant 
therefore  takes  his  stand  on  the  ordinary  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  tries  to  find  his  way  through  it  to 
the  essential  ideas  of  morals.  Just  as  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  started  from  experience"  and  asked  for  its 
conditions  in  nEnowledge,  so  this  e"lhical  treatise  starts 
from  the  moral  law,  which  Kant  calls  a  quad-f actum, 
and  goes    on    to   ask    what   are  its  conditions.    His  first 
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1 1  object,  therefore,  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  moral 

\lawjai  its  purity, 
/^jy^i    ^The  common  moral  consciousness  is  c^mte  dear  that  there 
'  ^^J  j^^«  y^/^^-hing  ft.hsn1i^tyjy  gfto^  except  a  good  will ;   and  Kant 
^~^         suggests  that  this  is  affirmed  in  the  most  unqualified  sense, 
because  it  is  believed  that  ngjbeing,  human  or  superhuman,  j 
can  hftj^JillftH  ^n<^  t.hftf.  ifl  nnf.  djfitinguiflhed  by  a  gOQ^^mll, 

THe^  ordinary  mind    has    no    hesitation   in    setting   asiiSe,   ~ 
as   irrelevant   to   morality,  all   those   inward   or   outward 
advantages  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.     It 

/will  not  admit  that  a  man  is  good  because  by  nature  he  is 

[endowed  with  superior  intelligence,  nor  does  it  allow  that 
external  advantages,  such  as  great  wealth,  can  be  regarded 
as  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  essential  character  of  a 
man.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  man_  whose  will  is  not  good 
is  pro8peroui~lin(i  happy,  the  moral  consclousness^-feels 
profound  dissatisfaction.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no^  doubt 
that  the  common  opinion  of  men  is,  that  no  ^e  is  worthy 
to  be  happy  who  has  not.agODdJwill. 
2256  .What,  then,  is  ji  good .  will  ?  The  will  is  good,  not 
'      ;      ;  because  it  brings  go6d  consequences,  or  because  the  end 

.aimed  at  is  realised,  but  solely  because  the  ^o4.ia-JBaIIajt_ 
When  Kant  denies  that  the  moral  character  of  an  action  is 
determined  by  its  consequences,  j^|||o  doubt  means  conse- 
quences in  the  way  of  happig,^s0l!4^pie  individual  or  others. 
His  view  is,  therefore,  jb)^  direct  (^'posite  of  that  taken  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  wMfanaintains  that  the  character  of  an 
action  is  deterndned^ptirely  by  its  felicific  consequences. 
An  act  13  good,  accQrdijpiiQJKant,.if  the^t^W  is  good,  or,  what 
/'       is  the  same  thing;  if  ^he  motive  of  the  man  is  solely  and 
entirely  good.     Kanit'fi  second  point  is  that  tlie  googggSOtf — 
a. man'j?  wiU-kjiot. tf>  feeijjmdgfidby  hia  auccefls^io  obtaining 
the  end  at  which  he^  aims.     Thus,  to  take  Mill's  illustration, 
the  moral  act  of  a  man  who  attempts  to  save  another  from 
drowning  purely  from  the  motive  of  duty  is  absolutely  . 
good,  even  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  saving  the  man.     And 
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SO  in  all  other  cases.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  as 
Kant  cautions  us,  that  a  good  will  is  not  the  same  thing     \ 
as  a  mere  good  wish.     The  good  will  is  a  persistent  and      \  1 
resolute  endeavour  to  secure   the  good  end,  and"  nothfii^^   \ -i 

126  a  short  of  that  can  be  called  good.     We  must,  therefore,  ask  ^  '  \  \ 
J266what  is  the  ground  of  this  belief  in  the  good  wilL   JlbftLv    Sj    / 

HEe  true  etrSToi  Me^'tiJStrlSS^Sf^^  ^TUW"  ^\^y 

the  fact~"ti^^r  ^^gJLJ^^^Q^  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of^  '' V^ " 
happiness,  the  end  is  nevy  j>bteined.     This  partly  explains     j    ^ 
why  those  who  begin  by  assuming  that  happiness  is  the  end 
of  life,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  misology,  or  hatred  of 
reason,  when  they  find  that  the  attempt  to  secure  it  by  the 
exercise  of  reason  only  results  in  greater  unhappiness.    The 
true  lesson  from  this  failure  is  tiiat  the  real  funcfcion^jrf     yK/\ 
reason  is  to  enable  man  to  secure  the  true  enTTof  liSTwhiclL-^i   ^'y 

27  a  is  "n^^^h^pihess  "^uFj'gobSneas.)  The  aim  of  reason  in 
iS'^'pracBcal  as  distinguishecl  from  its  theoretical  use,  is  to 
produce  an  absolutely  good  will,  not  a  will  which  is  good 
only  as  a  means  to  happiness.  This  will,  it  is  true,  is  not  y^"  ^ 
the  complete  good,  but  it  is  the  supreme  good,  and  the  (T  a  J 
^  condition  of  there  iDeing  a  complete  good.  ~  In  other  words,^ 
we  can  only  justify  the  natural  desire  iox  happiness  on  the 
ground  that  happiness  should  in  some  sense  be  conditioned, 
by  goodness.  Since  goodness  or  virtue  is  the  object  of 
the  wisdom  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
that  wisdom  in  the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
complete  good  by  aiming  solely  at  happiness  should  result 
in  failure. 

27  h  To_get^  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  anabsolutely 
good  will,  we  must  first  analyse  the  conception  of  duty,  a 
conception  which  is  not  indeed  identical  with  that  of  an 
absolutely  good  will^  but  only  with  a  will  which  is  good  as 
manifested  under  the  limitations  of  our  sensuous  nature  and 
notwithstanding  the  obstruction   of  external  circumstances. 

127  c  What,  thfin«.>.are,jiga,to_anderstand  by  the  tena,jiw<y  ?     In 

tEe  first  place  duty  excludes^  not  only  all  direct  violations 

'"  ^'^ ^  1 
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of  morality,  but  all  acts  the  motive  of  which  is  inclinatioii, 
even~wEen  these  are  not  in  jthemselves  opposed  to  duty. 
Direct  violations  of  duty,  such  as  murder  or  theft,  may  be 
at  once  set  aside,  for  no  one  would  say  that  a  man  does 
his  duty,  who  acts  in  conscious  defiance  of  it.  We  may 
also  set  aside  actions  which,  though  they  are  neither 
contrary  to  duty  nor  proceed  directly  from  natural  inclina- 
tion, are  yet  done  in  order  to  gratify  some  other  inclination, 
as  when  a  shopkeeper  deals  fairly  with  all  his  customers 
because  he  believes  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.     There 

is  much  greater  difficulty  whpn  Hnty  f^^^  ^"^h'ma^pnn  happAnv 

to  coincide.     Thus,  self-preservation  is  at  once  a  duty  and 

"^  in  normal  cases  a  natural  inclination.     Now,  there  is  no 

moral  value  in  self>preservation^which  is'  the  outcome  of 

naturarihclinatlon,  but  only  in  that  which  springs  from 

duty,  though 'natufal"  inclinafibn   wouTd   lead    a'  man  ^to 

do   away  with  his^iifo*—  So  benevolence  is  a  dutyr^^ut 

it  has  no  moral  value   when  it  merely  proceeds  from  a 

sympathetic  disposition.     It  is  only  when  a  man  is  bene- 

^volent  purely  because  he  regards  benevolence  as  a  duty  that 

his  action  is  moral.     An  action  in  short  has  moral  value  in 

'    so  far  as  its  motive  as  well  as  its  content  is  duty. 

228  a      But,  secondly,  the  moral  value  of  an  action  is  determined 

y  \   entirely  by  the  maxim  or  «i}TJAn>.fvfl  prinpiplA  of  jiUjwhicR^ 

y-     it  manifests,  not  by  relation  to  an  object  which  acts  upon 

desire.  ^  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  an  act  majTnot 

attain  its  end,  and  yet  may  be  moral,  while  another  act 

may  attain  an  end  not  inconsistent  with  duty,  and  yet  may 

have  no  moral  value.     The  moral  value  of  an  action  must 

/^\    therefore    lie   solely    in    the    wimtseTf  as  directed    to^'a 

certain  end,  whether  that  eflrNs^obtained  or  not.     The  good 

will    caniiot    be    determined    by    natural    inclination,    and 

therefore  it  must  be  determined  solely  by  the  principle  of 

duty  for  duty's  sake. 

220a      From  "these    two    propositions   it  follows,   thirdly,  that 

duty  may  be  defined  as  the  obligation  Jo  act  ^rom  re vej^ 
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ence  for  law.     I  cannot  reverence  the  result  of  an  actions 
I    can  only  desire    it:  nor  can  I   reverence   any  naturaL. 
inclinatioia,' wEeJBer  my  own  or  another's;  the  only  thing  /    M 
I    can    reverence  _i8    a    ISW,'^  which  is~  the    groun4  „of 
detennination   of  my  will,  a  principle  which  overmasters 
myToatuSd  mcUnation  or  at  least   allows   it  to   have  no 
influence  in  determining  my  action.     But,  when  all  desire 
and  every  object  of  desire  is  excluded,  nothing  is  left  to 
determine  the  will  except  objectively  the  law  itself,  and 
subjectively  pure  reverence  for  it.     Thus  arises  the  maxim 
to  obey  the  moral  law  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  natural 

I  b  inclination.  No  anticipated  good  in  the  way  of  pleasure  to 
oneself  or  even  the  happiness  of  others  can  determine  the 
moral  nature  of  an  action,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  in  the 
will  alone  that  the  highest  or  unconditioned  good  is  to  be 
fbund.  Moral  good  therefore  consists  solely  in  the  coor - 
sciousness  of  the  law  in^itself  as  determining  the  will. 
Only"  a^atibnai  being  can  ^ave  this  consciousness^jTor  a 
purdy.efifflisitiye  being^^never  m  above  immediate  inclina- 
tion;  and  such  a  being  is  good  when  his  will  is  good, 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

)  a  What,  then,  is  the  character  of  a  law,  the  idea  of  which 
is  to  determine  the  wiH~hld€peTldentIy'  of  all  desire  and 
therefore  of  all  consequences  in  the  way  of  happiness,  a  law 
which  we  are  entitled  to  call  good  absolutely?  gince  the 
will  must  in  no  way  be  moved  by  desire  for  happiness,  it 
is  obvious^that  the  principle  of  the  will  must  be  absolutely 
universal,  i.e,,  it  must  be  a  law,  not  for  persons, under 
particular  conditions,  but  one  which  is  applicable  to  all  men 
under  an^^ircumstances.  The  law  aflBrms  that  we  must 
actitin  such  a  way  that  the  maxim  of  our  action  may 
hi  ^the  force  of  a  universal  law.  Nothing  less  than  this 
irf^J^isistent  with  moral  law,  and  even  in  their  ordinarj- 
^dgnrents  men  recognise  the  validity  of  this  principle. 
When  they  judge  the  actions  of  themselves  or  others,  they 
tacitly  or  expressly  ask  whether  those  actions  are  binding 


J 
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2305  upon  all  men.  "Ab  a  matter  of  fact  no  monj^oinciple  is 
based  upon  feding,  &«  IfT  nfiiiftlTy"giipppaed,  but  in  rgallj^n 
^bscurely  thought^  me^apA^^ic,  wluch  is^^present  in  the  mind 

of  ftvftry  fnftTi"aa^_jftrt    nf  hifl   r^^tii'ni^pl    fannlfy        This   18 

'soon  discovereiSrby  any  teacher  who  subjects  his  pupil  to  a 
little  Socratic  interrogation  in  regard  to  the  imperative  of 
duty  and  its  application  to  the  moral  estimate  of  conduct " 
(H.  7.  178).  The  conscience  of  men  gives  forth  an  unmis- 
'  takable  sound,  the  moment  it  is  freed^  from  the  deceptive 
influence  of  passing~natural  inclination,  y  No  one,  for  example, 
has  any  difficulty  in  rejecting  lying  as  inconsistent  with  the 
very  idea  of  law ;  for  he  sees  at  once  that  if  he  may  make 
false  promises,  every  one  may  do  so  with  equal  justification. 
Thus  his  maxim  is  self-contradictory;  for,  if  every  one  lied 
there  would  be  no  lying,  since  no  one  would  believe- 
another.  Obviously,  therefore,  we  cannot  without  self- 
contradiction  will  that  the  maxim  to  make  false  promises 

231  a  should  become  a  universal  law.  Duty,  then,  as  we  may 
conclude,  is  the  obligation  to  act  from  pure  reverence  for 
the  moral  law,  t.e.,  in  entire  independence  of  sensuous 
desire.  This  is  the  only  motive  of  a  good  will,  a  will 
which  is  good  without  limitation. 

2316  Man,  however,  not  only  possesses  reason^  but  he  has  by 
nature  certain  wants  and  desires,  in  the  coniglete^satis- 
faction  of  which  he  places  his  hapginess.  Hf^^^  ftrifleft"ft^ 
'  conflict  in  his"  mind,— reason  prescribing  absolute  con- 
formlty  tO"~duty,  and^esif e  inciting  him  to  seek  for 
happiness.  From  this  conflict  issues  a  natural  dialectic,  ie., 
a  kind  of  practical  illusion,  proceeding  from  the  disposition 
to  relax  the  binding  obligation  of  duty  in  order  to  allow  of 

231c  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  desires.  This  praog^^cal 
conflict  of  motives  forces  men  to  enquire  into  the  rel'anfii^ 
of  desire  to  reason ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  upoi^.,.«iAe 
problem  of  moral  philosophy,  a  problem  which  cannot  b^ 
solved  in  the  practical  any  more  than  in  the  theo|;etical 
sphere,   without   a   thorough   criticism    of   human  reason. 
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Obviously  we  cannot   be  permanently  satisfied  with  two 
mutuaTly~^oiitiiadictory^  prtncipB^^^  only  .Jf  ay  of 

determining  which    is    to    be    accepted    is    by    a   sj>ecial 
JQvestiggition.  ' 

32    Section  II. — Transition  from  Popidar  Moral  Philosophy 
to  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality. 

Kant^»  ^^i<i^?t-  in  t^^'**  gftAHnn  ia  txi  ahnvf  tlie.nfifiQ.s8iliy_. . 
of  going  beyond  the  ethics  which  is  based  simply  upon 
^^oScien^   or  the  ordinary  moral  judgments  of  men,  and       V 
^enquirmg   into    the   ultimate    basis    of   all    morality,   an 
enquiry^  wmch~Ieads  us   beyond   experience   to    the  basis 
of  morality  in  pure  reason. 

la      The  conception  of  dujby,ji8  we  have  seen^ij_^nipJo3^ 

the  ordinary  judgments  of   the   moral   consciousness.     I|;_    1 
jvould  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  based    (  >"" - 
^ponlexpenegfier   Sb~Tar  from  this  being  true,  we  cannot 
point  to  a  single  instance  in  which   we  can  affirm  with 
absolute  certainty^  that  an^actionjbas  been  done  purely  from 
duty,  though  no  doubt  it  is  easy  enough  to  fi^nd  examples 
of  actions  which  are  not  opposed  "to  duty,  as  in  the  case  of 
self-preservation  previously  referred  to.     Any  attempt  in 
fact  to  T)a8e  duty  upon  our  experience  of  what  men  have 
done  must  end  in  fai]|^e,  and  inevitably  lead  to  doubt  of 
the  whole  conception.     We  must  therefore  recognise  that 
the  sole^bafflis  of  duty  is  reason,  which  tells  us  what  ought  /"^  >j 
tQ._b§  done  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  what  has  ^ 
been..done.     Absolutely  disinterested  friendship  is  a  duty, 
although  there  may  never  have  been  an  actual  instance 
of  it. 

^a      IJgr^is  the  moral  law  binding  only  upon  man:  it  is 
v^gually  obligatory  upon  all  rational  beings,  and  upon  these  \^ 
absolutely  and  necessarily  under  all  conditions  and  without 
reservation.     If  this  is  not  admitted,  morality  cannot  be 
objective,  but  can  only  be  a  statement  of  what  should  be 
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done    under  special  conditions.     Obviously  a  law  of  this 

apodTcfic  chamcLer,  tt'laW  j^hich  prescribes  jrtiatjhQuld 

be,  done  uniyerfially  and  necessarily^  canno^^  derived  from 

experience;  for  no  generalisation  from  experience  can  toke 

us  I)ey6nd  generality ;  it  may  tell  us  what  has  been  done  in 

many  cases,  but  it  can  never  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done 

in  all  possible  cases. 

H,  256      "  It  would  in  fact  be  very  unfortunate  if  morality  could 

be  derived  from  examples.     If  a  moral    example   is   set 

before  me,  I  must  first  bring  it  .tQ  thfi^test^of  principlea 

of  morality  before  I  can  determine  whether  it  is  worthy  to 

serve  as  an  original  example,  t.«.,  as  a  pattern,  and  it  can  in 

,'>     no  sense  TuTfrnsh  me  wiHi  an  authoritative   conception   of 

morality.     Even  the  Holy  One  of  the  Gospels  must  first 

be  compared  with  our  ideal  or  moral  perfection  before  wfi 

can  recognise  Himras  ar  pattern ;  and'so  He  says  of  Himself, 

*  Why  call  ye  Me  (whom  ye  see)  good ;  there  is  none  good 

H,  257  (the  archetype  of  the  good)  but  God  only  (whom  ye  do  not 

I  see).'     Whence,  then,  do  we  derive  the  conception  of  G^ 

;'  as  the  supreme  good  ?     Entirely  from  the  idea  of  moral  A. 

<  perfection,    which    reason    frames   a  priori,   and    connecte 

inseparably  wifh'the  conception  of  a  free  will.     In  moral 

action  imitation  has  no  place:  examples  merely  serve  to 

stimulate  our  moral  efifort  by  showing  beyond  doubt^tha^ 

what  the  law  commands  can  be  realised ;  they  supply  us 

with  concrete' instances  of  what  the  practical  rule  expresses 

in  a  more  general  form,  but  they  can  never  justify  us  in 

setting  aside  the  true  original,  which  lies  in  reason,  and 

,  .    guiding  ourselves  by  examples." 

"uV    '  The   principles  of  morality   must  therefore   be  entirely 

t^^^ j^  ^    jj7  \  independent  of  experience,  and  must  derive  their  authority 

^"•^  "J^  ^     T  solely  from  reason.     If   there  is  any  real    philosophy  of_^ 

.-'^  /      u  L   naorality  at  all,   we  may  assume  that   moral   conceptions, 

**  ^  ''*  ^i'   and  the  principles  based  upon  them,  are  absolutely  a  prtorC 

v'^  '^\'  233c  This  philosophy  or  metaphysic  of  morality  must  studiously 

f\    exclude  all  empirical  elements,  and  cannot  be  based  even 
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upon  theolc^cal  conceptions  And  not  only  is  it  the 
indispensable  basis  for  a  sound  theory  of  duty,  but  it  is 
also  of  great  value  in  the  actual  conduct  of  life;  for  the 
idea  of  duty,  when  it  is  grasped  by  reason  in  its  purity^.^ 
hairjo~"powerTuI  an  influence  on  the  heart  of  man,  that  it 
is  able  to  master  the  strongest  natural  desire. 

la      From  what  has  been  said  we  learn  three  things:  firstly, 
that  all  moral  conceptions  proceed  from    reason    entirely 
a  priori'.  seconcDy^tffiit  it  is  of  supreme  Importance  to  set  . 
^hft  ^^nceptiops  and..lawa.  of.  moralitjLJbefore  the  mind  in       i      ,^ 
their  purity ^  and  that  not  merely^  in  the  interest  jof_a  true        ^ .  S<  ^ 
iheory  of  morality,  but_^o jis^ jn^aicl^  in  jpractical  life ; 
and^jhirdly,  that  the  principles  of  pure  practical  reason, 
unlike  those  of^theoreticaf  ^reason^  do  not  depend  in  any  \ 

sense  upon  the  peculiar  chaiyter^of^  bPt  ^rft  Hp.py^  j 

frOTi  the  very  conception  of  a  rational  being,  and^  therefore       ^' 
apply  to  all  rational  bein^g^ 

%b  J^opular  philosophy  makes  an  appeal  to  the  common 
judgmenti  of  men'ihsuppprt  of  its  contention  that  certain 
actsafe^Ust,  honest,  etc  Since,  however,  no  philosophy 
can  resf  simply  upon  an  appeal  to  experience,  it  is  necessary 
to^jeek  for  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  moral  judgments. 
To  show  that  a  metaphysic  of  morality  is  necessary,  we 
must  start  at  the  point  where  practical  reason  prescribes  ^ 
general  rules  of  action,  and  follow  the  steps  by  which  it  \'' 
reaches  the  conception  of  duty.  -^» 

4  c      There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  a  being,  the 
operafibns  or"  which  simply  conform  to  law,  and  a  being 
Jtbat  c^nseioij^      conforms   to  .law.     The  former  is  deter- 
mined  externally,  or  in  the  way  of  mechanical  causation, 
while  the  latter  may  be  determined  by  reason.  _  For  only 
^ajailQoal  beingj  a  beings jbhat  has  the  consciousness  of  law,  - 

^  can  act  from  principles ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  only  a  1  K w^J'^^ 
rational  beinp^  has  a  will."    As  reason  is  essential  tcTThe  \>  vx^i-VU 
4^dpction   ot  acts  iroin   laws,   will  Is  the   same   thing  as 
practical  reason :  "it  is  reason  expressed  in   action.     Now,  ^ 
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/  will  or  practical  reason  may  exist  either  in  a  being  whose 

wHl  is  infallibly  determined  by  reason,  i.e.,  a  being  who 

desires "onlyniEat    which    reason   prescribes   as  absoiuiiely 

good,  orTn^[^Wng_jwJh^  not  invariably^Tft 

V  harmony  with  reaspp.     As  a  matter  of  fact  man  is  of  the 

latter  character.     In  his  case  acts  which  he  recognises  as 

objectively  necessary  are  subjectively  accidental ;  i.g.j^  though 

his  reason  recognises  that  he  Q]^g^  to  do  them,  he  yet  may 

act;  noTHro!irf6fiS6n,  but  trdm  sensu'(5ny'd5Stter"  Hence  the 

I  determination  of  "his  will  by"UbjwtlV(rtawr  presents  itself 

to  him  as  an  obligation  to  obey  them,  not  as  the  spon- 

i'a  taneous  expression  of  his  will.    Eeason,  therefore^commands 

|u      obedience  to  its  objective  principle,  and  the  formulation  of 

V    lP6  6*its    command    is    an    imperative.     The    term    "ought,"   as 

II     expressive  of  an  imperative,  indicates  that  the  will  Ti"  not 

'     necessarily  in  conformity  with  the  objective  law  j)JLlfia8on.  ^ . 

Now,  that  is  practically  good,  which  determines  the  will  by 

objective  principles,  i.e.,   principles  which  apply  to  every 

.^y^  rational  being.     There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 

^^C".        good  and   pleasure;    for  pleasure  as  a  motive  is  due  to 

^sJ  \      subjective  causes,  which  vary  with   the  sensibility  of  the 

\J.y      individual,  while  a  principle  of   reason    is^  valid    for    alL_ 

236  a  X  perfectly  good'  wilT  "agrees  with  the    rational   will   of 

man    in    conforming    to    objective    laws,   or    laws   of   the 

good,  but  it  differs  in  not  being  under  an  obligation  to 

conform    to   them.     An    imperative    has    no   meaning   as 

applied  to  the  divine  will  or  any  "other  holy  wiU^.auch  a 

•   ^      will  being  by  its  very  nature  in  harmony  with  the  law  of^ 

reason.     Imperatives  are  therefore  limited  to  beings  whose 

will  is  imperfect,  such  8ls  the  will  of  man,  expressing  as 

they  do  the  relation  of  objective  law  to  an  imperfect  will. 

236  h      All  imperatives  are  either  hypothetical  or  categoricaL 

In  the  case  of  a  hypothetical  imperatfve,  sucli  ItsHTat  which 

arises  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  wealth,  if  we  will  the 

end  we  must  also  will  the  means  by  which  the  end  can  be 

obtained;    while  the  categorical  imperative  commands   us 
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to  will  an  act  for  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an 

86  c  end.  Every  practical  law  amrms  tnat  a  cefEain  acHon  is 
good,  and  Uierefore  ought  to  be  done  by  a  rational  being. 
If  the  act  is  good  merdy  as  a  means  to  something  else  the 
imperative  is  hypothetical     If  the  act  is  good  in  itself 

57  a  the  imperative  is  categorical.  Thus  an  imperative  supplies 
the  practical  rule  for  a  will  that  may  not  will  the  good, 
either  from  ignorance  or  through  the  influence  of  maxims 
opposed  to  the  objective  principles  of  a  practical  reason ;  in 
other  words,  maxims  which  are  based  upon  sensuous  desire. 

Hypothetical  imperatives  may^be  further  distinguished      v, 
fas  proHenmtic.  and^.^f^^  the  fbrineftelliiig  us  what  n 

actions  are  good  relatively  to  a  certain  possible  end,  such 
as  wealt^rthe  Ta{{eF"wErat  is  gop^_^]^iX'^jt<>_  ^B..^^^?^ 
end,  viz.,  happiness.  In  contrast  tp„  the§.e  a  Qategqrical 
imperative,  which  commands  an  act  without  limitation,  is 
fim^apodictic  or  absolutely  necessary  practicarprincipte.         ' 

7c~  Problematic  princfples  lire  infinite  in  number,  since  they 
include  every  act  that  is  capable  of  being  willed  by  a 
rational  being  with  a  view  to  some  particular  end.     jThere 

rc^is,  however,  one  hypothetical  principle,  namely  the  asser- 
toncTtEe  principle  of  happiness,  which  all  rational  finite 
bS£p^s"senslHve^W~~as  a  matter  of  fact  seek  to  realise^     ^ 
since'liature  makes  them  desire  pleasure  and  dislike  pain.  \ 
.25islj8_ A .  fejpo^  imperative,    for    the    means    is  \ 

distinct  from   the  end  jind  Js  _not  willed  for   itself,      It    ^ 
may  be  called  the  maxim  of  prudence,  because  it  involves 
nothing  more  than  skill  in  the  choice  of  means  to  an  end;    /,  ^ 
for,  though  it  is  always  willed  by  us  as  sensitive  beings,     | 
it^isjot^  imposel'uponrjrsT^  ' 

B  a  of  action.  Setting  aside  hypothetical  imperatives  there 
remains,  as  the  only  categorical  imperative,  the  direct 
command  to  do  an  act  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  /This  imperative  must  spring  directly  out  of 
reason,  and  must  directly  connect ""liTie "act  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  will  of  the  rational  being  as  such.     It  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  special  kind  of  act,  or  with  the 
consequences  expected  to  result  from  it  in  the  way  of 
pleasure,  but  solely  with  the  principle  or  motive  of  the 
agent,  and  may  properly  be  called  the  imperative  of 
morality. 

238  6      There  is  an  analogy  between  the  problem  of  knowledge 

and  the  problem  of  morality.  The  question  in  which  the 
former  was  summed  up  was,  as  we  have  seen:  How  are 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  knowledge  possible  ?  Simi- 
larly, the  mam^  problem  of  ethics  is:  How  are  a  rtriori 
synthetic  judgments~^f  moraJity^  possjble  ?  Now,  when  we 
consider ^He  threekinds  of  imperatives,  which  have  just 
been  distinguished,  we  find  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  answer  to  the  question:  How  are  problematic 
imperatives  possible  ?  for  in  this  case  the^mperative  merely 
tells  us  that  if  a  particular  end  is  sought,  we  must  employ 
'the  means  fbr  the  attainment  of  that  endl  This  imperative 
of  skill,  as  it  may  also  be  called,  is  therefore  an  analytic 
judgment.  All  that  the  imperative  implies  is,  that  in  the 
idea  of  willing  the  end  there  is  directly  implied  the  willing 
of  the  acts  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  No 
doubt  certain  synthetic  judgments  of  knowledge  are  pre- 
supposed in  the  willing  of  the  means  to  the  end,  but  these 
are  not  synthetic  judgments  of  morality,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  of  the  will. 

239  a      It  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  assertoric 

imperative.  Every  one  desires  happiness,  but  no  onejean 
give  a  precise  statement  of  what  he  means  by  Jt^  If_ 
we  could  tell  precisely  wherein  happiness  consists,  the 
imperative  of  prudence  would  obviously  be  analyti(L;_ftBi 
we  may  therefore  say,  notwithstanding  its  difference  from 
the  problematic  imperative,  that  like  it  the  imperative  of 
prudence  commands  that  he  who  wills  the  end  should  will 
the  means.  No  deduction  or  justification  of  either  of  these 
imperatives  is  therefore  required,  both  being  analytic.       "^ 

240  a      The  real  difficulty  is  to  justify  the  categorical  imperative. 
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We  cannot  say  that  here  the  end  is  presupposed,  and  that  { 
the  only  question  is  with  regard  to  the  means.     Nor  can 
we  base  such  an  imperative  upon  experience,  for  no  number  I 
of  instances  can  ever  establish  a  universal  and  necessary 
proposition.     JExperience^may  tell  us  what  has  been  done,         y^\ 
but  it  <5an^never  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done.  "  We  musT^^     '  ; 
merefore  be  atile  to  show  that  the   categorical  imperative 
cannot  be  reduced  to  hypothetical  imperatives.  " 

0*  '  TEis"^  quite  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  only  a  categorical 

■imperative  can  have  the  dignity  of  a  mactical  law,  that  is, 

Hof  alprinciple  which  is  binding  upon  ^U/men  in  ^y) possible 

"circumstances.     The  two  other  imperatives  presuppose    al 

^  cef Eain  end  which  is  not  absolutely  accessary ;    and  there-' 

fore  they  must  be  regarded  as  contingent,  since  the  end 

may   be    denied;     but,   in    the    case    of    the    categorical 

imperative,   the   end .  cannot   possibly  be   denied    without 

denial  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  law. 

Oc  But,  how  are  we  to  justify„ji  categorical  imperative,  or 
unconditioned  law  of  morality^  ?  Here  we  have  what  claims 
to  £e  an  a  priori  synthetic  judgment  of  morality,  a  judgment 
therefore  which  cannot  be  derived  from  experience ;  and  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  the  deduction,  or  justification,  of  such 
a  judgment  will  be  less  difficult  than  the  corresponding 
deduction  of  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  knowledge. 

Od/    Let  us  begin   with  an   analysis  of  the  conception  of  a 
\categorical  imperative,  in  order  to  see  if  we  cannot  extract  ^ 
fhom    it     the    formula   of    morality.      This    enquiry    will 
i  correspond  to  what  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Keason  j 
called  the  metaphysical  deduction  of  the  categories.     We 
assume  Jn  the  meantime  that  there  is  a  categorical  impera- 
tive, and  we  simply  ask  what  must  be  its  character.     This 
is  a  comparatively  simple  question,  the  only  difficult  ques- 
tion being  how  we  can  establish  the  objective  validity  of 
the  asserted  categorical  imperative. 

la  From  the  conception  of  a  hypothetical  imperative 
nothing   can    be    derived    until    we   know   the   conditions 
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I  under  which  it  applies.     It  is  different  in  the  case  of  a 
rcategoricanimperative;  for,  from   the  mere  conception   of 
I  such  an  imperative  we  can  tell  at  once  what  it  must  imply.  ^/ 
I  This  imperative  aflSrms    that  the  subjective  principle  by 
wHcK_jhe^iir^6T  the  agentL  is  to  be  JeternunedT  must  • 
conforgiJto.  the  objective  pnpci^  t.g..  that  the  ; 

motive  and  the  content  of  the  law  muiat  coincide.  The  i 
law  applies  universally,  or  indepenHently  of  all  special  I 
conditions,  and  hence  the  maxim  on  which  the  agent  acts  t 
must  be  solely  and  entirely  this,  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  J 
24|&law  under  all  possible  conditions.  There  is,  therefore,  but ! 
one  categorical  imperative,  which  may  be  thus  stated :  I 
"Act  in  conformity  with  that  maxim,  and  that  maxim  only,  [; 
which  you  can  at  the  same  time  will  toHBe  a  universalj 
law."^  '  ' 

241c      If  all   imperatives    of   duty   proceed   from   this   single 
^  imperative,  we  can  indicate  what  we  mean  by  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  although  we  may  not  be^  able  to  show 
241  d  that  from  it  specific  duties  can  be  derived.    iJ?Qxes..s^jg^8Peak 


I  of  a  law  of  nature,  we  mgan^law  which  applies  univereally 
1  to  s^^I  events.     In  the  present  connexion  the  law  is  that  of 
mechanical   causation.     If  there   are   laws  of  duty,   they  i/ 
must  agree  with  laws  of  nature  in  being  universal ;  in  other 
words,  though  they  proceed  from   the   will  of   a  rational 
•  being,  they  will  yet  outwardly  resemble  fixed  laws  of  nature. 

The  universal  imperative  of  duty  may  therefore  be  stated 
in  this  form :  "  Act  as  if  the  maxim  from  which  you  act 
,*/*   ^^      were   to    become   through    your   Will^^a    universal  law  of 
.'^  242 a  nature.*^     If  we  examine  our  consciousness  in  casBsr  wiiere 
we  act  in  violation  of  duty,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not 
really  will  that  the    maxim    from    which    we  act  should 
become  a  universal  law :   what  we  really  will  is  that  the 
^Taw  should  remain  in  force,  but  that  an  exception  should  be 
"made  in  our  favour,  or  under  what  we  try  to  think  are  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  •'  Hence,  if  we  looked  at  every- 
thing from  the  same  point  of  view,  the   point  of  view  of 
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reason,  we  should  see  that  there  was  really  a  contra- 
diction in  our  will,  the  contradiction  that  a  principle 
is  rec(^ised  to  be  objectively  necessary,  and  yet  to  be 
subjectively  contingent  or  to  admit  of  exceptions.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  but  we  try  to  avoid  the  contradiction  by  making 
our  own  case  an  exception  to  the  universal  law. 

The  reasoning  by  which  Kant  reaches  his  fiT8t;_fpriIll^ 
^^of  moHEty  is  ^uBsl'aritially'asToIIows.     Man  as  a  rational 

in  a  purely  mechanical  way;  on  the  contrary,  his  action 
presuppoa^iLlie  cunsiuuugijjggng^  wHcR^e  may^br  ||"]i>^ 

may  not  obey.     This    law    presents  itself  tn    liir^   ^n  at\   [ 
/  imperatJyiCZ^MftJlg^  he    finds   in    himself  certain    natural 
desireSj^  the^  ckjms^of  jyhich  jto^  d  T®??9^ 

j:££^sea,lii-.aQknqwledge.  /  Thus  the    pure    coQgfiiausaess-joL 
self  is  bound  up  witE"  the    willing   of  a   universal  law.  ^  .       / 
j  BenceThe  formula Y"^ Act  ^^tTtfaie  maxim Tfom  which  yoiT 
I    act  were  to  become  through  your  wifi  a"  universal  law  of 
I    nature/'      This    does  lioT^meEffitert^  action 'Is    fo^^   be~ 
^    determined  by  a  law  of  nature,  but  only  that  a  law  of 
nature  is  employed  as  the  type  or  analogue  of  a  free  act ; 
in  other  words,  the  law  must  have  the  universality  and 
inviolability  characteristic  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  not  its 
external  necessity. 

By  the  application  of  this  formula,  as  Kant  contends,  we 
can  at  once  determine  the  moral  character  of  any  proposed 
course  of  action.  Consider  (1)  duties  of  perfect  obligation 
to  oneself,  and  take  as  an  illustration  the  question  whether 
suicide  is  in  any  case  justifiable.  Suppose  that  the  natural 
desire  to  maintain  one's  life^Jbas^ceased  to  operate  in  a  man, 
is  Tie' justified  in  making  away  with  himself?  In  order  to 
tesf"Ehe^  nfaxim,  the  individual  is  asked  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  result  if  not^merely  he  but  every  one  acts  in  the 
same  way.  The  result  must  evidently  he  a  contradiction,  for 
^"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  natural  system  in  which  the 
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y  same  feelingjkhe  tendency, of  which  is  to  impel  men  tojbhe 
preservation  or  furtherance  of  life,  should  by  a  universal 
law  of  nature  lead'ThemTiT^elf^destfuctlon.''  (2)  As  an 
instance  of  a  duty  bf  perfect  ohligation  to  others,  consider 
the  question  of  the  right  to  borrow  without  the  possibility 
'^  of  repaying  the  debt  A  promise  to  repay  a  debt  implies 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise 
is  made  in  the  good  faith  of  the  person  who  makes 
the  promisa  Suppose,  then,  that  we  universalise  lying 
promises,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  could  be  no  sucli 
promises,  since  no  one  would  believe  another.  Hence  tbd 
very  conception  of  a  promise  is  contradictory  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  universally  binding.  (3)  As  an  example  of 
the  breach  of  a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation,  Kant  cites  the 
case  of  a  man  who  refuses  to  cultivate  a  natural  talent 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  nature.  Here,  as  he 
admits,  there  is  nothing  unthinkable  in  the  supposition  of  a 
whole  community  in  which  every  one  fails  to  cultivate  his 
peculiar  gifts,  but  he  argues  that  the  universalisation  of 
>^  the  maxim  of  idleness  contradicts  the  rational  will  Every 
man  in  virtue  of  his  reason  must  admit  that  what  exists 
for  a  certain  purpose  should  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 
Natural  talents  exist  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  a  community  of  rational  beings  all 
violating  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  is  inconsistent  with 
the  formula  of  morality.  (4)  Lastly,  the  maxim  of  selfish- 
ness cannot  be  universalised  without  contradicting  the 
rational  will.  No  doubt  the  human  race  might  subsist 
although  every  one  refused  to  help  his  neighbour,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  will  that  such  a  principle  Should  become  a 
universal  law  of  nature;  for  if  every  one  were  equally 
selfish,  no  one  would  get  help  from  others,  and  thus  he^.. 
would  defeat  his  own  end. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  reasoning  of  Kant  that  the 

^  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  maxim  cannot  be  established  by 

asking  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  universalised.     There  is 
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nothing  self-contradictory  in  the  conception  of  universal 
suicide,  or  universal   lying,   or   indeed  of  any  conception 
whatever  in  its  abstraction.     What  underlies  Kant's  ai 
ment  is  the  tacit  assumption  that  life  and_  society  are  goo( 
"whence  it  no  ^ouBtToIIows  that  the  destruction  of  life  an 
8dcrel;y  is  contrary  to   a  rational  will.     This    assumptioi 
becomes  more  expHcirTn'lSant,  when  he  goes  on  to  defend 
duties  of  imperfect  obligation  on  the  ground,  not  that  the 
opposite"  is  inconceivable,  but  that  it  is  incompatible  with  a 
rational  or  impartial  will. 

3 o^    As  the  result  of  our  investigation  so  far,  then,  we  have 

learned,  firstly,  that  the  conception  of  ..d.Utj  JUnat,  „be»  .^ 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  (»te£orical  iiape^^fi;..,ajid..WieL 
have  even  discovered,  secondly^^lre^  lomula  Jn  „which  jit 
must"6e  expressed  ff  it  is 'possible  at  alL  What  we  have 
now  to  ask  is  whether  we,  can  prove  a  jgrwi  that  tjiere 
actually  is  an  imperative,^whichj8^b^^^  all  rationjil        O^ 

jfeingsi  anT"th^re^^^  ourselves  as  rational.  -^ 

36  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  principle  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  human  nature.  In  the  investigation 
into  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  Kant  was  led  to  maintain 
that  the  forms  of  perception  and  of  thought  are  peculiar  to 
man,  or  at  least  to  all  finite  beings  as  such :  they  are  not 
determinations  of  ultimate  reality,  but  are  only  forms  of 

—  our  experience.     The  prinr.iple^ -morality, jua  he  r.nntrf^nds,u 
must  have  absolutely  universal  validity,  and  therefore  it  isT| 

_noi;  enough  to  show  that  this  principle  applies  to  all  men  :  I 
we  must  be  able  to  prove  that  it  applies  to  all  rational !'(';; 
Teings,  and~thairift'th6  case  of  beings  who  possess  a  sensuous  # 

-  nature  it  must  take  the  form  of  an  imperative. 

\Sc  Must  all  rational  beings,  then,  determine  the  value  of 
their  actions  by  asking  whether  the  maxims  of  their  will 
can  be  universalised  ?  If  thergJuL^ogich  a  law,  it  must  be 
derivable  a  priori  from^the  ^ery  ide^  of  a  rational  will, 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  human 
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nature.  Thus  we  are  forced  to  go  entirely  beyond  the 
realm  orexperience,  and  to  enter  the  realm  of  metaphysic 
or  pufg  ideas, jfor  the  Wftgle^  la^  m  r^ard  to  the 

will  in  itself^o  feras  iL?£^?Jl^!™!5?^ii2l5!L'^^^  The 

Jvill  mu8lL„.thffefo'^  ^  separated  altogether  from  every 
empirical  element,  and  determined  entirely  by  reason  or 
a  priori  The  truth  Is  tKat  JESre  is  no  will  In  the  pr^ec^ 
'  sense  of  the  term,  except  for  a  being  capable  of  deternamffig 
itself  to  act  from  the  consciousness  of  certain  laws ;  in  other 
words,  wiUntfelongs  onlynto  a  rational  being.  The  object 
or  end  which  reason  originates  must  be  binding  upon 
all  beings  possessed  of  reason.  We  must  therefore  dis- 
tinguish between  subjective  ends,  as  based  upon  nfttijj^l 
inclination,  and  objective  ehds^  which  spring  from  motives 
that  hold  for  all  rational  beings.  Principles  of  action  whicE~ 
are  independent  iif -all jaubjjEitiye_en^^ 
are  based  purely  upon  the  universality  of  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  principfes  that  depend  upon  siiSJectrve  ends  are 
material,  being  determined  by  the  special  susceptibility  of 
the  individual  under  certain  given  conditions.  I^m  their 
very  nature  the  latter  cannot  be  universal  and  necessary 
246  a  principres^nSut  are~1£erely  hypothetical  imperatives.  But, 
if  therg  iygrrubBolute  end,  an  end  in  H6eI^Jnjhis  will  Be" 
/  \  ^^  ,  the  only  possible  cat^orical  imperative  or  practical  law. 
'^^yj^j^ft // A  rational  being  by  its  very  nature li"^ an  end,  which 
^.  >  ^, .  can  'heveriJC*Te|:'(iTasd*%  1EI^"  offi^  endT"  But 

,x  no  object  of  natural  desire  can  have  more  than  a  con- 
ditional value,  for  its  vatw  dcpCTds  entirely  upon  its  being 
desired  by  this  or  that  individual.  Nor  can  any  natural 
desire  itself,  or  the  want  that  springs  from  it,  have  an 
absolute  value ;  on  the  contrary,  every  rational  being  must 
wish  to  be  free  from  the  influence  of  natural  desire.  ^^1 
mon-rational  beings  have  only  the  relative  value  of  means, 
and  are  therefore  called  things,  while  rational  beings  -Me 
called  persons,  because  they  are  ends  in  themselves,  and 
ought  never  to  be  treated  as  means.     It  is  only  in  persons, 
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then,  that  we  find  objective  ends,  or  beings  whose  existence 
^8  anjnd  in  itself;   and  indeed  apart  from  them  we  coul3" 
not  pointniid^anytbing^tirat  had/lm^  valuej   there- 

fore, it  would   be  impossible  without  them  to  show  that 
""there  Is  any  suprgfiie  pwctlCAl"  pfincfple  whatever. 

6  a    ""fjrftnjhiTig    f.Tift   P.Yiftti^n(>fi   of   such    a    principle,  it    must  / 
evidently  be  an  objectivejgrindplejrf  the  will,  or  a,  univer-/ 
saTprgCtlcal  law^.."Thr8r  principle  must  be  based  upon  the  > 
existence  of  that  which  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  therefore 
that  which  is  necessarily  an  end  for  every  rational  being. 
Every  man,  in  virtue  of  his  rational  nature,  presents  his  own-^^ 
existence  to  himself^  an  absolute  end.     Hftnr^,  t.hftrfl  ia   / 
In^manJlXa-^Jibjofltivs  ^nd,  ^^"'^^'^ting  T  his  own  existence 
_  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  (2)  an  objective  end,  consisting Jn 
the  rational  nature  "common  tq^  all  men.     Thus  we  get  th^'t 
r'^crjcftj,  rr>p^rftt.ivft  :  «  Act  sg^  m  to  jise  humanity,  whether  I 
3n_jour  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  another,  always  asjj|    /^^ 
an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means.'! 

This  second  formula  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same 
examples  as  were  employed  in  the  illustration  of  the  first 
formula.  (1)  Suicide  is  inconsistent  with  the  demand  to 
treat  oneself  as  an  end,  since  it  regards  one's  existence 
merely  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  endurable  state 
of  feeling.  (2)  In  making  deceitful  promises,  I  am  using 
another  as  a  means  to  my  ends,  not  treating  him  as  an  end 
in  himself.  (3)  To  neglect  the  development  of  one's  natural 
powers  is  not  to  treat  oneself  as  an  end,  for  as  a  man  I 
am  called  upon  to  further  whatever  belongs  to  me  as  man. 
(4)  If  I  am  to  treat  humanity  in  the  person  of  others  as 
an  end,  I  am  called  upon  to  further  their  ends  as  if  they 
were  my  own.  . 

166      Combining  the  two  first  formulas,  we  obtain,  as  Kant  y| 

contends,   a^JthinLJEfiamula.     For,   firstly,   the    categorical  / 

imperative  applies   universally  "WalT  rational   beings,  and    ; 

not  merely   within  the  limits   of  human  experience;  aijcl,' i^ 

'^secondly,  it  is  not  only  a  subjective  end,  an   end  which/ 
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as  a  matter  of  fact  men  desire,  but  an  objectivfi^find,  to 

which  all^tjeclive  eriasjnust  be  brought  into  subjectionj 

'     and  therefore  it  must  proceed  entirely  froinjreason.  ^he 

i     objective  ground  of  all  laws  of  action  is  the  rule  aniLform 

j    /jO^^^^jjftiiiyj  J^^^^  snl^jpptive  grouna  ^s  cne  end   desirecL^ 

By  our  second  formula  every  rational  being  is  an  end  in 

himself,  or  is  the  subject  of  all  ends.     Hence  follows   a 

third  formula:  "Act  in  conformity  with   the   idea  of  the. 

will   of  every^  rational 'teinga^  aTwill   which   lays^oWn 

uniyeraal  laws  of  jftction,"' 

247  a      A    will    of   this    kind    cannot   obey  the   law   which   it 

originates  from  interest  in  it ;  i.e.,  it  is  not  real  obedience 

(    to  the  law  to  obey  it  because  of  1h6  6onsei^u6nces  in  tBS^ 

'     way  of  pleasure  that  may  accrue  from  obedience.     It  is  a 

>       violation  of  the.lawjQr  example,  to  act  honestly  from  fear 

.     of  consequences^  in  the  way  of_punishment  jither  through 

1     the  medium-oLtheBt^tej)r^in  a  future  liife.     No  doubt  man 

has  an  interest  in  his  own  happiness,  and  this  he  conceives, 

J      and  properly  conceives,  to  be  connected  with  obedience  to 

'J^      the  law,  but  this  interest  in  the  law  must  not  be  allowed  to 

determine  his  will. 
247  6  vVe  now  see  why  no  one  hitherto  has  discovered  the 
true  principle  of  morality.  It  was  clearly  enough  perceived 
that  man  is  under  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  duty,  but  it 
was  not  observed  that,  as  this  is  a  law  which  he  imgo^saupon 
himself,  in  obeying  it  he  is  but  realising  his  own  rational 
will,  a  will  which  by  its  very  nature  lays  down  univeraal 
laws.  So  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  man  must  siinpip 
submit  to  a  law  not  originated  by  himself,  his  action  was 
inevitably  referred  to  interest  of  some  kind  as  acting 
externally  upon  his  wilL  Without  discarding  this  assump- 
tion it  is  not  possible  to  show  that  there  is  a  supreme 
principle  of  duty.  But,  as  that  principle  is  really  selfc 
imposed,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  principle  of  the 
I  autonomy  of  the  will,  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
1  principles,  which  are  rightly  called  principles  of  heteronomy. 
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la      The  idea  of  every  rational  will  as  prescribing  universal  ^.-f^ 
laws^ Tor  JtseTT" reacts"  tQ"  the"  cognate"  idea  of   a   kingdom   \^ 


of  endS;^  By  "kingdom"  is  meant  a  system  or  community 
9  6  of  rational  beings  united  by  cominonTaws.     The  law  of  a 
rstiohal  being  is  to  treat  himself  and  other  rational  beings 
never  m^ely  as  a  means  but  always  at  the  same  time  as  an 
end  /<rhis  is  the  basis  of  that  system  or  community  of 
rational  beings,  united  under  common  objective  laws,  which 
we  have  called  a  kingdom  of  ends.     This  kingdom  of  ends 
is  no  doubt  merely  an  ideal,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
there  actually  exists  a  society  in  which  every  one  is  deter- 
mined in  his  actions  purely  by  regard  for  the  moral  law ; 
8<;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  morality.  _A  nioral..action,)/ 
then^  is  one  wluch^.5g3:ees_with^  the  system  oi.  laws  impliedfj 
in  the  kingdom  of  ends.     The  principle  of  the  will  is  that 
t^e  ma'xim^of  eveVjTact  must  be  consistent  with  a  universal 
law.     Hence  the  third  formula:  "  Act  sg jthat^the^wiU  may 
r^ard  itself  as  in  its  maxims_layin^  down  universal  laws." 
The  reason  why  this  principle  presents  itself  as  a  duty  is 
that  the  maxims  from  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  act 
are  not  necessarily  in  harmony  with  it.    _,  For  man  is  at 
once  a  subject  and  a  sovereign  in  the  kingdom  of  ends ;  a 
subject,  because   he   must   suTimit    to"  the   umverMkl  Taws 
binding  upon,  all  ;,.a   sovereign,  because   these   I&ws_are 
imposed  joppn  hiift_bxhis  own  reason.     As^  a  menaber  in ; 
the  kingdom  of  ends,  he  is,  like  all  the  other  members  of; 
It,  under  obligation  to  obey  Ifa  laws,  but  the  Toundatipn  ,ofl 
^■fiBi moral  value  in  man,  and  indeed  in  every  rational  beings < 
is  the  autonomy  of  the  will. 
®  ^      y?^  P0^_8^Q  that  an  jabsolutely  good  will,  as  determined 
by  the  categorical  imperative,  cannot  be  influenced  by  the 
desire  for  objects,  l)ut  must  be  determined  purely  by  the 
form  of  v61ifion,"M"Tiasednapbia"  the  autonomy  of  the  will. 
"THe^  law  which  every  rational  being  imposes  upon  himself 
'  is  to  act  entirely  independently  of  all  subjective  interest^ 
or  from  maxims  capable  of  serving  as  universal  laws. 
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249  c  What  has  been  said  must  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
such  a  synthetic  a  priori  practical  judgment  is  possible. 
It  is  not  the  pr6vince_^fjajn^^ 

this^proofT  SoTar  from  holding  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved,  we  have  not  even  ventured  to  affirm  that  there 
actually  is  such  a  principle.  To  prove  that  morality  is 
real,  and  that  practical  reason  is  synthetic,  we  must  entS^ 
upon  a  criticism_pf ^  t£iB--iu:aclTcd  jnMison  itsetf.  Meantime^ 
we  may  point  out  the  general  character  of  a  Critique  of 
Practical  Beason,  leaving  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
problemTio  be  dealt  withJina'lg^iiSrtr^SSsel  "^~ 


260  Section  III. — Transition^  J^rom   the    Metaphysie  of  Morcdity 
to  the  Critique  o/^Tractical  Reason, 

The  Idea   of  Freedom  as    the  Key  to  the  Avionomy  of  the 

WUl. 

^vji^'^J^^p  Will  is  that  cause  which  is  possible  only  in  living  beings 
.  >kw''''  Lwho  are  rational  ' freedom  is  ttott-  fuim  of  causality nn 
^  which  the  subject  is  not  determined  by  any  cause^othef' 
than  himself.  Katural  necessity  is  that  form  of  causality 
which  is  found  in  non-rational'^beings,  aiid  irfaicfa  consiBts 
In  determination  by  causes  external  to  -themselves. 
2506  The  definition  of  freedom,  as  a  cause  that  is  not  deter- 
mined to  activity  by  any  other  cause,  merely  tells  us  what 
freedom  is  not,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  a  j>ositivejiiga  of 
it.  Every  cause  must  be  subject  to  law  (Oesetz),  and  as  an 
effect  it  must  be  posited  (gesetzt)  by  a  cause.  As  a  form  of 
causality,  therefore,  freedom  must  not  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent of  all  law  (gesetdos),  but  only  as  independent  of  natural 
law.  A  free  cause  conforms  to  law,  though  it  is  to  a  Is^vf  of 
its  own,  and  indeed  a  free  will  which  acts  without  law  is 
inconceivaWe.  Natural  law,  however,  expresses  a  sort  o£ 
causality  which  is  heteronomous,  for  the  cause  is  determined 
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to  activity  by  something  other  than  itself.    JFreedom^  there-  /^^  . 
^tor^/'iMusTlqousisi  JSr^Hl^^  a  ^11  which  is  a  i,^^ 

law  to  itself.  But  this  is  the  sameTST saying  that  'the  / 
will  is  to  be  determined" by  no  other  maxim  Than  lEEar  Ihe- 
object  j3f  which  is  a  universal  law.  And  tlii8*is1EHe  formula 
of  the  categorical  imperative  and  the  principle  of  morality,  v 
Hence  ji^freejyJU  is  a  will  which  conforms  to  moral  law.  * 
1  o  If  we  begin  by  assuming  the  existence  of  freedom,  we 
can  pass  directly  by  analysis  to  the  prmciple  of  morality ; 
in  other  words,  a^  free  will  we  must  conceive  of  as  a  self- 
determined  will,jor  a  will  which^ills  the  universal  law,  i.e., 
as  a  moral^will,.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  freedom 
without  proof.  The  principle  of  morality  is  synthetic, 
for  we  cannot  conclude,  from  the  bare  conception  of  an 
absolutely  good  will,  that  the  maxim  by  which  a  good 
will  is  determined  is  objective  or  universally  binding.  The 
transition  from  the  negative  idea  of  freedom,  as  a  kind 
of  causality  which  is  independent  of  everything  else,  to  the 
idea  of  morality  can  only  be  made  through  the  positive 
conception  of  freedom.  ^In^  other  words,  we  must  prove 
that  morality  involves  freedom.  ^TTo  make  this  clear,  how- 
^eVerrTtemandB"s6me  pi^minaiyTnves^Kga^ibri."^  -~— 

Freedom^is  a  Property  o/  all  Ratwml^Bdngs. 

la      To  show  that  thewill  of  manisfree  it  is^necfifisaiy  w) 
show  that  he  is  free_  because  he  is  a  rational  bein^.     The  >f^/ 
very  nature  of   morality  is  such   that  it  has  no  naeaning       " 
except  for  rational  beingS/  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  alT  rationanieings.     Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  being  can  be  moral,  that.is  iiot  free,  and 
hence  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  freedom  belongs  to  tie 
^^^wiU  of  alT  rationaTbein^.^ ' If  is,  however,  impossible  to 
estaETish  the  existence  of  freedom  on  the  bafis'oT  know- 
ledge';'for  the  concESons  ofnstif'knowledge  are  such  that  C^ 
nothing    falls    within    the    sphere    of  knowledge   except 


^ 
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phenoinena,  and ^11  phenomena  are  subject  to  the  lav-  y 
natural  causation.     But,  while  there  is  no  possible  knir 
ledge  of  a  free  being,  it  is  obvious  that  a  being  who  has  ti 
consciousness  of  freedom,  and  who  can  only  act  under  that^ 
consciousness,  must  be  regarded  as  free  so  far  as  his  actions 
are  concerned,     Such_  a  hfting,  -in,,  shorty  must  be    capable 
oi  acting   purely   from    regard   for  the   universanaWuf 
morality.     A  rational  being  we  must  conceive  as  of  such 
-a  character  lihat    he7 can  act  purely  from    reason.      It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  reason  as  in  any  way  influenced 
)      from  without,  for  the  subject  would  in  that  case  not~act    ' 
under   the   idea   of  freedom,  but   under  the  infl^enc^jof 
natural   impulse.     We  must  therefore  hold  that  practical 
reason,  as  the  will  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  regarded  by 
y^      itself  as  free,  and  hence  the  idea  of  freedom  in  the  practicsd 
sphere  must  be  ascribed  to  all  rational  beings. 


Th€  Interest  connected  with  Moral  Ideas. 

263  a      It  has  been  shown  that  the  conception  of  morality  is 
inseparable   from  the    conception  of  freedom.^  This_dfifii_ 
not  prove  that  man  actually  is  free,  but  only  that,  so  far  as 
man  is  a  rational  being,  he  must  be  free.     We  have  also 
shown    that    every  being  endowed    with  reason  must  act  ^ 

253  h  under  the  consciousness  of  freedom.  We  have  further  seen 
that  if  man  is  free  he  must  act  from  the  consciousness  of  a  / 
universal  moral  law.  But  it  may  be  asked:  Why  sBpuld  I 
,  as  an  individual  being  act  from  this  consciousness  when  I 
am  not  impelled  to  do  so  Tjy  any  interest  in  the  laaiL^What, 
in  other  words,  constitutes  the  difference  as  regards  Keeling 

7\  between  action  that  is  determined  by  natural  impulse  afid  ' 
action  that  proceeds  from  regard  for  the  moral  law?  The 
difficulty  that  Kant  feels  in  this  case  is  that  all  action 
which  proceeds  from  a  motive  seems  to  him  to  be  action  in 
which  the  will  is  determined  by  something  other  than 
itself.     This  he  expresses  by  saying  that  the  subject  has 
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ag  interest  in  the  object  which  he  is  said  to  will.  /The 

"moral  law,  as  he  has  already  pointed  out,  precludes  the 

operation  upon  the  will  of  anything  but  the  moral  law 

^  itself ;  and  thus  we  seem  to  be  left  in  this  position,  that  we 
must   will  the    moral   law   without  a  motive,  or  without, 
^^rsonal  interest    in  ft.     But  surely  there  must  be  some      -" 
sense  in  which,  though  we^inorfaclTTirp^ 
"^ke  an  interest  in  the  moral  law.     As  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  Hant'  seeEs^loTorve  "the  prbblem  here  raised  by  drawing 
a^distinCtion  In  T:ind  between  all  senfiUQUg  desires  as  motives 
and  the  single  motive  of  reverence  for  the  moral  law.    The 
fatter,  s^^e  contendg;  i8^a;^^pureljrrational  feeling  premotign^ 
it  is  not  so  much  that  which  acts  u^on_  the_.  wiJil^.a8_Eal;hfit         \ 
the  feelingTHaraffses  in  the  subject  when  he  acts  from 
reverence  for  the  moral  law. 

3  e  It  has  been  shown  that  only  a  being  who  acts  from  the 
consciousness  of  moral  law  can  be  free.  But  it  may  be 
objected  tliat  no  proof  has  been  given  that  the  moral  law 

Scfis  universally  obligatory.    Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
here  a  sort  of  circle,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 
W©  cannot  be  subject  to  moral  law,  unless  we  are  free  beings 
in  the  kingdom  of  ends,  capable  of  determining  ourselves  by  ^\ 
universal  principles;  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  ourselves 
aBTffee    unless   we  are,  under  moral  Jaw.     Freedom    and 
morality   therefore   imply  each    other,  but   for   thSfvery 
reason_neither  can  Ibe  reduceiTtoffie^ Other.     The  diificulty  '  • 
which   Kant  here    raises,  as    we   shall   afterwards  see,  is     ^ 
sought  to  be  solved  by  saying  that  freedoni  19^  e^^^Qti&l  to     1 
the  existence  of  moral  law,  while  it  is  from  our  knowledge     \ 
of  morallaw  that  we  prove  the  reality  of  freedom  (see  Ex-      \ 
tracts,  p.  268,  where  Kant  says  that  freedom  is  the  ratio      1 
essendi  of  the  moral  law,  while  the  moral  law;  is  the  ratio       \ 
coffnoscendi   of  freedom).     No^j)ne  but   a   free  _being_.caa.--    ♦  ^ 
originate  moral  law,  and  only  a  moral  being  can  have  the       i  1 
conBciotrsness  of  freedom.  [ 


1' 
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How  is  a  categoricaljimperai'i.^i^^  pnssnhJ^.  f 

254  a      It  is  as  a  member  of  the  intelligible  world  that  a  rational 
being  regards  himself  as  a  free  cause,  or  as  having  a  will 
Nevertheless,  he  is  conscious  of  himself  asbelonging  to  the 
world  of   sense,  and  therefore  he  regards  EBT  actions    as 
^having"  also  a  phenomenal  Ridft,  th^ngVi   thay  prnPAftH   from 
)iip  will     And  as   the  conditions  of  knowledge  preclude 
him    from   going    beyond    phenomena    to    the    free    cause 
lying  behind  his  actions,  he  is  compelled  to    regard   his 
actions  on  their  phenomenal  side  as,  like  other  phenomena, 
determined    by    phenomenal    antecedents    or   causes;     in 
other    words,   by   natural    desires    or    inclinatio.ns,__Werel 
man    only    a    member  of    the    intelligible   world,   all    his\ 
actions  would  harmonise  with  the  autononiy"^f  the  will ;  \ 
were  he  a  purely  natural  being,  they  would  be  determined   ' 
solely  by  inclination  or  desire.     In  the  one  case  Tie  would 
/act  purely  from  ri^ard  for  the  moral  law,  in  the  other  naae 


solely  from  the  desire  of  happiness.  It  must  be  observed, 
I  however,  that,  in  Kant's  own  words,  '*  the  intelligible  world 
is  the  condition  of  the  world  of  sense,  and,  therefore,  ^of 
the  laws  of  that  wbrld.'^'  The  will  belongs  entirely  to  the 
in telligible^W5fKr,lind  therefore  its  laws  are -laws  of^ilifiL 
intelligible  world.  Hence,  though  man  is  a  being  with 
sensuous  desires,  as  an  intelligence  Tie  is  subject  only  tolihe 
laws  of  the  intelligible  world.  These  laws,  therefore,  come 
to  him  as  an  imperative,  commanding  that  he  should  act  in 
accordance  with  universal  laws  of  morality,  notwithstanding 
the  obstructions  of  desire ;  and  the  actions  implied  by  them 
therefore  present  themselves  as  duties  or  obligations. 
255a  To  the  question,  then:  How  is  a  categorical  imperative 
possible?  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  made  possible  through 
the  idea  of  freedom,  which  shows  that  man  is  a  member 
of  the  intelligible  world.  Were  man  b*^  membor-;orfy-t>f 
this  intelligible  worid,  his  actions  would  necessarily  con- 
form to  the  autonomy  of  the  will;    but,  as  he  is  also  a 


'^ 
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member  of  the  world  of  sense,  all  that  we  can  say  js^  that ' .   /-      \ 
^18  actions  ought  to  conform^o  the  autonomy  of  the  will.  H*^^.S>' 
^e   categorical  3t^^   is  Jbherefore   an^^     priori  synthetic 
proposition.     In^  ^^her  j57ordSj^he  idea  of  dutx.i»n.not  Tie  I 
Tterived  from  any  consideration  of  the  actual  operation  of  ^ 
the  sensuous  desires,  but  we  have  to  go  beyond  the  con-  ; 
ceptiori"^  of  man  W"Thg''BT!fr)ect"bf  ^desire,  and  add  to  it  the  1 
conception  ormiiri^  as  a  free  or  rational  being  who  imposes  I 
opon  himself  a  universal  law.     The  will  as  rational  is  thus  \ 
seento^be  the  supxeme^  condition,  td>  ^whir.h  Ihe  will  as  A 
sensuous  must  be  absolutely  subject.     The  method  of  proof  I 
here  employed  is  similar  to  that  by  which  the  categories  ^ 
were  deduced  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge.     There  it  was  ■ 
argued    that,   as   experience    cannot   be   explained   purely 
from  sensation,  it   is   necessary,   in  order  to    account   for 
experience,   to   pay   heed   to    the   categories,   or  a  priori 
conceptions,    which    are    essential    to    the    constitution    of 
knowable  objects.     In  a  similar  way  we  argue  here,  that  i 
the  idea  of  the  moral  law  cannot   be  derived   from  the   \v 

operation  of  sensuous  desire,  and  therefore  that  we   niust ^  v. 

pr^upgftse  th6  Will  as  "fationalin  order  To  account  for  the   '  ^  /  ^"-^ 
objectivity  of  the  moral  law. 


Limits  of  Practical^hilqso^hj/. 

6  a  From  the  point  of  view  of  knowledge  freedom  is  only 
ap  idea  of  reason,  because,  though  experience  is  obviously 
not  the  whole  of  reality,  we  cannot  bring  a  free  being 
within  knowledge,  since  that  would  Inean  that  we  could 
transcend  the  necessary  limitsTof  knowledge.  _  Thus,  though 
^leculatiYfiJCeason  seta  up  the  idea  of  freedom  as  possible, 
it    cannot    establish    its    reality.      Hence    there    arises _A- 


■  y) 


dialectic  of  practical  reason,  the  dialectic  that,  while  reason 
demands  freedom^  knowledge  .  assures  ua  only  of  the 
necessity  of  nature^  Nevertheless,  speculative  reason  must 
so  far  come  to  the  aid   of   practical  reason  as  to   show 


/\ 
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the  possibility  of  freedom ;  in  other  words,  to  show  that 
ft  i»  not ' a~igelPc6ntra(iicto^"ictea ;  aqd  . jic_jioea  go_t>y 
'  revealingHbhe  limits  ^T  experience,_and  thus ^  making"^  it 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  that,  though  we  presenT  bur- 
selves  to  jiurHelveJi~lh  TffiellpES  as  under 

*^  the  law^of  natural  eauoafeion,  we  yofe  oo  noumeaaL-sabjects 
jgaay  be  free.  Speculative  jphilosophy  in  this  way  prepares 
the  way  for^racticfiJ  philosophj~^^  ^'"  "^ 

2666  The  thought  of  the  intelligible  world,  which  is  a  product 
of  reason,  does  not  imply  that  we  are  seeking  to  transcend 
the  proper  limits  of  knowledge;  for^  as  we  have  already 
seen,  reason  neceaaarily^aet8.^up,.  the.  idea  of  a  noumensd  or 
'  intelligible  world,  just  because  the  world  of  experience 
shows  itself  to  be  limited.  In  scr' thinking  itself,  reason 
in  the  first  instance  conceives  of  itself  negatively — t.«.,^a8 
not  belonging  to  the  world  of  sensible  experience — without 
regarding  itself  as  prescribing  laws  in  determination  of  the 
will.  But  the  idea  of  freedom  is  not  merely  negative,  for 
'  it  must  be  conceived  as  a  kii^  of  causality  which,  as  self- 
determining,  is  called  will.  /By  will,  therefore,  is  meant 
the  principle  of  action  which  is  in  conforinity  Twitli  die 
nature  of  a  rational  motive ;  in  other  Wj3rds,  a  principle 
which  is  in  harmony  with  universal  law,^'^^  reason  sought 
te  derive  a  definite  object  of  the  will,  or  a  motive,  from 
the  idea  of  the  intelligible  world,  it  would  transcend  its 
proper  limits,  because  such  an  object  would  necessarily  be 
an  object  of  knowledge,  and  as  we  have  seen  there  is^o 
knowledge  of  the  actual  operation  of  a  free  willfTut  only 

4  of  its  effects  in  tbfe- world  of  flftnsible  jexperi5rc(^^'The 
idea  of  an  intelligible  world  is  therefore  merely  a  point  of 
view,  set  up  by  reason  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  upon 
which  reason  feels  itself  compelled  to  take  its  stand, 
because  otherwise  it  could  not  be  conceived  as  of  itself 
the  source  of  action.  If  man  were  purely  a  being  of 
sensuous  desire,  he  would  never  have  such  a  conception 
at  all.     It  is  only  because  he  is  capable  of  setting  up  a 
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purely  intelligible  world,  as  contrasted  with  the  actual 
world  ot  experience7tBaFh6'  fean'l^oDceive  of  Himself  as^^an 
intelligence^ /^^TThB  conception  of  an  intelligible  world  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  complete  system  of  law,  which  man 
imposes  upon  himself  as  the  law  that  he  ought  to  obey, 
quite  irrespective  of  what  the  actions  of  himself  and  of 
other  men  may  have  been.  pufLin^cdligible  world,  or 
kingdom  of  ends,  is  thus  an Qdeayworld^  in  which  all 
rational  beings  are  conceived  as  .egds  jn^^thamsebrfis^and 
therefore  as  imposing  absolute  laws  upon  themselves  and 
upon  all  othersri^ut  this  ideal  does  not  enable  us  to 
enter  into  the  intelligible  world  by  means  of  theoretical 
reason;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  think  of  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  system  of  legislation,  in  which  all  the 
maxims  of  the  will  are  in  harmony  with  universal  laws. 

>7a  Beason,  then,  would  entirely  transcend  its  proper  limits, 
if  it  made  any  attempt  to  explain  how  pure  reason  can  be 
practical,   or,    what    is    the    same    thing,  how    freedom    is 

^7  6  possible.    All  explanation  involvesthe  application  of  natural 
laws  of  causality,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  explained 
"except  that  which  is  subject  to  those  laws.     Freedom  can- 
not   be   brought   under  the  laws    that   apply   to    facts  of 
experience  r  Wis    a  jpure^Tdea,'   the  "objective    reality  of     . 
which   can  never   be  verified  by  being  exhibited  in  con- 
crete "  sensible     form,    /its     necessity    is     the     necessity  5ifi^". 
which    compels    reason    to    presuppose    its    own    freedom  .ijjj 
as    practical,  i,e.y   to   presuppose    a  will    that    is    entirely 
independent  of  practical   desirey   But,  though  we  cannot 
explain  freedom,  we  can  defend  it  from  the  attack  of  those        1      y 
who   deny   its    posSblGtyTnby   pointing  out    that  in    that    ,  (  </ 
denial   they   are    assuming   a    knowledge  of   the    ultimate  .j'/^  ^ 
nature  of  things  of  which  the  human   mind  is  incapable./' 'ii-L 
rt~~wourd  no   doubf  "be  a   contradiction   to   maintain   that 
there  is  a   free  subject,  whose  will  has   no   connexion  in 
its    effects  with    the    sensible  world,  and  which   is    there- 
fore absolutely  opposed  to  natural  law;    but,  there  is  no 

Y  M 
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contradiction  in  maintaining  that  a  free  caoae  is  not 
detennined  by  laws  of  the  sensible  world,  while  yet  its  effects 
present^  themselves  in  the  sensible  world.  'Tf^it  is  granted 
that  ther^  is  nothing  contradictorjrjST  the^  conception  of 
such'^arcause,  "^we  can  understand  how  the  laws  which 
determina  the  action  of  things  in  themselves  are  difiereht 
firom,  and  yet  harmonious  with,  the  laws  of  phenomena. 
While,  therefore,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  unconditioned 
necessity  of  the  moral  imperative,  we  can  comprehend  how 
it  comes  about  that  it  is  incomprehensible.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible, because  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  prevent 
us  from  directly  knowing  a  free  cause ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  compelled  to  presuppose  such  a  cause  as  the 
fundamental  condition  of  morality. 


THE  CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON. 

61  Ik  the  last  section  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality  Kant 
has  given  in  short  outline  the  contents  of  the  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason.  What  he  now  does  is,  therefore,  not 
to  add  absolutely  new  matter,  but  to  give  a  complete 
systematic  statement  of  the  Practical  Reason,  as  the  basis 
of  the  existence  of  freedom,  immortality  and  Grod. 

BOOK  I.— ANALYTIC  OP  PURE  PRACTICAL  REASON. 

Chapter  I. — The  Prinoiplks  of  Pure  Practical  Reason. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality  it  is 
argued  that  moral  action  consists  in  reason  acting  from  a 
motive  supplied  by  itself,  as  distinguished  from  action  the 
motive  for  which  is  derived  from  desire.  This  doctrine  is 
re-stated  in  the  three  "  theorems  "  with  which  the  Critique 
of  Practical  JReason  begins,  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
statements,  apart  from  the  form  of  expression,  being  that 
in  the  latter  all  determination  by  objects  is  identified  with 
determination  by  pleasure. 

1.   Definition, 

(I  a  Practical  principles  Kant  defines  as  '*  propositions  which 
contain  a  general  determination  of  the  will,  a  determination 
that  has  under  it  various  practical  rules."  These  principles 
again  are  either  maxims  or  laws ;  maxims,  when  they  are 
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subjective,  or  hold  only  under  special  conditions  peculiar  to 
this  or  that  individual ;  laws,  when  they  are  objective,  or 
apply  to  every  rational  being. 

Bemark. 

S61  b  As  an  instance  of  a  subjective  principle  Kant  gives  the 
maxim  always  to  avenge  an  injury,  a  maxim  which  no  one 
would  hold  to  be  a  universal  law.  The  obligation  never  to 
make  a  deceitful  promise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  example 
of  an  objective  principle  or  law,  since  it  is  obligatory 
whether  it  agrees  or  does  not  agree  with  the  individual's 
private  ends.  As  morally  necessary,  it  is  a  categorical 
imperative,  and  therefore  a  law  that  is  binding  upon  the 
will  quite  irrespective  of  the  consequences  anticipated  by 
the  agent  or  actually  following  from  it  in  the  sensible 
world. 

2.    Theorem  1. 

S62a  Practical  principles  which  presuppose  an  object  or  matter 
of  desire  as  a  motive  of  the  will  are  empirical  and  cannot 
yield  practical  laws. 

By  the  matter  of  desire  is  meant  an  object  the  con- 
ception of  which  excites  in  the  subject  a  desire  for  pleasure. 
Kow,  if  the  desire  for  this  pleasure  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  practical  rule  rests,  then,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  principle  of  the  will  must  be  empirical  It 
must  be  empirical,  because  nothing  can  be  shown  to  be 
a  priori  except  that  which  is  a  condition  of  every  possible 
instance  that  falls  under  it,  whereas  the  motive  of  the  will 
in  the  case  supposed  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  conceived  object  acts  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  subject. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  say  a  priori  how  a  given 
object  will  affect  the  subject,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  a  priori  the  particular  sensations  which  shall 
arise  on  the  presentation  of  a  given  object  of  perception. 
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The  motive,  then,  must  in  this  case  be  altogether  empirical, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  principle  based  upon  it. 

In  the  second  place,  a  principle  of  this  kind,  one  which 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to 
pleasure  or  pain,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  a 
maxim,  not  a  law.  The  second  Theorem,  therefore,  directly 
follows. 


,  3.     Theorem  2. 


(Alpmaterial  practical  principles  are  of  the  same  kind, 
being  reducible  to  self-love  or  individual  happiness. 

The  pleasure  that  an  agent  takes  in  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the  peculiar   sensitive 
constitution  of  the  agent  as  related  to  the  object  desired. 
One  person  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  one  object, 
another  to  the  influence  of  a  different  object,  and  such  sus- 
ceptibility is  entirely  independent  of  the  will  of  each.    Now, 
pleasure  belongs  to  sense  or  feeling,  not  to  understanding. 
The  understanding  always  works  through   conceptions  or 
ideas.     In  the  sphere  of  knowledge  it  constitutes  objects  of 
experience  through   its    categories    or  a  priori  modes  of 
synthesis,  and  in  the  sphere  of  practice  it  gives  rise  to     «^w^^ 
ideas   of   practical   laws.     The   understanding   is   thus   a^      jlj^^\^ 
faculty  which  is  identical  in  all  men,  and  indeed  in  theS  v*^^ 
q>here  of  practice,  it  is,  in  the  form  of  reason,  identical  in  \ 
all  rational  beings.    Pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  as  peculiar  -^ 
to  this  or  that  sensitive  subject,  can  have  an  influence  on 
action,  or  be  practical,  only  in  so  far  as  it  acts  on  the 
imagination  of  the  subject,   leading   him  to  anticipate  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  the  realisation  of  an  object.     If  we 
generalise  the  desire  for  various  forms  of  pleasure,  we  get 
the  conception  of  happiness  as  the  unbroken  experience  of 
agreeable  feeling  continuing  through  the  whole  of  life.     The 
desire  for  happiness,  therefore,  proceeds  from  the  principle-^' 
of  self-love.     Hence,  dl  material  principles  which  appeal  to 
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the  motive  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  anticipated  from  the 
realisation  of  some  object  are  of  the  same  kind,  since  they 
are  all  simply  different  expressions  of  the  principle  of  self- 
love  or  individual  happiness. 


863  c  CoroUary. 

All  material  practical  rules  or  maxims  assume  that  the 
lower  faculty  of  desire  determines  the  will,  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  will  may  be  determined  purely  by  the 
form  of  law,  there  can  be  no  higher  faculty  of  desire  at  alL 

Bemark  1. 

264  a  The  distinction  commonly  made  between  lower  and 
higher  desires  on  the  ground  of  a  reference  to  their 
respective  sources  cannot  be  justified.  All  pleasures  are 
the  same  in  kind,  whether  they  are  pleasures  of  sense  or 
pleasures  of  intellect.  Whatever  may  be  the  source  from 
C  which  they  spring,  or  however  they  may  differ  in  content 

^  jfrom  one  another,  all  pleasures,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
1  (  motives,  agree  in  kind,  and  can  only  be  known  empirically. 
'  Even  if  the  pleasures  proceed  from  the  understanding  or 
the  reason,  as  pleasures  they  differ  only  in  degree  from 
pleasures  of  sense.  Thus,  if  a  man  acts  from  the  idea  of  a 
moral  law,  but  acts  from  it  only  because  of  the  pleasure  he 
,  expects  to  receive  from  so  acting  or  the  pain  that  he 
thereby  wishes  to  avoid,  his  act  is  none  the  less  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  duty.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  a  moral  act  to  be 
just  from  fear  of  consequences  in  the  way  of  punishment, 
here  or  hereafter,  for  the  motive  in  such  a  case  depends 
upon  the  particular  pleasure,  or  avoidance  of  pain,  expected 

E.  24  to  accrue  from  the  performance  of  the  act.  "  Just  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  man  who  uses  gold  to  pay  his 
debts,  whether  the  gold  was  dug  up  in  the  mountains  or 
washed  out  of  the  sand,  so  long  as  it  has  the  same  value  in 
exchange,   so   no   man   who  estimates  life   solely  by  the 
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pleasQFe  it  brings  asks  whether  the  agreeable  feeling  is  due 
to  ideas  of  understanding  or  to  ideas  of  sense,  but  only 
how  'much  pleasure  they  produce  and  how  long  it  will  last 
Only  those  who  would  fain  strip  reason  of  the  power  to 
determine  the  will  without  any  aid  from  feeling  allow 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  first 
referring  all  action  to  one  and  the  same  principle  of 
pleasure,  and  then  speaking  as  if  pleasures  were  different  in 
kind.  Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  the  mere  exercise  of  our  powers,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength  of  soul  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  our  purposes,  in  the  cultivation  of  our  talents, 
etc.;  and  we  rightly  call  these  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
more  refined^  because,  being  more  under  our  control  than 
others  they  do  not  pall  upon  us,  but  strengthen  our  capacity 
for  greater  enjoyment,  and  minister  at  once  to  our  delight 
and  to  our  culture.  But  it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that 
they  determine  the  will  in  a  different  way  from  pleasures 
of  sense,  when  in  reality  they  would  not  be  felt  as 
pleasant  were  there  not  in  us  a  natural  disposition  to  be 
pleased  in  these  ways,  a  disposition  which  is  the  primary 
condition  of  the  satisfaction  that  we  feel.  The  idea  that 
the  more  refined  enjoyments  are,  as  pleasures,  essentially 
different  from  coarser  gratifications,  is  on  a  par  with  the 
metaphysic  of  those  untrained  speculators  who  think  of 
matter  as  reduced  to  the  utmost  fineness,  and  suppose  that 
they  are  in  this  way  able  to  conceive  of  an  extended 
J.  25  substance  as  a  thinking  substance.  If  we  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  that  virtue  determines  the  will  merely 
by  the  pleasure  which  it  promises,  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  him  for  holding  that  this  pleasure  is  the  same  in 
kind  with  the  coarsest  gratifications,  since  there  is  nothing  t^ 
to  show  that  he  regarded  the  ideas  by  which  this  feeling  is 
excited  in  us  as  due  entirely  to  the  bodily  senses.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn,  Epicurus  found  the  source  of  many 
pleasures  in  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculty  of  knowledge 
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though  this  did  not  prevent  him,  and  could  not  prevent 
him,  from  maintaining  that  the  pleasure  which  comes  from 
these  intellectual  ideas,  and  which  alone  on  his  theory  can 
in  this  case  determine  the  will,  is  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  pleasures  of  sense."  Of  course  understanding  and  reason 
may  be  employed  in  promoting  individual  happiness,  but 
this  in  no  way  shows  that  the  principle  of  the  will  contains 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  the  lower  faculty  of  desire. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  there  is  either  no  higher 
faculty  of  desire  at  all,  or  that  pure  reason  may  of  itself 
determine  action  independently  of  all  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  J 

H.  26  "  Every  rational  finite  being  must  desire  to  be  happy,  and 
happiness  is  therefore  an  inevitable  ground  of  determina- 
tion of  his  faculty  of  desire.  For  satisfaction  with  his 
whole  existence  is  not  an  original  endowment — a  state 
of  tranquillity  due  to  the  consciousness  of  independent  self- 
sufficiency — ^but  a  problem  forced  upon  him  by  his  finite 
nature.  As  a  finite  being  he  is  the  subject  of  wants,  and 
these  are  connected  with  the  matter  of  his  desires,  that  is, 
with  something  which  is  relative  to  a  subjective  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  as  indicating  what  is  needed  for  his 
complete  satisfaction.  But  just  because  he  can  discover  this 
material  ground  only  by  experience,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  this  problem  as  a  law ;  for  a  law,  as  objective,  must 
contain  the  same  ground  of  determination  of  the  will  in  all 
cases  and  for  all  rational  beings.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  idea  of  happiness  furnishes  a  kind  of  unity,  under 
which  all  the  different  object  of  desire  may  be  brought ;  but 
it  is  in  this  point  of  view  a  mere  general  title  for  all 
subjective  motives  of  will,  and  does  not  yield  any  principle 
of  determination  which  could  give  us  the  specific  direction 
that  we  require  from  a  practical  principle.  It  is  the 
particular  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  he  experiences 
that  determine  each  man's  idea  of  happiness,  and  even  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  same  subject  we  find  that  as 
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hie  feeUngs  change  so  also  do  his  wants.  A  law  which, 
as  a  law  of  nature,  is  stAjectivdy  necessary,  is  therefore 
objecHvdy  a  very  eantingent  practical  principle,  which  may 
or  rather  must  be  very  different  in  different  subjects,  and 
hence  it  can  never  have  the  force  of  a  practical  law.  In 
the  desire  for  happiness  it  is  not  the  form  of  law,  but 
solely  its  matter,  which  determines  the  will,  that  is,  whether ' 
in  following  the  law  I  may  expect  to  secure  pleasure,  and 
how  much.  Principles  of  self-love  may  no  doubt  contain 
universal  rules  of  skill,  telling  us  how  to  adapt  means  to 
ends,  but  they  are  in  that  case  purely  theoretical  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  practical  precept  based  upon  them 
can  ever  be  universal,  since  desire  is  determined  by  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  cannot  be  universally 
directed  to  the  same  objects." 

Remark  2. 

4^  Even,  therefore,  if  we  supposed  that  there  was  an 
absolute  agreement  between  all  finite  rational  beings  in 
regard  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of 
pain,  it  would  still  be  true  that  no  universal  law  could 
be  based  upon  such  a  ground.  A  consensus  of  opinion  in 
r^ard  to  the  objects  fitted  to  bring  pleasure  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  an  objective  law;  for,  under  the  supposition 
made,  the  principle  governing  the  will  would  still  be  self- 
love  or  the  desire  for  individual  happiness.  The  motive 
would  therefore  be  subjective  and  empirical,  as  distinguished 
from  an  objective  law  based  upon  a  priori  grounds.  From 
these  considerations  follows  the  truth  of  the  third  Theorem. 

4.    The(yrem  3. 

E^a      If  a   rational   being   is  to  conceive  of  his  maxims  as 

universal  laws   of  action,  he   must   conceive   of  them  as 

determining  the  wUl,  not  by  their  matter,  but  simply  by 
their  form. 
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265  6      The  matter  or  object  of  the  will  either  determines  t^e 

will  or  it  does  not  In  the  former  case,  the  will  is 
evidently  subjected  to  empirical  conditions ;  ie.,  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  If  that  is  the  case,^ 
I  there  can  be  no  practical  law,  but  only  a  maxinL  Now,(^ 
@)  matter  is  removed  from  the  will,  nothing  is  left  but  the 
pure  form  of  a  universal  system  of  law.  Either  therefore  a 
|!    \  rational  being  cannot  conceive  of  his  maxims  or  subjective 

principles  as  laws  binding  upon  all  rational  beings,  or  tus 
will  must  be  determined  purely  by  the  form  of  law  itself. 

Remark. 

266  0      Men    in    their    ordinary    judgments     virtually    admit 

that  it  is  the  form  of  a  maxim,  and  not  its  matter,  which 
alone  can  serve  as  a  universal  law.  Suppose,  e,g.^  my 
maxim  is  to  become  as  wealthy  as  possible,  and  there 
has  been  left  in  my  hands  property  in  trust  for  others, 
without  any  document  to  show  that  I  have  received  the 
money ;  can  I  act  on  the  maxim  that  any  one  who  receives 
money  in  trust  may  use  it  for  his  own  purposes  ?  If  wb 
suppose  every  one  acting  from  this  maxim,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  fall  into  self-contradiction ;  for,  in  a  community  in 
which  it  was  recognised  that  money  left  in  trust  was  not  to 
A^-  ^  i  jbe  applied  to  its  proper  object,  no  one  would  leave  money 
t^^*    lin  trust.     This  instance  shows  that  a  practical  law  must  be 


^  >af*H  applicable  universally  or  without  any  exception,  and  indeed 
'  YjvO^i*  \  ^^  ^  ^^  identical  proposition.  If  my  will  is  to  stand 
l^^^^^^jj^.  under  a  practical  law  it  must  be  free  from  the  influence  of 
W  ^''^f^i^'^^^  natural  inclination. 


L 


Problem  I. 

>a  Assume  that  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  is  the 
only  form  of  a  maxim  that  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
will ;  then  the  problem  is  to  discover  the  character  of  a  will 
so  determined. 
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56  b  The  supposition  is  that  the  will  is  determined  purely  by 
the  form  of  the  law,  in  distinction  from  all  objects  of 
sensuous  desire.  Now,  this  form  cannot  possibly  belong  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  therefore  a  being  who  is  capable  of 
being  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  law  must  in  idea  be 
beyond  the  world  of  sense.  The  idea  which  is  to  determine 
the  will  is  essentially  different  from  the  principles  that 
determine  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  one  another  in  the 
sphere  of  nature,  for  these  are  all  subject  to  the  law  of 
mechanical  causation  or  reciprocal  influence.  Events  in  the 
world  of  nature,  in  other  words,  are  all  determined  by  other 
events,  i,e,,  the  connexion  is  purely  of  one  phenomenon  with 
another.  But,  if  the  will  is  determined  by  the  form  of  law, 
which  can  be  apprehended  only  by  reason,  it  must  be 
independent  of  the  law  of  mechanical  causation.  Now, 
the  independence  of  natural  law  is  freedom  in  the  sense  of 
independence  of  the  whole  sphere  of  phenomena.  There- 
fore, a  will  which  is  determined  purely  by  the  form  of  the 
maxim  must  be  a  free  will. 

Problem  11. 

37  a  Assume  that  there  is  a  free  will,  then  the  problem  is  to 
discover  the  law  which  alone  is  fitted  to  determine  it 
necessarily. 

37  b  The  matter  or  object  of  a  maxim  can  be  learned  only  from 
experience,  but  a  free  will  must  be  entirely  independent  of  ^ 
experience,  ie.,  of  all  sensuous  conditions,  and  yet,  as  it  is  a 
will,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  determined  to  action. 
Since  this  will  is  free  from  all  empirical  or  sensuous  condi- 
tions, the  principle  by  which  it  is  determined  can  only  be 
the  law  itself,  taken  in  abstraction  from  the  matter  of  the 
law.  Now,  apart  from  the  matter  there  is  nothing  but  the 
form  of  law  in  general.  Therefore,  the  form  of  law  in 
general,  as  expressed  in  a  maxim,  is  the  only  thing  capable 
of  determining  a  free  will 
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Remark, 

267  c  Moral  law  6uid  freedom,  as  these  two  problems  show,  are 
intimately  connected.  Passing  over  the  question  at  present 
I  whether  they  are  ultimately  identical,  let  us  ask  how  know- 
1  ledge  of  them  is  possible.  Do  we  start  from  th^  ^^gwlAriga 
j  ofjreedom  and  infer  morality,  or  do  we  «^^rt  frOT"  ^^^^^>y 
j  and  infer  freedom  ?  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have  an 
original  or  primary  knowledge  of  freedom,  for  our  first 
conception  of  freedom  is  n^ative,  %.e,,  it  arises  in  contrast 
to  the  consciousness  of  phenomena.  Freedom,  therefore, 
cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  for  experience  deals  only 
with  phenomena,  and  with  the  natural  law  of  causality  as 
their  condition.  Nature  is  just  the  opposite  of  freedom, 
and  it  is  in  the  contrast  to  the  necessity  of  nature 
that  we  first  have  the  idea  of  freedom.  The  answer  to  our 
question,  then,  is  that  we  are  not  primarily  or  originally 
conscious  of  freedom  but  of  moral  law.  This  law  we 
apprehend  in  thinking  of  our  maxims  purely  in  their  form. 
Reason  prescribes  moral  law  as  a  principle  of  action,  a 
principle  which  is  entirely  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions.  "HlV"  ^bft  fiOPP^HlfiTiPr**^  9f  pxoral  law  compels 
us  to  presuppose  freedom.  We  may  properly  enough  be 
said  to  have  a  knowledge  of  moral  law,  since  it  is  a  xLirect 
object '^f  reason,  whereas  we  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of 
freedom,  because  nothing  is  a  possible  object  of  knowledge 
which  falls  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  But,  while 
we  infer  freedom  from  moral  law,  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  freedom  which  is  the  condition  of  the  moral  law ; 
for  were  there  no  freedom,  there  could  be  no  moral  law. 
We  may  therefore  say  that  freedom  is  the  ratio  esamdi 
of  the  moral  law,  i.e.,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  actual 
willing  of  a  universal  law,  while  the  moral  law  is  the  raiio 
cognoacendi  of  freedom,  ie.,  the  basis  upon  which  we  justly 
iidfer  the  reality  of  freedom.  No  doubt  there  is  nothing 
self-contradictory  in  the  idea  of  freedom,  but  unless  we  first 
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bad  a  oonsciousness  of  moral  law,  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  affirming  its  actual  existence. 


Supreme  Law  of  Pure  Practical  Reason, 

>8a      Act  so  that  the  maxims  of  your  will  may  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  a  universal  system  of  laws. 

18  6  The  consciousness  of  this  law  may  be  said  to  be  a  fact 
of  reason,  because  it  cannot  by  reason  be  resolved  into 
anything  higher  than  itself.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  because  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  we  cannot  establish  the  existence  of  a  free 
subject  on  the  basis  of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  true  that  if 
we  had  such  knowledge,  we  could  then  derive  from  it  this 
universal  law,  because,  as  has  been  shown  above  in 
Problem  II.,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  free  will,  this 
vdll  must  be  determined  by  the  pure  form  of  law.  Since, 
however,  we  cannot  establish  the  actual  existence  of  a  free 
subject  on  the  basis  of  knowledge,  the  only  way  in  which  ; 
it  can  be  shown  to  exist  is  by  passing  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  law  to  the  bdief  in  freedom.  The  reason 
why  Kant  denies  that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  a  free  / 
subject  is  that  for  him  knowledge  is  identical  with' 
experience.  The  conceptions  of  understanding  or  reason 
taken  by  themselves  are  empty,  for  it  is  only  in  relation  to 
sensible  experience  that  knowledge  is  possible  for  us  at  all. 
If  indeed  we  possessed  an  intellectual  perception,  then  we 
can  understand  how  we  might  have  actual  knowledge  of  a 
free  subject.  But  our  understanding  is  never  perceptive. 
We  have  no  knowledge,  then,  of  freedpgi^  But  the  con-  ^ 
sciousness  of  moral  law  is  in  a  sense^iven  Jbo  us.  When  ^  ^^^^ 
we  say  this,  however,  it  must  be  obs^trea  that  it  is  not 
''given''  in  the  sense  that  it  is  something  related  to  our 
perception.  It  is  not  a  "  matter  of  sense,"  to  use  the 
technical  term ;  it  is  "  given "  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
originated  purely  by  reason,  and  therefore  in  this  case,  and 
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in  this  case  alone,  reason  declares  itself  to  be  the  source  of 
law  (sic  volOf  sic  juheo). 

Corollary. 

269  a      Pure  reason   is   practical  purely  of  itself,  and  gives  to 
man  a  universal  law,  which  is  called  the  moral  law. 


Remark. 

269  6  The  principle  of  morality  prescribes  a  universal  law,  i.e., 
a  law  which  is  binding  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of 
desire,  and  which  therefore  is  the  supreme  ground  of  the 
determination  of  the  will.  Now,  a  law  which  is  thus 
absolutely  universal  applies  by  its  very  nature  to  all 
rational  beings  that  have  a  will.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  simply  as  a  law  for  man,  but  as  also  a  law  for  all 
other  possible  finite  beings  possessed  of  reason,  if  there  are 
such,  and  even  of  an  infinite  being  or  supreme  intelligence. 
But,  since  in  the  case  of  finite  beings  natural  desire  or 
inclination  is  opposed  to  reason,  the  law  in  their  case  takes 
the  form  of  an  imperative.  No  finite  being  can  possess  a 
holy  will,  Le.,  a  will  which  by  its  very  nature  always  wills 
the  good.  Such  a  will  can  exist  only  in  a  supreme 
intelligence,  an  intelligence  which  by  its  very  nature 
expresses  itself  in  willing  the  good.  A  being  of  this  kind 
does  not  act  contrary  to  law,  i.e.,  the  action  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  the  law  is  itself  the  expression  of  the  absolute  nature 
of  the  being.  Although  holiness  is  unattainal)le  by  any 
finite  being,  since  that  would  mean  the  entire  transcendence 
of  natural  desire,  it  yet  serves  as  an  ideal  which  man  can 
set  up  as  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts,  and  to  which  he  can 
^;viM  .^  indefinitely  ftppTOy^P^f  Virtue  in  fact  just  consists  in 
the  assurance  that,  while  our  will  is  not  absolutely 
conformed  to  this  ideal,  we  are  nevertheless  making  con- 
tinuous   progress  towards    it.     No  man  can    possibly    be 
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certain  that  in  all  his  acts  he  is  confonning  to  the  moral 
law,  but  he  may  well  have  a  conviction  that  he  is  gradually 
approximating  to  the  ideal. 


8.    Theorem  4. 

'Oa  Autonomy  of  will,  or  determination  of  will  purely  by 
reason,  is  the  sole  principle  of  all  moral  laws  and  of  the 
duties  that  are  in  conformity  with  them.  Heteronomy 
of  will  cannot  be  the  basis  of  moral  obligation,  for  no 
universally  binding  law  can  be  derived  from  perpetually 
fluctuating  desires.  And  not  only  so,  but  heteronomy  of 
will  is  contradictory  of  the  principle  of  obligation  and  of 
the  morality  of  the  will,  since  the  only  principle  of 
obligation  is  that  prescribed  by  reason.  The  sole  principle 
of  morality,  then,  is  the  determination  of  the  will  through 
the  mere  universal  form  of  law.  This  independence  of  all 
desire  is  freedom  in  the  negative  sense,  while  the  self- 
legislation  of  pure  practical .  reason  is  freedom  in  the 
positive  sense.  Hence  the  moral  law  simply  expresses  the 
autonomy  of  pure  practical  reason.  If  desire  enters  in 
the  slightest  degree  into  the  will  so  as  to  influence  it, 
the  will  is  no  longer  determined  purely  by  practical 
law,  but  becomes  heteronomous.  Kant  therefore  denies 
that  morality  can  be  any  combination  of  desire  and 
reason ;  for,  as  he  argues,  if  the  will  is  influenced  by 
natural  desire,  it  must  be  dependent  upon  a  law  of  nature, 
and  it  is  the  very  character  of  a  law  of  nature  to  be 
opposed  to  freedom.  On  the  supposition  that  the  will  is 
influenced  by  natural  desire,  the  function  of  reason  will  not 
be  to  supply  the  motive  to  the  will,  but  only  to  discover 
the  means  by  which  the  end  indicated  by  desire  may  be 
attained.  Even  if  an  action  coincides  with  the  moral  law, 
but  is  not  done  from  the  principle  of  the  moral  law,  it  is 
not  moral,  any  more  than  an  action  which  is  directly 
contradictory  of  it. 


1/ 
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Remark, 

271  a      There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact»  every  finite 

being  does  seek  happiness,  but  we  cannot  base  upon  this 
fact  a  law  declaring  that  every  one  ought  to  seek  his  own 
happiness,  much  less  that  every  one  ought  to  seek  the 
happiness  of  all  men  including  himself.  Kant,  in  other 
words,  denies  the  utilitarian  principle,  that  the  basis  of 
moral  law  is  to  be  found  in  an  induction  from  the  facts  of 
experience.  John  Stuart  Mill,  e.g,,  argues  that  as  every  one 
desires  his  own  happiness,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
the  happiness  of  all  is  the  true  end  of  life.  Kant  objects 
to  this  reasoning,  firstly,  that  granting  it  to  be  a  fact — 
and  he  admits  that  it  is  a  fact — that  every  one  does  desire 
his  own  happiness,  we  cannot  pass  from  this  proposition  to 
the  conclusion  that  every  one  oiight  to  desire  his  own 
happiness.  We  must,  ia  other  words,  distinguish  between 
that  which  is  desired  and  that  which  is  desirable.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  admitting  that  every  one  desires  his 
own  happiness,  we  cannot  derive  from  this  the  law  that 
every  one  ought  to  desire  the  happiness  of  alL  There  is  no 
possible  way,  in  short,  of  establishing  the  law,  that  every 
man  ought  to  seek  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all,  except 
on  the  ground  that  a  maxim  must  be  universalised  before 
it  can  be  the  basis  of  moral  action.  In  other  words,  a 
maxim  of  self-love  cannot  attain  to  the  dignity  of  an 
objective  law:  unless  a  maxim  has  the  universality  of  a  law, 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  absolutely  inexplicable. 

1.   Deduction  of  the  Principles  of  Pure  Practical 
JReason. 

272  a      The  result  of  the  enquiry  presented  in  the  Analytic  of 

Practical  Reason  is  to  show,  firstly,  that  pure  reason  does 
supply  a  principle  bj^^which  the  will  may  be  determined. 
And  this  principle  is  directly  known,' t.e.,  we  have  a  direct 
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^Vonsciousness  ^^f  moral  law  through  pure  reason.  In  the 
second  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact  of  this  moral  law 
being  presented  to  us  ^compels '^is  to^^nfer^the  existence  of 
freedom;  for  a  rational  being  is  conscious  that  in  his  will 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  nature,  but  is  raised  in 
idea  above  it,  although  he  also  knows  that  in  so  far  as 
he  belongs  to  the  world  of  sense  his  will  must  come  under 
the  natural  law  of  causality,  which  applies  to  all 
phenomena. 

'2  6      There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Analytic  I 
of    Practical     Reason    and    the    Analytic    of    Speculative  I , 
Reason.     In  the  latter  we  do  not  start  from  fundamental  > 
principles,  and  proceed  to  derive  from  these  certain  laws,  *, 
but  we  start  with  the  data  of  sensible  perception,  as  ordered 
by  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  and  proceed  to  show  that 
under  these  conditions  certain  laws  are  applicable  to  all   > 
objects  of  experience.     The   consequence    is  that  we   are 
compelled  to  deny  a  knowledge  of  all  objects  lying  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  experience.     It  is  true  that  speculative 
reason  cannot  be  contented  with  the  objects  presented  in 
experience  as  ultimate;  for  it  shows  that  the  mind  cannot 
be  satisfied    with  less  than  a  complete    or    unconditioned 
unity,  and  such   a  unity   it  is   impossible   to  attain,  just 
because  knowledge  is  conditioned  by  the  forms  of  perception 
and  understanding.     What  speculative  reason   is   able    to  ' 
show,  however,  is  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge  in  the  supposition  that  there  is 
a  free  cause,  t.e.,  a  cause  which  is  independent  of  sensible 
conditions.     But,  though  it  thus  leaves  the  way  open  for  , 
the  practical  reason    to  establish  the  existence  of  objects 
corresponding  to  its  ideas,  it  in  no  way  extends  our  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  of  experience 

rs  c  Nor  does  even  practical  reason  enable  us  to  come  directly 
in  contact  with  a  free  cause,  for  that  would  involve  the 
extension  of  knowledge  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience. 
What  it  does  is  to  supply  us  with  an  indubitable  fact,  viz., 
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the  fact  that  we  are  oonsdous  of  an  absolute  moral  law» 
which  presents  itself  to  us  as  binding  upon  all  rational 
beings.     From  this  fact  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  idea 

\pj(  of  moral  law  is  unintelligible  unless  we  presuppose  freedom.  , 

I^Y****^      Now,  this  fact  indicates  that  beyond  the  world  of  experience 
there  is  an  intelligible  world,  and  that  the  law  of  this  world 

"^i/jlk^      must  be  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  moral  law.      For' 
> '  ^73  b  the  moral  law  applies  to  the  world  of  sense,  or  rather  to 

l^s/^/*^  *  beings  that  are  rational  and  yet  have  a  sensuous  side  of 
their  nature,  and  supplies  the  form  of  an  intelligible  world, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  fixed  conditions  of 
the  sensible  world.  Nature,  in  the  most  general  sense, 
means  the  existence  of  things  under  laws.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  there  exist  beings  with  a  sensuous  nature,  these,  in  that 
aspect  of  their  existence,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  as  contrasted  with  the  pure  l^;islation  of  reason, 
which  remains  in  absolute  conformity  to  itself,  a  being 
determined  by  sensuous  desires  must  be  described  as  subject 
to  a  heteronomy  of  the  will ;  i.e.,  the  will  is  not  self- 
determined,  but  is  determined  through  the  influence  of 
conditions  independent  of  it.  In  contrast  to  this  stands 
the  autonomy  of  pure  reason.  Now,  laws  which  are 
presupposed  as  the  condition  of  something  coming  intoV 
being  are  practical  laws.  The  supersensible  nature  of 
rational  beings  is  therefore  just  their  nature  as  under  the 
autonomy  of  pure  practical  reason.  But  the  law  of  this 
autonomy  is  the  moral  law,  which  is  therefore  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  intelligible  world,  or  of  man  as  a 
purely  rational  being.  This  intelligible  world,  though  it 
exists  only  in  idea,  is  yet  the  conception  of  a  world  that 
ought  toJ>ft  rgftliRpH^  and  ought  to  be  realised  in  the  world 
of  sense  without  interfering  with  the  laws  of  that  world 
The  intelligible  world,  might,  therefore,  be  called  the 
archetypal  world,  since  it  supplies  the  ideal  or  pattern  after 
which  all  rational  beings  should  order  their  conduct ;  while 
the  world  of  sense,    in  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  the 
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action  of  free  beings  who  confonn  to  the  law  of  the 
intelligible  world,  may  be  called  the  ectypal  world.  The 
moral  law  commands  absolutely,  and  therefore  claims  that 
it  ought  to  be  realised.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  a  finite  being  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in 
nature  which  prevent  its  realisation,  but  a  rational  being 
must  always  6U2t  from  the  idea  of  the  moral  law,  and  in  so 
fiar  as  he  does  so,  his  act  is  in  conformity  with  the 
intelligible  world,  even  if  the  consequences  of  his  action  are 
not  such  as  he  expected  would  follow  from  it, 

la  In  point  of  fact  we  do  not  find  that  man  is  by  nature 
determined  by  maxims,  which  could  be  taken  as  a  system 
of  universal  laws,  or  which  are  even  in  harmony  with  such 
a  system.  On  the  contrary,  he  naturally  seeks  the 
satisfaction  of  particular  or  private  inclinations,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  reason.  While  the  maxims 
based  upon  desire  are  subject  to  law,  the  law  to  which 
they  are  subject  is  not  moral  but  physical  or  pathological ; 
for  so  far  as  the  natural  desires  are  concerned,  man  must 
be  viewed,  like  other  beings,  as  standing  under  the 
conditions  of  natural  or  mechanical  causation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  reason  gives  us  the  consciousness  of  a  law  to 
which  all  our  maxims  ought  to  conform,  precisely  as  if 
these  maxims  had  been  imposed  upon  us  by  nature.  Thus 
we  get  the  idea  of  a  system  of  nature  different  from  that 
which  we  have  learned  to  know  through  experience,  a 
system  in  which  all  men  at  all  times  act  purely  from  the 
motive  of  the  moral  law.     We  may  therefore  distinguish 

5  a  between  the  laws  of  a  nature  to  which  the  will  is  subject,\ 
and  the  laws  of  a  nature  which  is  subject  to  the  wilL     ^^  \\ 
the  former  case  the   will    is    determined   to    act  by    the  i! 
influence  upon  it  of  the  natural  desire  for  an  object  that   I 
is  conceived  to  be  fitted  to  bring  pleasure.     In  the  latter   I 
case,    the   object    is    originated    by    the   will,    or,    what    l 
is  the  same  thing,  the  will    is    determined    purely   by  an    I 
idea   of   reason;    and    when     this    is    the    case,    reason 
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actually  is  practical,  t.e.,  it  determines  the  character  of 
the  action. 

2756  What  has  been  said  constitutes  the  metaphysical 
exposition  of  the  supreme  principle  of  practical  reason, 
i.e,,  it  sets  forth  the  character  which  must  belong  to  such  a 
principle,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  absolute.  As  it 
is  an  a  priori  synthetic  proposition,  the  deduction  or 
justification  of  this  principle — ^in  other  words,  the  proof 
that  it  actually  is  objective  or  universally  valid — we 
must  expect  to  find  even  more  difficult  than  the  deduction 
of  the  principles  of  pure  theoretical  understanding.  The 
deduction  of  the  latter,  Kant  means,  is  comparatively 
easy,  because  without  the  principles  of  understanding 
we  can  have  no  system  of  experience  whatever.  It  is 
different,  as  he  implies,  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  principle 
of  practical  reason ;  for  here  we  cannot  appeal  to 
experience  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  principle,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  valid,  applies  not  merely  within  the 
limits  of  experience,  but  with  absolute  universality,  or  to 
all  possible  rational  beings.  How  can  we  establish  the 
existence  of  a  law,  which,  supposing  it  to  exist,  must 
proceed  purely  from  an  idea  of  reason  ?  Is  there  not  here 
even  a  greater  difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  theoretical 
reason,  viz.,  that  while  we  can  think  an  absolute  moral 
law  and  a  free  subject,  we  cannot  take  this  capacity  of 
thinking  as  a  warrant  for  the  existence  of  an  object 
corresponding  to  our  thought  ? 

275  c  It  is  not  possible  to  establish  the  objective  reality  of  a 
moral  law  by  any  appeal  to  theoretical  reason,  nor  can  it  be 
based  upon  experience.  But,  while  a  deduction  of  the 
principle  of  morality  is  impossible  in  either  of  these  ways, 
we  find  that  it  can  be  deduced  by  a  method  that 
is  peculiar  to  pure  practical  reason.  The  moral  law 
forms  the  basis  upon  which  we  must  rest  the  reality 
of  a  free  subject.  It  does  not  itself  require  any 
deduction,   but    inasmuch    as    we    see    that    it   could   not 
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exist  unless  it  were  originated  by  a  free  subject,  we  can 
reaso^Jback  from  the  fact  of  the  moral  law  to  the  existence 
of   such^  a  subject     This,  then,  is  the  basis  of  a  super- 
sensible system   of  nature.     Just  as  the  law  of  natural  yj 
causation  is  a  condition  of  there  being  a  sensible  system  of  )\ 
nattire,  so  the  moral  law  is  the  condition  of  there  being  a/ [^ 
supersensible  system  of  nature.     Thus  practical  reason  is 
able  to  do  what  speculative  philosophy  failed  to  do,  viz., 
to  give  objective  reality  to  the  conception  of  a  free  cause. 

6  a  The  moral  law  is  established  even  to  the  satisfaction  of 
speculative  reason  in  this  way,  that,  being  itself  an  idea 
without  which  moral  action  is  impossible,  it  presupposes  a 
free  cause,  which  is  not  only  unaffected  by  sensuous 
desire,  but  is  directly  determined  by  reason.  In  this  way 
the  moral  law  is  proved  to  be  objective,  although  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  theoretical  reason ;  for,  while 
nothing  can  be  objectively  known  except  phenomena  and 
the  laws  of  phenomena,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the 
moral  law  is  not  a  law  of  phenomena  but  of  a  noumenal  or 
free  cause.  Since  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  proves 
that  man  may  be  a  free  cause,  it  follows  that,  although  on 
the  phenomenal  side  his  actions  belong  to  the  realm  of 
experience  and  are  under  the  law  of  natural  causation,  yet 
on  the  other  side  they  may  have  an  influence  upon  the 
phenomenal  world,  and  thus  have  an  immanent  use. 

6  6  In  the  world  of  phenomena  there  is  no  cause  which 
is  not  itself  an  effect,  and  therefore  we  cannot  find 
in  experience  any  unconditioned  cause.  At  the  same 
time  as  reason  can  never  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  the  unconditioned,  it  sets  up  the  idea  of  a 
causality  that  is  self-determined.  Now,  the  possibility  of 
a  self-determined  or  free  cause  is  guaranteed  by  the 
character  of  theoretical  reason.  Just  because  there  is  no 
completeness  of  causation  to  be  found  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  reason  becomes  aware  of  the  limited  and 
conditional     character     of    experience.      The     possibility 
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I  of  freedom  does  not  require  us  to  have  recourse  to  a 
j  postulate  of  practical  reason,  t,e.,  we  do  not  require  to  show 
that  there  may  be  a  free  cause,  for  the  possibility  of  such 
»  a  cause  is  suflSciently  guaranteed  by  speculative  reason. 
But,  since  we  cannot  find  in  experience  any  instance  of  an 
action  which  is  the  effect  of  an  unconditioned  or  free  cause, 
the  only  way  in  which  speculative  reason  can  defend  the 
idea  of  a  free  cause  from  attack  is  by  showing  that  a  being 
who  on  the  one  side  belongs  to  the  world  of  sense  may  yet 
on  the  other  side  be  a  free  or  noumenal  cause.  Having 
thus  shown  that  freedom  is  not  self-contradictory,  t.e.,  that 
reason  may  quite  consistently  maintain  both  free  and 
natural  causation  in  regard  to  the  same  act,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  the  next  step,  which  can  only  be  taken  by 
1  i|  practical  reason.  So  far  as  theoretical  reason  is  concerned,  \ 
I  n  the  idea  of  freedom  is  not  constitutive,  but  only  regulative ;  Jt 
'  t.e.,  it  is  an  idea  which  enables  us  to  think  of  our  actions 
as  if  they  were  freely  determined,  even  though  we  have  no 
actual  knowledge  of  them  as  free.  But  it  is  only  by  the 
practical  reason  that  the  actual  existence  of  a  free  cause 
can  be  established.  Thus  the  empty  place  which  was  left 
open  by  speculative  reason  is  now  filled  up  by  a  law 
applicable  in  an  intelligible  world  to  a  free  subject. 
Speculative  reason  does  not  in  this  way  gain  any  additional 
knowledge,  but  it  acquires  certainty  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  free  cause.  We  cannot  even  say  that,  when 
we  have  established  the  objective  reality  of  a  free  cause, 
we  have  extended  the  conception  of  causality  itself  beyond 
the  world  of  experience ;  for  it  still  remains  true  that  that 
conception  has  no  meaning  except  in  its  application  to 
phenomena.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  logical  con- 
ception of  reason  and  consequent  is  determinable,  not  only 
in  relation  to  events  in  time,  but  also  in  relation  to  a 
noumenal  or  free  cause,  then  we  should  actually  have  an 
extension  of  the  law  of  causality.  But  without  having  a 
perceptive   reason   such    an    extension   is   impossible,   and 
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therefore  practical  reason  does  not  extend  the  conception  of 
causa  Nor  indeed  has  it  any  motive  for  trying  to  extend 
it ;  for  all  that  we  require  in  order  to  establish  the  objective 
validity  of  the  moral  law  is  the  certainty  that  we  are 
capable  of  determining  our  actions  by  it>  in  other  words, 
the  certainty  that  we  are  free  causes. 


2.    Extension  of  Prtutical  as  corwpared  with  SpecuicUive 

Reason. 

Sa  Besides  its  relation  to  sensible  objects  the  intelligence 
has  also  a  relation  to  desire,  and  in  this  connection 
we  speak,  not  of  intellect  or  understanding,  but  of  wilL 
And  as  reason  in  relation  to  desire  may  issue  in  action 
purely  through  the  idea  of  law,  it  is  rightly  called 
in  this  case  pute  wilL  The  objective  reality  of  a 
pure  or  moral  will,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  of  a  pure 
practical  reason,  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  given  to  us  as  a 
(jJEM^^pf  our  moral  consciousness :  meaning  by  this,  not  that 
it  IS  a  fact  of  sensible  experience,  but  that  it  is  a  fact 
actually  present  in  our  higher  consciousness.  The  con- 
ception of  a  will  involves  the  idea  of  the  will  as  a  cause, 
and  therefore  the  conception  of  a  pure  will  involves 
the  idea  of  a  free  cause,  t.e.,  of  a  cause  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
shown  to  exist  by  any  reference  to  sensible  experience. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  justifying  it  except  a  priori,  or 
through  a  pure  practical  law.  Now,  the  idea  of  a  being  who 
has  free-will  is  that  of  a  noumenal  or  non-phenomenal  cause. 
That  there  is  nothing  self -contradictory  in  the  idea  of  such 
a  cause  is  evident  if  we  only  observe  that  the  conception  of 
cause  proceeds  from  the  pure  understanding,  and  indeed 
that  we  are  able  to  justify  its  objective  validity  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions.  In  its  origin  t^ere  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of 
cause  itself  to  limit  it  to  phenomena  ;  in  other  words,  there 
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is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  the  pure 
conception  of  cause  is  realised  in  a  being  that  does  not 
appear  within  the  circle  of  experience.  But,  because  we 
have  no  object  to  which  we  can  apply  the  idea  of  cause 
except  that  which  presents  itself  within  experience,  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  claim  knowledge  of  a  free 
cause,  and  therefore  for  theoretical  reason  it  remains 
an  empty  idea.  We  do  not,  however,  require  to  hold 
that  our  knowledge  can  be  extended  beyond  phenomena, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  existence  of  a  pure  will  or  free 
causa  Since  the  conception  of  cause,  as  we  have  seen,  ^ 
does  not  arise  from  experience,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  maintaining  that  there  actually  exists 
a  free  cause,  especially  as  we  see  that  except  on  that 
280  a  supposition  there  could  be  no  moral  law.  And  as  the  pure 
conception  of  causality  has  a  meaning  and  reality  within 
the  sphere  of  the  supersensible,  all  the  other  categories 
subordinate  to  it  receive  from  it  objective  validity,  though 
no  doubt  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  the  moral 
law  by  which  the  will  is  determined. 

2806    Chapter  II. — The  Object  of  Pure  Practical  Reason. 

The  question  in  r^ard  to  the  object  of  pure  practical 
reason  is  quite  different  from  the  question  in  regard  to  an 
object  as  presented  to  us  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
In  the  former  case  we  are  not  asking  whether  a  certain 
object  within  the  sphere  of  nature  can  exist  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  natural  causation,  but  whether  a  certain 
act  ought  to  be  willed,  assuming  that  we  have  the  power 
to  bring  into  existence  the  object  to  which  the  act  is 
directed.  It  is  this  question  of  moral  possibility  that  we 
have  here  to  consider,  since  it  is  the  law  of  the  will,  or  of 
280  6  a  free  subject,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  Excluding, 
then,  all  objects  in  the  sense  of  phenomena,  and  dealing 
purely   with   objects  as   they   present  themselves   to  the 
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practical  reason,  we  find  that  the  only  objects  are  good  t^ 
and  evil,  the  former  being  the  necessary  object  of  desire,  the 
latter  of  aversion,  and  both  resting  upon  a  principle  of  reason. 

Oc  Now,  pleasure  and  pain  cannot  be  originated  by  pure 
reason,  because  they  depend  upon  the  relation  of  an  imagined 
object  to  the  subject  as  susceptible  of  thenu  Hence  any 
attempt  to  base  moral  judgments  upon  feeling  must  be 
unsuccessful.  All  hedonistic  theories  identify  the  good 
with  that  which  is  a  means  to  the  pleasant,  and  evil  with 
that  which  results  in  pain  to  the  agent.  If  we  accept  this 
conception  of  good  and  evil,  we  must  deny  that  there  is 
€mything  which  is  good  or  evil  in  itself,  that  which  we 
call  good  being  so  called  merely  because  it  is  a  means  to 
something  else,  viz.,  the  experience  of  pleasure,  and  evil 
being  merely  that  which  issues  in  pain. 

L  a  The  terms  "  weal  and  woe  "  may  be  employed  to  express 
respectively  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  excited  by 
certain  objects.  Gk)od  and  evil,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ^ 
strictly  speaking  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  the  will 
as  determined  by  reason.  It  follows  that  the  will  which 
wills  the  good  is  never  determined  by  the  idea  of  a  given 
object  as  fitted  to  bring  pleasure,  but  solely  by  universal 
law.  Good  and  evil  in  this  sense  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  state  or  feeling  of  the  agent,  but  are  afiEumed  only  of  his 
action.  If  therefore  there  is  anything  absolutely  good  or 
evil,  it  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  action,  but  is  due  solely 
to  the  character  of  the  maxim  by  which  the  agent  is 
determined  to  act. 

1^  Admitting  that  there  is  a  principle  capable  in  itself  of 
determining  the  will,  that  principle  will  be  an  a  priori  law  ^ 
of  action,  and  pure  reason  will  supply  from  itself  the  motive 
for  determining  the  act.  An  action  so  determined  is  good 
in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  the  experience  of 
anticipated  pleasure.  Hence  a  will,  the  maxim  of  which 
is  in  harmony  with  law,  is  absolutely  or  in  every  respect 
good,  and  the  supreme  condition  of  all  good.     On  the  other 
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hand,  when  the  maxim  presuppoees  an  object  fitted  to  bring 
pleasure   and   pain,  the   motive   is  not  in  harmony  with 
absolute  law ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  moral  motive.     If 
in  such  a  case  we  speak  of  actions  as  good,  we  do  not  mean, 
that  they  are  good  absolutely,  but  only  that  they  are  good  > 
as  means  to  an  end.     Such  maxims,  therefore,  can  never  be 
laws,  but  are  merely  practical  precepta 
282  a      Otood  and  evil,  in  the  strict  sense,  then,  have  a  meaning 
only  in  so  far  as  the  agent  determines  himself  by  an  a 
priori  law ;  in  other  words,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  cause  acting  / 
through  pure  reason.     The  agent's  acts  are  therefore  in  all 
cases  viewed  as  good  or  evil  solely  in  so  far  as  they  proceed 
from  himself  as  a  free  cause.     Thus  reason  shows  itself  to 
be  practical.     But,  although  an  action  receives  its  moral 
character  from  its  relation  to  reason  as  setting  up  a  law 
of  freedom,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  intelligible  world, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  express  itself  as  an  event  in 
the  world  of  sense,  and  as  such  it  must  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  natural  causation,  which  applies  to  all  phenomena. 
Practical   reason   can,    therefore,  determine  itself   only  in 
relation  to  phenomena,  though  not  by  phenomena;  M  other 
words,  the  acts  of  the  agent,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  rational 
being,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  y 
constituted  by  the  categories  of   the   understanding,  and/ 
especially    the    category    of    natural    causation.     Beason, 
therefore,  cannot  here  be  employed   theoretically;  and  as 
the  laws  of  knowledge  are  determined  purely  by  the  under- 
standing, it  can  only  will  the  universal  law  and  thereby 
subject  the  various  desires  to  the  unity  of  self -consciousness, 
as  implied  in  practical  reason  or  pure  wilL 

Th£  Type  of  Pure  Practiced  Jvdgment. 

282  6      (Jood  and  evil  as  objects  have  no  existence  except  in  ^ 
relation  to  a  rational  will.     The  question  however  arises, 
how  we  are  to  determine  whether  a  certain  action  pro- 
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ceeds  from  a  practical  rule  of  reason,  or  is  determined  by  j  L 
the  influence  of  an  imagined  object  upon  desire.  It  is  the 
function  of  practical  judgment  to  answer  this  question ;  i.e., 
practical  judgment  must  subsume  a  given  action  under  the 
universal  law,  or  it  must  apply  to  concrete  cases  of  action  the 
form  of  law  prescribed  by  reason.  In  the  sphere  of  theoretical 
reason  there  is  no  difficulty  in  judgment  finding  the  case  to 
which  a  principle  of  the  understanding  applies,  for  there  we 
are  dealing  with  phenomena.  Thus  the  principle  or  law  of 
causality,  when  applied  to  objects  of  sensible  perception, 
gives  rise  to  the  schema  of  causality,  viz.,  the  invariable  suc- 
cession of  one  event  upon  another.  In  the  case  of  practical 
reason,  however,  no  schema  is  available,  because  practical 
reason  does  not  operate  with  phenomena,  but  with  pure^. 
ideas.  The  moral  law,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  by  the 
judgment  through  a  schema,  and  nothing  remains  but  that 
it  should  operate  through  the  pure  understanding.  Now, 
understanding  works,  not  with  schemata  but  mth  laws,  and 
as  in  the  present  case  the  law  is  a  pure  a  priori  law,  the 
judgment  does  not  here  employ  a  schema  but  a  type;  in 
other  words,  while  in  the  sphere  of  morality  we^  cannot 
admit  that  the  subject  as  free  is  subjected  to  an  inviol- 
able law,  we  are  justified  in  employing  the  form  of  an 
inviolable  law  of  nature  as  an  analogue  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  free  subject  determines  itself.  A  moral  being 
is  not  subjected  to  an  inviolable  law,  but  he  uses  it 
as  a  pattern  to  guide  him  in    determining  whether   his 

3  a  action  is  moral  or  not.  The  rule  which  judgment,  looking 
to  inviolable  law  as  a  type,  thus  obtains  is  this :  **  Ask 
yourself  whether  a  proposed  act  can  be  willed  by  you  as  if 
it  took  place  from  an  inviolable  law  of  nature";  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  is  the  rule  by  which  every  one  judges 

'73  whether  his  action  is  good  or  evil  "  This  comparison  of 
the  maxims  of  our  actions  with  a  universal  law  of  nature 
is  not  the  motive  which  is  to  determine  our  will  to  perform 

74  them.     The    law    of    nature   serves    as    a    type    for    our 
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judgment  upon  the  maxim  according  to  moral  principles.  If 
the  maxim  is  not  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  stand  the 
test  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  giving  it  the  form  of  a  law 

283  6  of  nature,  it  is  morally  impossible."     We  may,  therefore, 

take  natural  law  as  a  type  of  the  intelligible  nature,  so  long 
as  we  are  careful  to  observe  that  reason  must  govern  itself 
simply  by  the  form  of  law  and  is  not  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  natural  inclination  or  desire;  for  there  is  this 
in  common  with  all  laws,  whether  those  of  nature  or  of  a 
free  agent,  that  they  must  be  universal 

284        Chapter  III. — ^The  Motives  of  Pure  Practical 

Beason. 

284  a      The  will  must  be  directly  determined  by  the  moral  law, 

if  an  action  is  to  have  any  moral  value.  Even  when  the 
act  is  not  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  it  may  yet  be 
immoral.  The  introduction  of  feeling  of  any  kind  into  the 
will  destroys  the  moral  purity  of  the  act,  because  in  that 
case  the  will  is  not  determined  solely  by  the  law,  and  the 
act,  even  when  it  harmonises  with  the  law,  is  only  a  l^al 
not  a  moral  act.  It  is  because  man  may  be  determined  by 
desire,  that  we  speak  of  motives  in  relation  to  the  will. 
Hence,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  meaning  in  speaking 
of  the  motive  by  which  the  divine  will  is  determined, 
because  such  a  will  by  its  very  nature  wills  the  moral 
law;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  only  motive  by  which 
the  human  will,  or  that  of  any  finite  rational  being,  ought  to 
be  determined  is  the  moral  law.  The  objective  ground  of 
the  will  is  thus  at  the  same  time  the  only  moral  motive. 
Hence  an  action  may  agree  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  yet  violate  its  spirit. 
2846  Prom  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  understand  how  the  will  can  be  directly  deter- 
mined by  a  law  that  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the  law 
of  phenomena.     A  will  that  has  a  motive  seems  to  be  one 
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that  is  acted  upon  by  something  other  than  itself ;  but  in 
the  present  case  the  agent  must  act  purely  from  himself, 
and  therefore  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  Intimately  act 
from  any  motive.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain  how  we 
may  act  purely  from  the  motive  of  moral  law,  and  yet  act 
freely.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  a  free  agent 
determines  himself  by  the  moral  law.  The  existence  of  the 
idea  of  moral  law  compels  us  to  postulate  freedom,  and 
therefore  it  is  enough  that  we  see  the  actual  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  the  moral  law,  in  so  far  as  that  law  supplies 
the  motive  of  action.  What  Eant  here  refers  to,  as  he 
immediately  goes  on  to  explain,  is  the  feeling  of  reverence 
for  the  moral  law,  which  he  claims  to  be,  not  ordinary 
pathological  feeling,  but  the  feeling  which  arises  in  a 
sensitive  being  in  so  far  as  his  sensuous  nature  is  subjected 
to  practical  reason. 
4  e  The  moral  motive,  as  we  have  seen,  must  always  be  the 
moral  law,  and  nothing  but  the  moral  law.  The  agent  acts 
freely  only  in  so  far  as  this  is  his  motive,  his  act  being 
determined  purely  by  moral  law  without  even  the  co- 
operation of  natural  desire.  The  will  which  is  free  must 
therefore  restrain  all  natural  inclinations  that  run  counter 
to  the  moral  law,  and  where  they  are  contradictory  of  the 
moral  law,  it  must  not  only  restrain,  but  entirely  suppress 
them.  The  influence  of  the  moral  law  is  therefore,  in 
relation  to  desire,  of  a  negative  character,  and  the  motive 
by  which  it  is  determined  must  present  itself  to  us 
a  priori,  ie.,  as  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  all  particular 
motives.  When  the  will  is  determined  by  natural  inclination 
or  sensuous  desire,  the  motive  takes  the  form  of  a  feeling, 
the  possession  of  which  is  conceived  as  fitted  to  bring 
pleasure.  The  moral  law,  since  it  refuses  to  allow  the 
influence  of  feeling  upon  the  will,  must  itself  exercise  a 
certain  influence  upon  the  desiring  subject.  When  the 
natural  inclinations  are  thwarted,  there  results  a  certain 
feeling,  which  may  be  called  a  feeling  of  pain,  though  we 
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must  observe  that  it  is  the  kind  of  pain  that  only  a 
raticmal  being  who  possesses  a  sensitive  nature  can  experi- 
ence. This  IB  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  show  a  priori  how  reason  can  have  an  influenoe 
upon  feeling.  There  are  two  sources  of  natural  inclination, 
viz.,  self-love  and  self-esteem,  both  of  which  may  be  r^arded 
as  specific  forms  of  self-r^ard.  Self-love  is  natural  to  all 
rational  beings  who  possess  a  sensitive  nature,  for  it  is 
natural  and  reasonable  in  such  beings  to  desire  their  own 
happiness.  Pure  practical  reason  does  not  affirm  that  self- 
love  is  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  moral  law ;  i,e,, 
it  does  not  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  desire  one  s 
own  happiness  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  virtuous ;  what  ! 
it  affirms  is  that  happiness  must  not  be  willed,  though  \^ 
it  may  be  the  consequence  of  willing  the  moral  law.  Pure 
practical  reason,  therefore,  merely  brings  self-love  into 
harmony  with  the  moral  law,  and  it  is  then  called  rational 
self-love.  Self-esteem,  on  the  other  hand,  it  completely 
destroys ;  for  no  man  can  claim  merit  for  obeying  a  law 
which  he  ought  to  obey.  The  moral  law,  however,  though 
its  influence  is  thus  n^ative,  is  in  itself  positive :  it  is  in 
fact  the  form  of  a  being  who  lives  in  an  intelligible  world, 
or  is  capable  of  acting  freely.  Now,  so  far  as  the  moral 
law  brings  self-love  into  harmony  with  itself,  it  produces  in 
the  rational  subject  a  feeling  of  reverence;  and  so  far  as 
/  it  uproots  all  self-esteem,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  the  highest 
N<  reverence.     This  feeling,  which  is  not  of  empirical  origin 

i  '     but  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  reason  upon  the  desiring 

Jj    (^       agent,  is  known  a  priori.     Reverence  for  the  moral  law  ^ 
\Aii/^      has  therefore  an  intellectual  origin,  and  indeed  it  is   theJ 

^i^L   \        only  feeling  which  can  be  known  absolutely  a  priori  and  1 

^  V!j^U  '  iuc  Perceived  to  be  necessary. 

^  tr^ifisea      The  moral  law,  then,  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  form  by  / 

ijv'^  wo         which   pure   practical   reason  determines  action ;    in   the  >• 
second  place,  it  is  the  objective  condition  under  which  those 
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U^***'  p  t*-*  acts  which  we  call  good  and  evil  are  determined ;    and,  in 
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the  third  place,  it  is  the  subjective  condition  or  motive  of 
all  moral  action,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  upon  the  subject  and 
produces  in  him  a  feeling  which  conduces  to  the  influence  of 
the  law  upon  his  will.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  feeling 
of  reverence  would  not  arise  in  us  were  we  not  beings  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  sensuous  desire,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  feeling  of  reverence  is  nothing  but  a  sensuous 
desire.  In  its  origin  it  is  not  pathological  but  practical, 
being  the  result  of  the  influence  of  reason  upon  desire. 
All  sensuous  motives  are  external  to  the  will  and  act 
externally  upon  it.  The  feeling  of  reverence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  an  external  motive;  it  is  the  moral 
law  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  the  motive  of  the 
will  By  setting  aside  all  the  claims  of  self-love  that 
are  in  conflict  with  itself,  pure  practical  reason  secures 
absolute  authority  for  the  moral  law.  As  reverence  for 
this  law  is  the^  result  of  the  action  of  reason  upon  a 
being  who  on  one  side  of  his  nature  is  sensuous,  we  cannot 
say  that  a  Supreme  Being  feels  reverence  for  law,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  purely  rational  being,  even  if  he  were 
finite,  provided  he  was  not  influenced  by  sensuous  desire, 
would  not  have  a  feeling  of  reverence ;  in  short,  this  feeling 
is  only  found  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  reason  and 

82  desire.  "  Reverence  is  so  far  from  being  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
that  we  surrender  ourselves  to  its  influence  with  great 
reluctance.  We  even  try  to  avoid  yielding  reverence  to  the 
stem  majesty  of  the  moral  law  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
reverence  is  so  far  from  being  a  feeling  of  pain,  that  when 
we  lay  aside  our  self-conceit  and  allow  it  to  exercise  its 
practical  influence,  we  can  never  be  satiated  with  gazing 
upon  its  solemn  splendour;  the  soul  believes  itself  to  be 
exalted  just  in  the  measure  in  which  it  recognises  the 
elevation  of  the  holy  law  above  itself  and  the  frailty  of  its 
own  nature." 

83  ''Reverence  for  the  moral  law  is  indubitably  a  moral 
motive,  and  the  only  moral  motive ;  it  is  a  form  of  feeling 
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which  is  never  directed  to  an  object  on  any  other  ground. 
In  the  judgment  of  reason  the  moral  law  first  determines 
the  will  objectively  and  directly ;  freedom,  the  causality  of 
which  is  determinable  entirely  through  the  law,  just  consists 
in  limiting  all  inclinations  to  the  condition  of  obedience 
to  the  pure  law,  and  upon  this  obedience  all  personal 
esteem  is  based.  This  limitation  has  an  effect  on  the 
sensibility,  and  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  pain,  which  can 
be  derived  a  priori  from  the  moral  law.  So  far  its  effect 
is  negative :  arising  as  it  does  from  the  influence  of  a  pure 
practical  reason,  its  main  office  is  to  prevent  the  subject 
from  being  determined  by  inclination,  and  to  make  him  feel 
that  apart  from  the  moral  law  he  has  no  personal  worth 
whatever.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  law  on  our  feeling  is  to 
humiliate  us,  as  we  can  perceive  a  priori,  though  in  this 
feeling  we  cannot  discover  the  power  of  the  pure  practical 
law  as  a  motive,  but  only  its  resistance  to  sensuous  motives. 
But  as  this  same  law  is  in  the  idea  of  pure  reason  a  direct 
and  objective  ground  of  determination  of  the  will,  and  as 
this  feeling  of  humility  is  merely  relative  to  the  purity  of 
the  law,  that  which  on  the  sensuous  side  lowers  our  claim 
to  moral  esteem  or  humiliates  us,  on  the  intellectual  side 
elevates  our  moral  or  practical  esteem  of  the  l&w  itself, 
and  intensifies  our  reverence  for  it.  Hence,  when  we 
•consider  its  intellectual  origin,  this  feeling  is  known  a  priori 
as  positive.  For  that  which  lessens  the  obstacle  to  an 
activity  furthers  this  activity  itself.  Now,  the  recognition 
of  the  moral  law  is  the  consciousness  of  an  activity  of 
practical  reason  on  objective  grounds,  an  activity  which  is 
only  prevented  from  manifesting  its  influence  on  our  actions 
by  subjective  or  pathological  causes.  Hence  reverence  for 
the  moral  law,  so  far  as  it  weakens  the  opposing  influence 
ot  the  inclinations  by  humbling  our  self-esteem,  must  be 
r^arded  as  also  a  positive,  though  incEridct,  effect  of 
that  law  upon  feeling,  and  therefore  as  a  subjective 
ground     of    activity    or    motive    for    obedience,    as    weU 
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as    the    foundation    for    maxims    of    life    in    conformity 
with  it" 

37  "  Duty  and  obligation  are  the  only  names  which  properly 
express  our  relation  to  the  moral  law.  No  doubt  we  are 
legislative  members  of  a  realm  of  morality,  which  is  possible 
through  freedom  and  is  presented  to  us  by  our  practical 
reason  as  an  object  of  reverence,  but  we  are  at  the  same 
time  subjects,  not  sovereigns,  in  that  realm.  To  overlook  our 
position  as  creatures,  and  to  exhibit  a  proud  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  holy  law,  is  to  revolt  from  its  spirit,  even 
if  we  conform  to  the  letter." 

"  This  view  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  possibility  of 
such  a  command  as,  Lcyot  Ood  above  all  and  thy  neighiour  as 
thyself.  For  as  a  command  what  is  required  is  reverence 
for  a  law  which  commands  love,  and  does  not  leave  it  to 
our  arbitrary  choice  whether  we  shall  make  this  our  principle. 
Love  to  God  as  inclination  (pathological  love)  is  impossible, 
for  God  is  no  object  of  sense;  and  love  to  man,  though 
possible,  cannot  be  imperative ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  love 
another  merely  at  command.      It  is,  therefore,  pra^cticai  love 

88  that  is  meant  in  that  kernel  of  all  law&  To  love  Gk)d  is 
gladly  to  obey  his  commands ;  to  love  our  neighbour  is  gladly 
to  do  all  our  duties  to  him.  But  the  law  that  makes  this  our 
rule  of  action  cannot  be  a  command  to  Juive  this  temper  of 
mind  in  acting,  but  only  to  strive  after  it  A  command  to 
do  something  gladly  would  be  a  contradiction,  for  if  we 
already  know  what  we  are  bound  to  do,  and  are  also 
conscious  of  pleasure  in  doing  it,  no  command  is  necessary ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  it  without  pleasure 
from  reverence  for  the  law,  a  command  that  makes  this 
reverence  the  motive  of  our  maxim  would  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  disposition  commanded.  That  law  of  all 
laws,  therefore,  like  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  setting  the  true  moral  habit  of  mind  before 
us  as  an  ideal  of  perfection  which  can  be  attained  by  no 
created  being ;  though  it  is  the  antitype  to  which  we  should 

2a 
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endeavour  to  aaflimilate  ourselves  in  an  uninterrupted  but 
endless  progress." 

£r89  "  The  charaoteristic  grade  of  moral  life  at  which  man  (and 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  every  rational  creature)  stands  is  that 
of  reverence  for  the  moral  law.  The  temper  of  mind  that 
ought  to  bind  him  to  obey  it  is  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  a 
spontaneous  impulse  such  as  might  lead  one  to  undertake  a 
task  to  which  he  had  no  call  of  obligation.  The  highest 
moral  state  in  which  he  can  maintain  himself  is  vitiue,  that 
is,  a  goodness  which  continually  maintains  itself  in  effort  and 
conflict ;  and  not  Jioliness,  which  would  involve  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  purity  of  mind  and  wilL  It  is  nothing 
but  moral  fematicism  and  an  exaltation  of  vanity  that  we 
are  likely  to  produce,  when  we  uige  men  to  do  certain 
acts  because  they  are  'noble,'  'lofty,'  and  'magnanimous.' 
For  by  such  exhortations  we  set  aside  the  plain  motive  of 
duty,  that  is,  of  reverence  for  the  law,  whose  yoke  (though 
in  a  sense  easy,  as  it  is  laid  on  us  by  reason  itself)  is  one  to 
which  we  are  not  merely  permitted,  but  obliged,  however 
unwillingly,  to  submit  ourselves,  and  in  submitting  to  which, 
therefore,  we  have  to  humble  ourselves  and  give  up  all 
claims  of  merit.  The  harm  of  acting  on  such  principles  is 
that  it  does  not  satisfy  the  spirU  of  the  law,  which  demands 
an  inward  temper  of  obedience,  and  not  a  mere  outward 
conformity  of  action;  and  that  it  substitutes  the  pathological 
motive  of  sympathy  or  self-love  for  the  moral  motive 
which  lies  in  the  law  itself.  More  than  this,  it  gives  rise 
to  a  windy,  extravagant  and  fantastic  habit  of  mind,  in 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  as  though  we  were  in  possession 
of  a  spontaneous  goodness  which  needs  neither  spur  nor 
rein,  and  forget  our  duty  in  the  vain  idea  of  our  merit.  It 
may,  indeed,  be   allowable  to  speak  of  actions  of  others 

2^90  which  have  cost  great  personal  sacrifice  as  noble  and  grand, 
though  we  must  so  speak  only  if  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  actions  have  been  done  entirely  from 
regard  to  duty  and  not  from  mere  impulses  of  the  heurt. 
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But,  if  we  8et  up  such  actions  as  models  for  imitation,  we 
must  be  careful  to  lay  the  whole  weight  on  the  motive 
of  reverence  for  the  law,  which  alone  constitutes  genuine 
moral  feeling.  For  so  only  will  the  holy  and  earnest  pre- 
scription of  duty  keep  us  from  deluding  ourselves  with 
pathological  impulses,  which  are  at  best  analc^ous  to 
moral  principles,  and  from  pluming  ourselves  on  our  own 
merits/' 

''  If  fanaticism,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  endeavour,  made  on  express  principle,  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  human  reason,  moral  fanaticism  may  be  defined  as 
the  effort  to  transcend  the  limits  which  pure  practical 
reason  sets  to  humanity,  when  it  commands  that  the 
subjective  motives  of  moral  action  should  be  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  law  itself,  and  that  the  habit  of  mind  shown 
in  our  maxims  should  be  one  of  pure  reverence  for  the 
law." 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Analytic  of  Pure  Beason, 

6  6  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  mechanism  of 
nature  and  freedom  of  action  can  only  be  solved  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  results  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The 
law  of  natural  causation  has  a  meaning  only  in  reference  to 
that  which  presents  itself  as  an  event  in  time,  and  therefore 
it  stands  under  the  conditions  of  time.  Now,  the  actions  of 
man  have  a  phenomenal  character,  that  is,  they  present 
themselves  to  us  as  events  in  time;  consequently  no  act 
can  be  done  which  is  not  capable  of  being  traced  back  to 
an  antecedent.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  acts  of  the  agent, 
in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  past,  are  no  longer  within 
his  power,  and  therefore  he  is  not  free  in  relation  to  the 
past;  but,  in  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  free 
being,  he  sees  that  all  his  past  ax^tions  could  have  been 
freely  determined.  There  is  nothing  in  his  existence  as  a 
free  being  that  we  can  speak  of  as  acting  externally  upon 
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his  will,  80  far  as  his  existence  as  an  intelligence  is  con- 
cerned. The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  inner  sense 
he  ascribes  to  his  own  free  causality.  From  this  point  of 
view  a  rational  being  can  say  with  truth  that  every  wrong 
act  which  he  has  done  he  could  have  left  undone,  and  this 
is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that  from  the  pheno- 
menal point  of  view  the  act  takes  its  place  in  the  chain  of 
natural  causality.  Th^  whole  series  of  acts  belongs  to  the 
phenomenal  character  which  he  has^mAde  f6r  hi]!3tiself,  and 
\Yhi^^  ^^  bften  determined  by  his  free.astipn.  Hence  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  freedom,  or  independence  of  all 
external  influence,  he  regards  himself  as  responsible  for  the 
whole  chain  of  actions  which  are  the  outer  manifestations  of 
his  inner  being. 

287  a      A  difficulty  still  remains  in  r^ard  to  the  reconciliation 

of  the  mechanism  of  nature  and  freedom  in  the  case  of  a 
being  that  belongs  to  the  world  of  sense.  How  is  it 
possible,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  being  can  be  free,  if  at  the 
same  time  it  is  admitted  that  all  reality  must  proceed  from 
God  ?  If  God  is  the  originator  of  all  things,  he  must  also 
be  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  men  in  their  noumenal  as 
well  as  their  phenomenal  character.  The  actions*  of  man 
must,  therefore,  ultimately  be  referred,  not  to  himself,  but 
to  Grod. 

288  a      The  difficulty  may  easily  be  solved,  if   we  remember 

what  is  implied  in  the  distinction  between  phenomena  and 
noumen«L  A  noumenal  being  is  conditioned  by  the  principle 
of  natural  causality,  because,  though  his  actions  have  an 
influence  on  events  in  time  and  therefore  present  themselves 
to  him  as  events,  this  mode  of  representation  in  no  way 
affects  his  existence  as  a  free  causa  The  creation  of 
thinking  beings  must  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of 
beings  who  are  really  free,  though  they  or  rather  their 
actions  are  presented  to  themselves  under  the  form  of 
events  in  time.  We  cannot  properly  speak  of  the  creation 
of  the  sensuous  form  in  which  objects  of  experience  present 
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themselves.  The  beings  that  are  created  must  be  beings  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  we  have  seen  reason  to  hold 
that  man  in  his  true  nature  is  free.  Since  phenomena  are 
not  realities,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  if  we  maintained 
that  God  created  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  created 
beings  who  in  their  real  nature  are  non-phenomenal  Let 
it  be  admitted,  then,  that  existence  in  time  has  a  meaning 
ojolj  in  relation  to  phenomena.  Now,  we  have  seen  that 
freedom  is  not  incompatible  with  the  natural  mechanism  of 
actions  regarded  as  phenomena ;  i.e.,  we  have  already  proved 
that  man,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  has  the  idea  of  a 
moral  law,  is  free;  and  therefore  the  freedom  of  man 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  admission  that  in  his  existence 
he  is  dependent  upon  a  Creator,  for  it  is  man  as  a  free 
being  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  created.  There  would 
be  a  contradiction,  no  doubt,  if  we  held  that  beings  in  the 
world  of  sense  are  real  beings ;  for  in  that  case  the  creation 
of  man  would  mean  that  he  was  created  as  subject  to  the 
law  of  natural  causation;  but,  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
maintaining  that  his  existence  proceeds  from  God,  so  long 
as  we  hold  that  in  his  real  nature  he  is  non-phenomenal, 
and  therefore  free  from  the  bondage  of  natural  mechanism. 
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REASON. 

Chapter  I. — General  Consideration. 

9  a  Pure  reason  is  dialectical,  or  subject  to  an  inevitable 
illusion,  whether  it  is  employed  theoretically  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  or  practically  in  relation  to  action. 
Reason  can  in  no  case  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
the  unconditioned;  i.«.,  it  demands  an  absolute  totality  of 
conditions  as  the  necessary  presupposition  of  anything  that 
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is  presented  as  conditioned.  But,  as  this  totality  of  con- 
ditions cannot  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  reason 
proceeds  to  seek  for  it  in  the  sphere  of  things  in  themselves. 
When  reason  operates  purely  in  itself,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible in  its  theoretical  use  to  penetrate  to  things  in 
themselves,  because  the  conditions  of  knowledge  are  such 
that  without  perceptions  our  conceptions  or  ideas  have 
no  objective  application.  We  cannot,  therefore,  by  the  use 
of  reason  theoretically,  find  the  unconditioned ;  we  can  only 
pass  from  condition  to  condition  in  search  of  an  uncon- 
ditioned, which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  be 
found  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  Reason,  however,  is  so 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  unconditioned,  that  it 
inevitably  falls  into  the  illusion  that  the  imconditioned  can 
be  found  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena;  and  it  proceeds 
under  tiiis  natural  illusion  until  it  is  confronted  with  an 
absolute  contradiction,  and  only  then  does  it  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  unconditioned  cannot  be  an  object  of 
knowledge.  This  truth  is  brought  to  light  by  the  criticism 
of  the  whole  faculty  of  reason  in  its  theoretical  usa  At 
first  sight  reason  seems  to  be  entirely  bafBed  in  its  quest 
for  the  unconditioned,  but  it  turns  out  on  closer  considera- 
tion that  the  contradiction,  or  antinomy,  into  which  it  falls, 
is  just  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  the  higher  nature  of 
things.  When  we  discover  that  we  have  been  treating 
phenomena  as  absolute  realities,  we  are  led  to  see  that 
reality  as  it  is  in  itself  must  be  of  a  higher  character 
than  the  objects  of  sensible  experience.  And  when  we 
have  once  seen  the  possibility  of  the  existence  in  our  own 
case  of  freedom,  as  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  of  our 
consciousness  of  moral  law,  we  are  able  to  solve  the  con- 
tradiction, which  for  theoretical  reason  was  insoluble. 
290  a  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  shown  how  the  natural 
dialectic  of  speculative  reason  may  be  explained,  and  how 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  guard  against  the  false  inferences 
drawn  from  the  natural  illusion  to  which  we  are  subject 
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But  reason  is  dialectical  in  its  practical  as  well  as  in  its 
theoretical  use,  and  therefore  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  illusion  which 
arises  in  this  case  alsa  Here  reason  demands  the  uncon- 
ditioned for  the  practically  conditioned.  Just  as  in  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  it  sought  for  the  unconditioned  in 
reference  to  sensible  perceptions,  so  in  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical reason  it  starts  from  natural  inclinations  or  desires, 
and  demands  an  unconditioned  for  them,  although  the 
unconditioned  is  not  in  this  case  to  be  conceived  as 
determining  the  will,  but  only  as  the  unconditioned  totality 
of  the  object  of  pure  practical  reason.  This  object  is  the 
highest  good. 
106  Before  we  proceed  to  the  dialectic  of  pure  practical 
reason,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  idea  of  the 
highest  good  presupposes  that  the  will  is  determined  purely 
by  the  form  of  a  universal  law,  not  by  any  matter.  The 
highest  good,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  has  two  in- 
gredients: it  involves  the  conception  of  the  realisation  of 
perfect  morality  or  virtue,  and  the  realisation  of  complete 
happiness.  This  is  an  object  which  reason  demands,  but 
it  is  not  the  motive  by  which  the  will  is  to  be  determined. 
The  only  pure  motive  is  the  moral  law  itself,  for  if  the  will 
were  determined  by  an  object  called  the  good,  it  would  not 
be  determined  purely  by  the  moral  law.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  Analytic,  it  is  necessary  to  morality  that  determina- 
tion by  the  pure  form  of  law  should  be  the  only  motiva 

Chapter  II. — ^The  Summum  Bonum. 

1  a  The  ^mmwm  bonum,  or  highest  good,  contains  two  ele- 
ments, which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each 
other,  viz.,  the  sttpreme  (supremvm)  and  the  complete  {eon- 
snmmxUvm).  The  supreme  good  is  that  which  is  absolutely 
unconditioned,  and  presupposes  nothing  higher  than  itself. 
It  is  therefore  not  subordinate  to  anything  else  (originarium). 
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The  complete  good  is  a  whole  which  is  not  a  part  of  any 
other  larger  whole  of  the  same  kind  (per/ectissimum).  Now, 
the  condition  of  virtue,  or  worthiness  to  be  happy,  is  the 
supreme  condition  of  all  that  we  can  r^ard  as  desirable, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  supreme  condition  of  complete 
happiness.  Virtue  is  thus  the  supreme  good,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole  or  complete  good,  which  finite  beings  not  only 
seek  to  obtain,  but  which  impartial  reason  declares  to  be 
a  Intimate  object  of  desire.  On  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  rational  being  of  infinite  power,  we  must  suppose  that 
He  desires  that  His  creatures  should  not  only  be  virtuous 
but  happy,  provided  always  that  happiness  is  the  result 
of  virtue.  The  highest  good  of  a  possible  world  must 
therefore  consist  in  the  union  or  harmony  of  virtue  and 
happiness  in  the  same  person,  i.e.,  it  must  consist  in  happi- 
ness in  exact  proportion  to  morality.  By  the  svmmum  honwrn, 
or  highest  good,  therefore,  is  meant  the  whole  or  complete 
good.  What  has  to  be  especially  observed,  however,  is  that 
virtue,  or  the  supreme  good,  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  complete  good,  because  no  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
happiness  unless  he  is  virtuous.  Happiness  is  thus  not  a 
good  in  itself,  but  only  a  good  under  the  condition  that 
conduct  is  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law. 

1.  The  Antinomy  of  Practical  Reason. 

292  a  The  svmmuni  bonum  or  highest  good,  then,  demands  the 
union  of  virtue  and  happiness.  Now,  the  conception  of 
virtue  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  conception  of  happi- 
ness, nor  does  the  conception  of  happiness  necessarily  imply 
the  conception  of  virtue ;  i.e.,  we  cannot  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other  by  a  purely  analytical  process ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  can  perfectly  well  conceive  that  virtue  may  not  bring 
happiness,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  desire  for  happiness, 
if  made  a  principle  of  action,  is  contradictory  of  virtue. 
The   only   way   in  which   virtue   and   happiness   can    be 
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combined  is  by  a  synthetic  principle,  and  indeed  a  | 
synthetic  principle  which  connects  the  one  with  the  other  1 
through  the  conception  of  cause  and  effect.  The  whole 
question  is  in  regard  to  the  good  of  action,  a  good  that 
is  possible  only  through  the  wilL  Hence  we  must  say, 
either  that  the  desire  for  happiness  supplies  the  motive  for 
the  maxims  of  virtue,  or  that  the  maxims  of  virtue  are  the 
efficient  cause  of  happiness.  But  the  former  is  absolutely 
impossible,  for  anyone  who  makes  happiness  his  motive 
thereby  destroys  the  morality  of  his  action.  And  the  latter 
is  also  impossible  in  another  way,  for  though  a  man  may 
will  the  moral  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  result  of  his 
action  will  be  to  secure  happiness.  Conformity  to  the 
moral  law  may  exist  without  happiness,  since  happiness 
is  dependent  upon  the  whole  connexion  of  things  in  the 
world  of  experience,  and  therefore  presupposes  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  the  physical 
power  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  promotion  of  certain 
ends.  As  man  is  obviously  neither  omniscient  nor  onmi- 
potent,  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
morality  cannot  be  expected  to  result  in  happiness,  and 
to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good. 

2.  Critical  Solution  of  the  Antinomy, 

>3a  In  the  antinomy  of  natural  necessity  and  freedom,  as 
dealt  with  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,  we  found  that 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  contradiction  was  to  maintain 
that  the  principle  of  natural  causation  is  a  law  only  of 
phenomena,  and  therefore  that  the  most  absolute  recognition 
of  the  inviolability  of  natural  law  is  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  a  free  cause.  The  solution 
of  the  antinomy  of  practical  reason  is  of  a  similar 
character.  ( The  proposition  that  virtue  is  the  result  of  the 
search  for  happiness  is  absolutely  false,  because  happiness, 
when  it  is  made  the  end  of  action,  is  incompatible  with 
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virtue.     But  the  seoond  proposition,  viz.,  that  happiness  is 
the  result  of  virtue,  is  not  absolutely  false :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  undeniable  demand  or  postulate  of  reason,   that 
the   agent   who   is   moral   is   worthy   to    be    happy   and 
therefore  ought  to  be  happy.     The  contradiction  depends 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  world  of  ordinary  sensible 
experience  is  ultimate;  for,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any 
finite  being  to  secure  absolute  happiness  under  the  con- 
ditions of  his  sensible  existence,  we  cannot  affirm,  and  in  fact 
we  must  deny,  that  virtue  in  all  cases  results  in  happiness. 
But   the   whole  character  of  our  criticism  of  reason  has 
shown  that  the  world  of  our  experience  is  not  ultimata 
Not  only  is  the  conception  of  my  existence  as  a  noumenon 
in  the  world  of  intelligence  possible,  but  the  moral  law  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  a  purely  intellectual  principle, 
which  yet  is  capable  of  determining  my  causality  as  mani- 
fested in  the  world  of  sense.     There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
impossible  in  the  idea  that  virtue  and  happiness  should  be 
united.     What  we  must  deny  is  that  they  are  directly 
united;  but  this  in  no  way  prevents  us  from  supposing 
that  they  may  be  united  indirectly, — not  indeed  by  us,  for 
we   have   no   power  of    determining    the  constitution    of 
nature,  but   by  an   intelligent   Author  of   nature.     Such 
a  connexion   through  an  intelligence  other  than  ours   is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  the  union  of  virtue 
and  happiness  to  be  efifective,  and  therefore  the  connexion 
is  not  necessary  but  contingent. 
.Sd4a      The  apparent  contradiction  or  antinomy  in  the  present 
case   arises   from    the   fact   that   practical  reason  rightly 
demands  the  union  of  virtue  and  happiness,  while  on  the 
other   hand   morality   is   possible   only   if   not   happiness 
but  the  pure  moral  law  is  made  the  end  of  action.     We 
have  seen,  however,  how  a  way  of  escape  from  this  apparent 
self-contradiction  is  provided  by  the  distinction    between 
phenomena  and  noumena ;  for  the  ultimate  end  and  object  * 
of  a  moral  will  is  seen   to  coincide  with  the  demand   of 
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reason  for  the  combination  of  virtue  and  happiness,  when 
the  necessity  and  possibility  of  the  combination  through  the 
medium  of  an  infinite  Author  of  nature  is  perceived.  The 
antinomy  thus  disappears  when  the  false  assumption  is 
discarded  that  the  sphere  of  phenomena  is  exhaustive  of 
the  whole  of  existence. 


4.  Tfie  Immortality  of  the  SotU. 

4  5  The  mmmum  bonttm,  then,  or  the  union  of  virtue 
and  happiness,  is  what  reason  demands.  But  this  end 
is  so  demanded  by  reason  only  on  condition  that  the 
supreme  good  should  be  willed;  for,  unless  it  is  willed, 
the  complete  good  is  impossible.  With  this  proviso, 
however,  we  can  say  that  reason  demands  the  union  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  Now,  the  willing  of  the  supreme 
good  means  the  wiUing  of  the  moral  law  at  every  moment 
of  his  life  by  a  rational  but  sensuous  being,  i,e.,  it  consists 
in  that  perfect  harmony  of  the  will  with  the  moral  law 
which  is  called  holiness.  But  in  a  being  whose  desires 
are  in  conflict  with  reason,  holiness  is  possible  only  by 
an  infinite  progress.  Hence  pure  practical  reason,  since  it 
affirms  that  perfect  holiness  should  be  attained,  requires  us 
to  postulate  an  infinite  progress  towards  perfection. 

'6«  Now,  an  infinite  progress  is  possible  only  if  we  pre- 
suppose that  the  existence  of  a  rational  being  is  prolonged 
to  infinity.  Uy[oreover,  the  being  must  retain  his  self- 
consciousness  or  personality,  because  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  a  free  cause  capable  of  willing  the  moral  law.  The 
highest  good  is  therefore  possible  practically  only  on  the 
presupposition  of  personal  immortality.  Thus  immortality 
is  a  necessary  logical  consequence  of  the  conception 
of  a  moral  being;  It  cannot  be  demonstrated,  because 
demonstration  depends  upon  the  employment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  causation,  but  it  is  a  necessary  postidate 
of    pure    practical    reason,   t.e.,   a   proposition    which   the 
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existence  of  an  absolute  a  priori  practical  law  necessarily 
demands. 

295  6      A  finite  rational  being  cannot  possibly  at  all  times  will 

the  moral  law,  and  therefore,  it  is  only  capable  of  an  infinite 
progress  or  approximation  to  moral  perfection;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  Infinite  Being  is  not  limited  by  time.  He 
sees  the  good  of  moral  effort  as  realised,  and  therefore  is 
able  to  take  the  process  of  realisation  as  equivalent  to  its 
consummation.  Holiness  He  demands  inexorably  as  the 
condition  of  the  participation  of  each  person  in  the  highest 
good;  but,  since  the  form  of  His  consciousness  must  be 
that  of  an  intellectual  perception,  He  sees  this  holiness  as 
realised,  provided  the  finite  being  is  making  a  continuous 
and  steady  advance  in  goodness.  There  is  no  possible  justi- 
fication ^or  finite  beings  except  that  of*  standing  the  test  of 
conformity  to  the  moral  law ;  but,  though  as  an  actual  fact 
in  this  life  such  a  conformity  can  be  claimed  by  no  one, 
if  he  has  in  the  past  made  an  advance  from  lower  to  higher 
degrees  of  morality  he  may  hope  to  make  unbroken  pro- 
gress in  the  future  in  this  life  and  even  beyond  it.  Hence 
it  is  reasonable  for  him  to  expect  that  in  the  infinite 
duration  of  his  existence,  as  present  to  the  mind  of  Grod, 
he  may  attain  to  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  law. 

5.   The  JSxistence  of  Ood. 

296  a      The  second  postulate  is  the  existence  of  Grod,  which  can 

also  be  derived  from  the  moral  law.  The  first  postulate 
was  directly  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good,  as 
implying  the  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  moral  law; 
but  in  the  conception  of  the  complete  good  there  is  also 
implied  the  realisation  of  perfect  happiness,  and  it  is  upon 
this  combination  of  virtue  and  happiness  that  the  second 
postulate  is  based.  Reason  rightly  demands  the  realisation 
of  the  complete  good,  which  involves  the  realisation  of 
happiness  in  proportion   to  morality,  and  demands  it   on 
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purely  impersonal  groiinds.  Now,  we  can  only  conceive 
this  union  to  be  efiected  if  we  postulate  the  existence  of 
God,  as  the  only  cause  adequate  to  produce  it. 

6  6  Happiness,  or  the  continuous  experience  of  the  satis- 
faction of  desire  and  will,  is  only  possible  if  nature  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  fitted  to  secure  for  the  agent  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  desires,  on  condition  that  he  wills 
the  moral  law.     But,  while  the  willing  of  the  moral  law 

^  is  within  his  power  as  a  free  being,  man  has  no  power  over 
the  constitution  of  nature.  Since,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
moral  action  is  distinct  from  any  conceivable  cause 
of  nature,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  aflSrm  that 
even  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  law  will  result  in 
the  attainment  of  happiness  proportionate  to  virtue.  At 
the  same  time  pure  reason  necessarily  postulates  the 
harmony  of  virtue  and  happiness.  In  maintaining  that 
man  is  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  seek  the  highest 
good  it  presupposes  that  happiness  in  proportion  to  virtue 
ia  attainable,  and  al&ia  affirms  it  to  b^  a  Intimate  demand. 
We  must  therefore  postulate  the  existence  of  a  cause  of 
nature  as  a  whole,  a  cause  which  is  distinct  from  it,  since 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  insures  its  harmony  with  human 
desires.  This  cause  must  have  the  power  to  connect 
happiness  and  morality  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other. 
Now,  a  cause  which  is  at  once  to  be  the  Author  of  the 
system  of  nature,  and  at  the  saiQC  time  to  provide  that 
this  system  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  moral  character 
of  the  agent,  must  be  not  only  intelligent  but  moral. 
Hence  the  highest  good  is  capable  of  being  realised  in  the 
world  only  if  we  postulate  that  there  is  a  Being  who 
is  the  cause  of  natiire,  and  who  at  the  same  time  brings 
nature  into  conformity  with  the  moral  character  of  the 
agent.  Such  a  being,  as  acting  from  the  consciousness  of 
law,  is  a  rational  being,  an  intelligence;  and  the  causality 
of  that  being,  presupposing  as  it  does  the  consciousness  of 
law,  is  a  wilL     Thus  the  idea  of  the  highest  good  implies 
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the  existence  of  a  Being  who  is  the  cause  of  nature  through 
His  intelligence  and  will;  in  other  words,  it  implies  the 
existence  of  God.     Granting,  therefore,  that  we  may  rightlj 
postulate  the  highest  derivative  good,  or  the  best  possible 
world,  we  must  also  postulate  the  existence  of  the  source 
of   this   derivative   good,  viz.,  GtxL     Not  only  is    it   our 
duty  to  promote  the  highest  good,  but  the  very  idea  of  duty 
entitles  us  to  presuppose  that  this  highest  good  may  be 
realised,   this   realisation    being   possible  only  under  pre- 
supposition of  the  existence  of  Gkxl.     The  highest  good  is 
inseparably  connected  with  duty,  or,  as  we  may  fairly  say, 
it  is  morally  necessary  to  hold  the  existence  of  God;  t.«., 
it  is  necessary   as   an   explanation   of   the   possibility   of 
morality. 
HZl      **  We  must  carefully  observe,  that  this  moral  necessity  is 
subjective,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  need  or  requirement  of 
our  moral  consciousness;  it  is  not  objective,  because  it  is 
not  itself  a  duty.     For  there  cannot  be  a  duty  to  assume 
the  existence  of  any  thing  or  being,  which  can  only  be  a 
matter    of    theoretical    conviction.     Nor,   again,   can    the 
132  assumption  of  the  existence  of  Gkxl  be  made  the  basis  of 
our  obligation  to  obey  the  moral  law,  which  rests,  as  has 
been  conclusively  proved,  entirely  upon  the  autonomy  of 
reason  itself.     Our  duty  can  only  be  to  seek  to  realise  and 
promote    the   highest  good,  the   possibility  of  which    can 
therefore   be   postulated.     But   as   our   reason   finds    this 
possibility   conceivable    only   under    presupposition    of    a 
supreme  intelligence,  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
that    intelligence    is    bound    up    with    the    consciousness 
of   our  duty,  although   the   assumption   itself    belongs  to 
the    sphere    of    theoretical     reason.      Only    in    relation 
to    theoreticcd    reason   is   it   regarded    as   a   principle   of 
explanation    or    hypothesis^    while    in    reference    to    the 
intelligibility  of  an  object  presented  through  the  moral  law 
(the  highest  good),  and  consequently  of  a  requirement  for 
practical  purposes,  it  may  be  called  a  faith,  and  indeed  a 
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fwUh  of  reason,  because  the  sole  source  from  which  it  springa 
is  pure  reason,  both  in  its  theoretical  and  its  practical  use." 

32  This  Deduction  enables  us  to  see  why  the  Greek  schools 
were  never  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  practical 
possibility  of  the  highest  good.  Their  mistake  lay  in 
regarding  the  rule  of  the  use  which  the  will  of  man  makes 
of  his  freedom  as  the  sole  and  adequate  groimd  of  this 
possibility,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  existence  of 
Grod.  They  were  right  enough  in  saying  that  the  principle 
of  morality  is  independent  of  this  postulate,  that  it  can  be 
proved  purely  from  the  relation  of  reason  to  the  will,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  the  supreme  practical  condition  of  the 
highest  good ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that  principle  is 
the  w}u)le  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  highest  good. 
The  JSpicureans  had  indeed  assumed  an  entirely  false 
principle  as  the  supreme  principle  of  morality,  namely, 
happiness,  and  had  substituted  for  a  law  the  maxim  of  a 
choice  dependent  upon  each  man's  inclination ;  but  they 
proceeded  consistently  enough  to  degrade  the  highest 
good  to  the  same  low  level  as  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  looked  for  no  greater  happiness  than  can  be 
acquired    by  human   prudence,  including   temperance   and 

133  moderation  of  the  inclinations.  .  .  .  The  Stoics,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  quite  correctly  fixed  upon  virtue  as  the 
condition  of  the  highest  good,  but  as  they  held  the  degree 
of  virtue  which  is  required  for  its  pure  law  as  completely 
attainable  in  this  life,  they  not  only  strained  the  moral 
powers  of  man,  under  the  name  of  a  laise  m4in,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  nature  and  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of 
men,  but  above  all  they  refused  to  admit  that  happiness,  the 
second  element  of  the  highest  good,  is  a  special  object  of 
human  desire  at  all,  and  supposed  their  '  wise  man '  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  nature  for  his  satisfaction,  and  to 
live  in  the  Gt)d-like  consciousness  of  the  excellence  of 
his  own  person." 

"The  Christian  doctrine,  even  apart  from  its  religious 
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^134  aspect,  supplies  a  conception  of  the  highest  good,  in  the 
idea  of  a  'kingdom  of   God/  which   is   adequate    to    the 

iri35  strictest  demand  of  practical  reason.  ...  In  this  idea 
nature  and  moral  excellence  are  united  together  in  a 
harmonj,  which  is  not  necessitated  by  the  conception  of 
either  taken  by  itself,  but  ia  established  by  a  Holy  Being, 
the  Creator  of  all,  who  makes  the  highest  derivative  (Jood 
possible.  ...  At  the  same  time  the  Christian  principle  of 
morals  is  not  itself  theological;  it  is  not  the  heteronomy, 
but  the  autonomy  of  pure  practical  reason ;  for  Christianity 
does  not  make  the  knowledge  of  Grod  or  of  His  will  the 
ground  of  the  law,  but  only  of  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
good  provided  that  law  is  obeyed ;  nor  does  it  even  place 
the  true  motive  of  obedience  in  the  expected  results,  but 
solely  in  the  idea  of  duty,  the  faithful  observance  of  which 
alone  makes  us  worthy  to  obtain  those  resulta  In  tins 
way  the  moral  law,  as  the  object  and  ultimate  end  of  pure 
practical  reason,  leads  to  religion ;  for  religion  is  the  know- 
ledge of  aU  duties  as  divine  commands,  not  as  sanctions 
which  a  foreign  and  alien  will  has  attached  to  its  arbitrary 
decrees,  but  as  essential  laws  of  every  will  which  is  free  in 
itself.  Nevertheless,  these  laws  must  be  regarded  as 
commands  of  the  Supreme  Being,  because  it  is  only  from  a 
morally  perfect  (holy  and  good)  and  at  the  same  time  all- 
powerful  will,  and  by  harmony  with  it,  that  we  can  hope 
to  attain  the  highest  good,  which  the  moral  law  makes  it 
our  duty  to  set  before  ourselves  as  the  object  of  our 
efforts." 


6.  The  Postulates  of  Pure  Practical  Beason. 

298  a  The  postidates  of  pure  practical  reason  are  not  theoretical 
doctrines,  but  presuppositions  demanded  by  the  character  of 
man  as  a  moral  agent  They  in  no  way  extend  our  specu- 
lative knowledge,  but  merely  enable  us  to  afBxm  the 
objective  reality  of  the  ideas  of  speculative  reason.     Thus 
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they  justify  us  in  the  xiae  of  oonoeptions  which  otherwifle 
would  be  employed  illegitimately. 

B  b  These  postulates  are  immortality^  freedom  and  the  exist* 
ence  of  God.  The  first  is  based  upon  the  demand  of  reason, 
that  the  supr^ne  good  should  be  realised,  a  demand  which 
can  only  be  fulfilled  provided  that  the  agent  is  immortaL 
The  second  postulate  is  based  upon  the  necessary  presuppo- 
sition that  man  as  a  free  agent  is  independent  of  all  the 
influences  of  desire,  and  so  is  capable  of  determining  his  will 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  an  intelligible  world,  i.e.,  the 
law  of  freedom.  The  third  postulate  depends  upon  the 
necessity  of  presupposing  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  also 
intelligent  and  moral,  as  the  only  condition  under  which 
the  highest  good  is  capable  of  being  realised. 

iSe  The  reality  of  the  highest  good  is  presupposed  in  reverence 
for  the  moral  law,  and  thus  we  reach  the  three  postulates  of 
practical  reason,  and  are  enabled  to  solve  the  problem  which 
speculative  Teason  left  unsolved.  (1)  The  conception  of 
immortality  involved  speculative  reason  in  a  paralogism, 
i,e.,  in  a  logical  fallacy  resulting  from  the  ambiguity  of  one 
of  the  terms,  an  ambiguity  into  which  reason  was  betrayed 
by  the  inevitable  confusion  of  the  phenomenal  with  the  real 
subfect  Beason,  demanding  an  unconditioned  subject,  was 
led  to  confuse  the  consciousness  of  the  thinking  subject  with 
the  supposed  knowledge  of  a  real  substance,  viewed  as  inde- 
pendent of  nature,  and  upon  this  confusion  to  base  the 
permanence  or  immortality  of  the  soul.  But,  what  reason 
in  its  theoretical  use  was  unable  to  prove  is  actually 
established  by  reason  in  its  practical  use,  which  rightiy 
postulates  that  man  is  immortal,  because,  as  a  moral  agent, 
he  must  have  a  duration  adequate  to  the  complete  realisation 
of  the  moral  law.  (2)  Speculative  reason  in  its  demand  for 
the  unconditioned  also  set  up  the  cosmological  idea  of  an 
intelligible  world,  and  of  our  existence  in  it,  and  thus  it  was 
involved  in  the  antinomy  of  free  and  natural  causation, 
an  antinomy  which,  from  the  necessary  limitation  of  our 

2b 
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knowledge  to  objects  of  experience,  it  was  unable  to  solve. 
But  here  again  practical  reason,  by  its  postulate  of  freedom, 
enables  us  to  establish,  on  the  ground  of  faith,  what  could 
not  be  based  upon  knowledge,  and  to  show  that  man  actually 
is  free.  (3)  Speculative  reason  led  to  the  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  was  unalde  to  prove  that  it  was  more 
than  an  ideal  Practical  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
that  a  Supreme  Being  actually  exists  as  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple without  which  the  highest  good  is  impossible,  and  that 
this  Being  is  endowed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  pre- 
scribing moral  laws  in  the  intelligible  world. 
299  a  Do  these  postulates,  then,  enlarge  our  knowledge  ?  Are 
immortality,  freedom  and  God,  which  for  speculative  reason 
are  transcendent,  immanent  and  constitutive  for  practical 
reason  ?  They  are  immanent  and  constitutive,  but  only  in 
the  sense  of  being  presupposed  in  the  moral  consciousness. 
Practical  reason  does  not  bring  the  free  subject,  or  the 
intelligible  world,  or  a  Supreme  Being,  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  knowledge :  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  show  that  they 
are  bound  up  with  the  practical  conception  of  the  highest 
good.  It  is  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  moral  law  that  tiieir 
reality  ia  established.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  freedom 
is  possible,  because  positive  knowledge  of  a  free  cause  is 
impossible  from  the  character  of  our  experience :  all  that  we 
can  say  is  that  there  must  be  a  free  cause,  because  without 
it  there  can  be  no  moral  law.  And  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  immortality  and  the  existence  of  God ;  for,  though  know- 
ledge of  these  objects  is  impossible,  no  sophistry  can  destroy 
our  rational  faith  in  their  reality. 

7.  Possibility  of  an  Extension  of  Pure  Practical  Season 
tuiihout  a  corresponding  extension  of  Pure  SpeciUative 
Season. 

800  a      The  three  Ideas  of  reason,  then,  are  not  knowledge,  but 
thoughts  of  objects  which  even  theoretical  reason  showed  to 
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be  possible.     They  have  objective  reality  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  essentiiJ  to  the  realisation  ci'  moral  law.     We 
cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to  them, 
though  we  cannot  know  how  they  are  related  to  those 
objects,  and   we   therefore   cannot   make   any   theoretical 
synthetic  judgments  in  regard  to  them.     But,  while  there  is       -^ 
no  extension  of  our  knowledge  through  these  ideas,  the       / 
sphere  of  reason  is  itself  enlarged  in  this  sense,  that  we  are      ^ 
now  certain  that  there  are  actual  objects  corresponding  to 
them.     Even   this   indefinite  knowledge,  however,  is  due 

41  solely  to  reason  in  its  practical  use.  ''  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  sphere  of  practice,  the  Ideas  which  to  theory 
were  transcendent  and  without  objects,  become  immanent 
and  constitutive.  For  they  contain  the  groimds  of  th^ 
possibility  of  realising  the  highest  good,  as  the  necessary 
object  of  practical  reason,  whereas  theoretical  reason  finds 
in  them  merely  regulative  principles,  which  have  their  value 
in  furthering  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence  in  experience, 
but  not  in  enabling  us  to  gain  any  certitude  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  object  beyond  experience.  When,  however, 
by  the  moral  consciousness  we  are  once  put  in  possession  of 
this  new  certitude,  reason  as  a  speculative  faculty  comes  in 
(though  properly  only  to  protect  its  practical  use),  and  goes 
to  work  with  these  Ideas  in  a  negative  way,  that  is,  not  to 
extend  but  to  elucidate  them ;  and  so  to  exclude,  on  the  one 

142  hand.  Anthropomorphism,  as  the  source  of  a  superstition 
which  pretends  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  by  a  fictitious 
experience,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Fanaticism,  which 
pretends  to  a  similar  enlargement  of  knowledge,  not  by 
experience,  but  by  means  of  supersensuous  intuition  or 
feeling.  For  both  of  these  equally  are  hindrances  of  the 
practical  use  of  reason,  and  the  exclusion  of  them  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  in  a  practical 
point  of  view." 

31  <k  It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  the  application  to  these  Ideas 
of  predicates  taken  from  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  thereby 
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lay  ourselveB  open  to  the  charge  of  anthropomorphism  by 
making  them  sensuous,  or  of  illegitimatelj  claiming  a  know- 
ledge of  supersensible  objects ;  for  we  employ  only  the  pre- 
dicates of  intelligence  and  will,  which  are  neither  sensuous 
nor  supersensible,  and  these  we  view  as  related  to  each  other 
only  in  the  manner  required  by  the  nature  of  the  moral 
law ;  while  the  psychologiccd  characteristics  which  we  learn 
from  internal  observation,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  human 
intelligence  and  will,  are  set  aside  as  incompatible  with 
the  intelligence  and  will  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Hence  we 
do  not  attribute  to  Grod  a  discursive  intelligence,  dealing 
directly  only  with  conceptions,  nor  do  we  regard  His  per- 
ceptions as  successive,  or  His  will  as  dependent  for  its  satis- 
faction on  the  existence  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 
When  aU  such  determinations  have  been  eliminated,  the 
only  predicates  that  remain  are  those  which  belong  to  a 
pure  intelligence  as  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  moral 
law.  Thus  we  have  only  such  an  apprehension  of  God  as  ia 
required  to  account  for  moral  action ;  and  this  apprehension 
does  not  entitle  us  to  claim  positive  knowledge  of  His 
nature.  For,  though  we  must  conceive  of  Him  as  having  a 
perceptive  intelligence,  and  a  will  directed  to  objects  on  the 
existence  of  which  His  satisfaction  is  not  dependent,  this 
does  not  bring  His  nature  within  reach  of  our  knowledge^ 
though  it  is  sufficient  for  the  realisation  of  the  moral  law. 

8.  Faith  as  a  need  of  Pure  Season. 

302  a  Practical  reason  demands  the  realisation  of  the  highest 
good,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  its  realisation,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  without  which  its  realisation  would  be 
impossible,  viz.,  God,  freedom  and  immortality.  That  we 
are  under  obligation  to  promote  the  highest  good  does  not 
require  to  be  proved,  but  is  independent  of  all  theories  in 
regard  to  the  inner  nature  of  things,  the  hidden  purpose  of 
the  world's  history,  or  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  of 
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the  world.  The  influence  of  the  moral  law  upon  the  agent, 
inducing  him  to  seek  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  which 
he  is  capable,  presupposes  the  possibility  of  its  realisation ; 
otherwise,  it  would  be  a  mere  fiction.  Hence,  though 
the  principle  of  morality  is  for  us  subjective,  it  is 
also  objectively  the  basis  of  faith  in  God,  freedom  and 
immortality,  since  without  postulating  tiiese  the  highest 
L49  good  could  not  possibly  be  realised.  ''  If  it  be  admitted  that 
pure  moral  law  is  inexorably  binding  upon  everyone  as  a 
command,  the  righteous  man  may  say:  'I  tirUl  that  there 
should  be  a  Grod ;  I  tMl  that,  though  in  this  natural  world, 
I  should  not  be  of  it,  but  should  also  belong  to  a  purely 
intelligible  world ;  finally,  I  vrill  that  my  duration  should  be 
endless.  I  insist  upon  this,  and  will  not  let  this  conviction 
be  taken  from  me/  This  is  the  sole  case  in  which  my 
interest,  because  I  have  no  right  to  surrender  or  limit  it, 
inevitably  determines  my  judgment."  This  argument  from 
a  fundamental  need  of  human  nature  Wizenmann  attc^^ked 
as  inconclusive,  illustrating  his  point  by  the  example  of  a 
lover,  who  deludes  himself  with  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  his  mistress,  which  exists  nowhere  but  in  his  own 
imagination.  Kant's  reply  was :  "  I  entirely  concur  with 
Wizenmann  in  all  cases  where  the  feeling  of  want  is  due  to 
mere  inclination  or  natural  desire.  Such  a  want  cannot 
postulate  the  existence  of  the  object  wanted  even  for  him 
who  feels  it ;  much  less  can  it  be  the  ground  of  a  demand 
or  postulate  which  is  universal.  In  this  case,  however,  we 
have  a  ivant  of  Beason,  springing  not  from  the  mbjective 
ground  of  our  wishes,  but  from  an  objective  motive  of 
the  vdll,  which  binds  every  rational  being,  and  hence 
authorises  him  a  priori  to  presuppose  the  existence  in 
nature  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  satisfaction." 
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THE  CRITIQUE  OF  JUDGMENT. 

307  Ths  Critique  of  Judgment  is  not  p€urt  of  Kant's  original 
plan,  which  was  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  criticism  of 
pure  reason  in  its  speculative  and  practical  application. 
The  extension  of  this  plan  came  about  naturally  from  three 
considerations :  firstly,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  expression  to 
the  relation  between  the  free  subject  and  the  pheno- 
menal world ;  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  consideration  of 
Aesthetics  as  based  upon  judgments  of  taste ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  teleological  consideration  of 
the  world,  as  indicated  by  the  peculiar  character  of  living 
beings.  Kant  foimd  that  itwaa  nfy^fijfflftry  t^  Hjptinguish  three 
fftpultjftfl^nf  ^hft~  jTvceiiigence:  imderst^Tidipg,  jnflfymftnt  and 
reason.  Understanding  and  reason  had  abeady  been^cbn- 
sidered,  the  former  being  limited  to  the  determination  of 
the  order  or  system  of  phenomena,  and  the  latter,  so  far  as 
it  is  constitutive,  being  confined  to  the  determination  of  the 
pure  subject.  Judgmwit  he  had  already  referred  to  as 
mediating  between  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  matter  of  sense.  But  a  wider  problem  opened 
up  for  him,  when  he  came  to  consider  finally  the  relation 
between  the  pure  subject  and  the  phenomenal  world,  and  to 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  taste  and  with  the  character- 
istics of  living  beings.  Judgment  he  now  conceived,  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way,  as  the  faculty  which  in  all  cases 
mediates  between  understanding  and  reason,  or  between 
knowledge  and  feeling,  or  again  between  the  world  conceived 
as  a  mechanical  system  and  the  world  regarded  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  an  organic  unity.  The  Critique  of  Judg- 
ment therefore  includes  in  its  scope,  firstly,  judgment  as 
mediating  between  the  free  subject  and  the  phenomenal 
I  world;  secondly,  judgment  in  its  relation  to  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  arises  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime ;  and,  lastly,  judgment 
as  employing  the  regulative  principle  of  purpose  or  final 
cause. 

INTEODUCTION. 

1.  Division  of  Philosophy. 

yi  a  The  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  find  out  the  principles  by 
which  reason  may  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  things.  As 
there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  objects  may  be 
r^arded,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  ordinary 
division  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical  is 
quite  legitimate.  But,  when  such  a  distinction  is  made,  we 
must  take  care  to  base  it  upon  conceptions  that  are  really 
mutually  exclusive. 

07  h  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  conception  by  reference  to 
which  the  division  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and 
practical  can  be  made.  Theoretical  philosophy  is  concerned 
solely  with  conceptions  of  nature ;  in  other  words,  it  deals 
with  those  pure  conceptions  or  categories  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  constitution  of  the  orderly  system  of  phenomena. 
The  conception  of  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  a 
negative  principle  of  theoretical  knowledge;  i.e.,  it  only  tells 
us  that  a  free  subject,  if  such  a  subject  exists,  must  be 
independent  of  all  sensuous  desire.  But  this  conception 
also  enables  us,  through  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  .law, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  will,  and  the  will  is  simply 
practical  reason.  These  two  conceptions,  then,  when  they 
are  grasped  clearly,  enable  us  to  keep  theoretical  philosophy 
and  moral  philosophy  perfectly  distinct.  The  former  is  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  the  latter  the  philosophy  of  the  free 
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or  moral  subject.  These  terms,  however,  have  not  been 
consistently  employed,  but  a  confusion  has  been  introduced 
by  an  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  ''practical/  which  has 
been  applied  both  to  sciences  that  are  occupied  with 
nature  and  also  to  the  free  or  moral  subject  Now,  the 
former  application  is  obviously  illegitimate,  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  the  proper  sense  nothing  is  ''  practical "  except 
those  actions  which  proceed  from  a  free  moral  subject 

908  a  Desire  as  such  is  simply  one  of  the  many  causes  which 
belong  to  the  world  of  phenomena ;  in  other  words,  our  own 
actions,  so  long  as  we  look  at  them  from  the  phenomenal 
point  of  view,  are  events  of  the  same  character  as  other 
events,  and  as  such  come  under  the  same  laws.  More 
particularly,  desire  must  be  viewed  as  subject  to  the  law  of 
mechanical  causation.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
desire  from  the  sphere  of  nature  on  the  ground  that  our 
actions  are  preceded  by  an  idea  of  the  object  to  be  attained, 
Kant  answers  that  this  of  itself  does  not  introduce  any 
fundamental  distinction ;  for,  the  mere  fact  that  an  act  is 
preceded  by  an  idea  does  not  show  that  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  sphere  of  phenomena.  So  far  as  it  is  regarded  as 
an  event,  desire  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  nature,  and 
therefore  it  obviously  falls  within  the  domain  of  theoretical 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  our  acts 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  noumenal  self,  the  self  as 
free,  they  must  be  r^arded  as  practically  possible  or  practi- 
cally necessary;  t.e.,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  self* 
determination  of  a  rational  or  free  subject.  So  r^arded 
our  actions  fall  within  the  sphere  of  moral  philosophy.  The 
true  contrast,  then,  is  between  events  that  are  brought 
under  the  law  of  natural  causation  and  actions  that  .^ 
proceed  from  the  free  subject  ^ 

308  6      It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  distinguish  clearly  ^ 
between  these  two  spheres.     If  we  look  at  the  will  from  j 
the  point  of  view  of  natural  causation,  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  say  tiiat  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  which 
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BTstem  of  nature ;  for,  though  it  is  true  that  the  categories 
are  the  only  conceptions  which  constitute  objects  of  know- 
ledge, there  is  also  an  operation  of  the  mind  by  which 
objects  already  determined  by  the  categories  are  further 
determined    by    what   he    caUs    the    reflective  judgment 
There  are  therefore  two  divisions  of  the  territory :  firstly, 
that  part  to  which  the  a  priori  principles  of  understanding 
are  applicable ;  and,  secondly,  that  part  which  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  the  reflective  judgment.     The  latter  has  to  do 
with  those  specific  laws  of  nature  that  are  discovered  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  r^ulative  idea  of  purpose  or  design. 
That  part  of  this  taoitory  which  is  determined  by  the 
categories,  or  the  princi^des  of  the  understanding,  Kant  calls 
the  realm;  and  inasmuciTvas  the  cat^ories  only  determine 
the  particulars  of  sense   lA^^^^^  *  ^^7  ^  ^   constitute 
phenomena,  this  realm   is  afW*  ^U  ^^7  *  drveUing-plaee, 
for  the  objects  so  constituted  ak©  ^^  themselves  empirical 
or  contingent     The  main    thing^^^ich    Kant   wishes   to 
accentuate  here  is  the  distinction   tjetween  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  imderstandi^g  ^  constitutive  of 
phenomena,  and  the  further  determinat^^^  ^'  phenomena  by 
specific  laws  under  the  guidance  of  tlbf  ^^^  ^^  purpose; 
this  last  function  being  the  special  woi5t  ^*  judgment,  as 
distinguished  from  understanding.  \ 

309  6      Understanding,    through    its   categories,  V^^    reason   by 
means  of  the  idea  of  freedom,  both  have  V^  ^^  ^^^^  *® 
territory  of  experience;  in  other  words,  wT^^  ^^^  pheno- 
menal  world.     But  their  laws  are  entirelyi.  dis^iiict,  and 
in  no  way  interfere  with  each  other.     The  1  categories  or 
principles    of    the    understanding    constitute  P  objects,    but 
only  phenomenal  objects ;  and  the  law  of  f reeaT^"^  ^  *  **^ 
purely  for  a  noumenal  subject     Hence  the  1^°®  ^*®  ^^ 
influence   on    the  other.     This    does   not   meaW   ^^^   *^® 
phenomenal  world  is  absolutely  removed  from  a  ^  ^^  influence 
of  the  free  subject ;  what  it  means  is,  that  the    ^^^®  ^*  ^^® 
phenomenal  world  are  quite  distinct  from  the  i  ^l*aw8  of  the 
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intelligible  world     This  separation  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact   tiiat  the  conceptions  which  applj  to  nature  have  a 
meaning  only  in  relation  to  objects  of  perception  or  pheno- 
mena, not  in  relation  to  things  in  themselves ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  law  of  freedom  is  entirely  a  law  of  an  object 
which  is  intelligible  or  a  thing  in  itself.     Hence,  there  can  I 
be  no  theoretical  knowledge  of  either  realm  as  a  thing  ii^  I  p  j 
itaelf ;  for,  the  imderstanding  only  enables  ns  to  determine  |  WT  TW/i 
phenomenal  objects,  while  reason   in    the   absence  of   all  1  ^'^"^-^ 
perception  of  supersensible  objects  can  have  no  knowledge  Vdf  ^^ 
of  them.  Jl^-^ 

10 a  The  supersensible,  then,  lies  entirely  beyond  our  know-  ^ufu^} 
ledge.  It  cannot  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  ^•^J 
understanding,  because  the  understanding  operates  only  in 
relation  to  elements  of  sensible  perception,  and  no  such 
elements  can  be  given  to  it,  so  far  as  the  supersensible  is 
concerned.  Nor  can  theoretical  reason  bring  us  in  contact 
with  the  supersensible;  for,  theoretical  reason  is  simply 
the  understanding,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  limits  of 
sensible  perception.  Hence,  while  we  must  occupy  the 
field  of  the  supersensible  in  the  interest  both  of  theory  and 
practice,  it  is  only  practical  reason  which  supplies  us  with 
a  valid  warrant  for  that  occupation.  As  Kant  pointed  out 
in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Eeason,  it  is  only  indirectly 
through  the  moral  law,  which  is  a  law  solely  of  practical 
reason,  that  we  are  enabled  to  affirm  the  reality  of  the 
supersensible.  So  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  is  concerned 
the  supersensible,  even  after  it  has  been  guaranteed  by 
practical  reason,  remains  entirely  beyond  our  reach ;  i.e.,  it 
cannot  be  made  a  specific  object  of  knowledge. 

106  The  two  realms  of  the  sensible  and  the  supersensible  are,  ^"^ 
therefore,  in  themselves  absolutely  distinct,  for,  as  Kant 
puts  it  in  a  bold  metaphor,  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  them 
which  for  theoretical  reason  is  absolutely  impassable.  At 
the  same  time  a  free  subject  must  be  capable  of  realising 
itself,  and  a  free  subject,  which  is  on  one  side  of  its  nature 
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sensuous,  must  be  capable  of  realising  itself  in  the  world  of 
sense.  Henoe,  independent  as  nature  and  its  laws  are,  they 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  of  the  realisation 
of  freedom ;  in  other  words,  the  sensible  and  the  super- 
sensible realms  must  be  so  adapted  to  each  other  that  the 
former  does  not  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
realisation  of  the  latter.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
principle  uniting  the  supersensible  substrate  of  nature  with 
the  supersensible  which  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  a 
free  or  moral  subject.  Such  a  principle,  though  it  can  never 
enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  into  the  realm  of  the 
supersensible,  will  yet  supply  the  mind  with  a  conception 
enabling  it  to  combine  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  in  a 
harmonious  whole. 


3.  The   Critique  of  JudgmerU   as   connecting    link  hetwem 
the  two  divisions  of  Philosophy. 

311a  There  are  ^hre^  absolutely  irreducible  faculties  of  the 
mind :  knowledge,  feeling  and  desire,  fhe  laws  of  know- 
ledge consist  of  the  principles  of  the  understanding  by  which 
phenomena  are  constituted.  The  a  priori  laws  of  desire  are 
moral  laws  as  prescribed  a  priori  by  reason.  Since  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  and  pain  is  intermediate  between  knowledge 
and  desire,  we  must  expect  that  the  faculty  of  judgment, 
which  mediates  between  understanding  and  reason,  will 
have  to  do  also  with  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and 
if  judgment  has  an  a  priori  principle  of  its  own,  that  it  will 
in  some  way  prescribe  the  law  governing  pleasure  and  pain« 
Now,  pleasure  and  pain  are  connected  with  action,  for  they 
arise  either  in  the  anticipation  of  an  object  which  is  con- 
ceived to  be  fitted  to  bring  pleasure  or  pain,  or  they  arise 
in  the.  experience  of  the  free  subject  who  wills  the  moral 
law.  jWe  must  therefore  expect  that  judgment  will  mediate 
between  understanding  and  reason  by  bringing  into  har- 
mony the  realm  of  natvn^  and  the  realm  of  freedom,  and 
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that  it  will  also  be  related  to  the  feeling  of  nleasure  and 
pain  as  the  link  between  knowledge  and  de8ire.| 

4.  JvdgmeiU  as  a  Faculty  of  a  priori  Laws, 

I  6  Judgment  is  in  all  cases  th^  ^»^li^*y  ^*  MTlgi"C_t^ft 
particuliur  under  the  iiniverpaL  But  the  universal  may 
either  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  as  thinking, 
or  it  may  not  be  contained  in  that  constitution  directly,  but 
must  be  sought  for.  When  the  law  or  principle  is  of  the 
former  character,  Kant  calls  it  the  determinant  judgment, 
because  it  starts  from  the  universal  and  specifies  or  deter*- 
mines  it  by  reference  to  particulars  of  perception ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  law  has  to  be  discovered,  and  it  is  therefore 
called  the  reflective  judgment  In  the  reflective  judgment, 
however,  some  principle  must  be  employed  as  the  guiding- 
thread  by  reference  to  which  judgment  operates.  This 
guiding-tiiread  Kant  finds  in  the  idea  of  purpose  or  end« 
The  determinant  judgment,  then,  is  simply  the  judgment  as 
employing  the  principles  of  understanding  already  set  forth 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  namely,  the  axioms  of  per- 
ception, the  anticipations  of  observation,  the  analogies  of 
experience,  and  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought.  The 
reflective  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  judgment  as 
employed  by  the  special  sciences  in  the  discovery  of  par* 
Ucular  laws  of  natura 

I  a  The  determinant  judgment  brings  particulars  under  the 
universal  transcendental  laws  supplied  by  the  understanding ; 
in  other  words,  its  function  is  to  determine  or  specify  such 
laws  as  are  expressed  in  the  principles  of  the  understanding. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  law  is  not  supplied  by  judgment 
but  by  understanding.  Although  in  this  way  we  can 
explain  the  universal  conditions  imder  which  any  experience 
at  all  is  possible,  we  are  still,  after  the  application  by 
judgment  of  the  principles  of  understanding,  very  far  from 
having  a  complete  knowledge  of  nature.     ¥oT,^V6ife  S^  Sa. 
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true,  €.g.,  that  nature  is  a  system  the  parts  of  which  are 
connected  by  the  principle  of  causation,  the  particular 
forms  displayed  in  the  connection  of  definite  objects  and 
events  are  infinitely  various.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  general  system  of  nature,  conceived  as 
determined  by  the  principles  of  the  understanding,  and  to 
seek  for  the  laws  of  those  specific  phenomena.  These 
laws  must  be  r^arded  as  contingent,  so  far  as  our  intel- 
ligence is  concerned;  i.0.,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
without  them  we  could  have  no  system  of  experience 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  discover  specific 
laws  of  nature,  there  must  be  some  principle  which  regulates 
our  procedure — a  principle  which  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  observation  of  partictdar  facts,  because  its  object  is  to 

812  6  combine   those    facts    under    laws.     The   principle   of    a 

reflective  judgment  must  therefore  be  conceived,  not  as  a 
unity  imposed  upon  nature  by  cm  intelligence  distinct  from 
it,  but  as  a  unity  which  enables  us  to  treat  nature  as  if  it 
were  cm  organic  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  an  intelligence  distinct  from  ours.  We  cannot, 
however,  affirm  that  there  actually  is  an  intelligence  of  this 
kind ;  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  judgment,  in  seeking  for 
specific  laws  of  nature,  must  proce^  on  the  principle  that 
nature  is  an  organic  whole,  the  parts  of  which  have  been 
combined  by  an  intelligence  different  from  ours  with  the 

813  a  object  of  making  it  intelligible  to  us.     Now,  if  we  are  to 

treat  nature  as  having  an  end,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
different  parts  of  nature  must  be  conceived  as  related  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  purposive.  This,  then,  is  the  concep- 
tion under  which  the  reflective  judgment  always  operates. 
It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  specific  laws  of  nature 
can  be  viewed  as  if  they  were  the  expression  of  an  intelli- 
gence acting  purposively. 
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5.  The  Principle  tfiat  the  Form  of  Nature  implies  Purpose 
is  a  Transcendental  Principle  of  Judgment. 

I  b  The  transcendental  principle  of  judgment  is  **one  which 
enables  usto  think  ajmori  the  universal  condition., without 
which  things  could  not  be  objects  of  our  knowledge,  at idl^'' 
This  is  an  application  o?  the  general  idea  attached  by  Kant 
to  the  term  "  transcendentaL"  The  transcendental  exposi- 
tion of  space,  e^.,  set  forth  the  universal  conditi9ns  under 
which  mathematical  judgments  are  possible,  and  the 
principles  of  the  understanding  are  an  expression  of  the 
xmiversal  laws  under  which  experience  in  general  is  possible. 
If,  then,  there  is  a  transcendental  principle  of  judgment,  it 
will  be  one  which  is  the  necessary  a  pi-iori  condition  of  the 
knowledge  of  objects.  From  such  a  principle  Kant  dis- 
tinguishes what  he  here  calls  a  "metaphysical"  principle, 
'i^.,  a  principle  which  depends  for  its  application  on 
something  more  than  the  universal  nature  of  objects  of 
experience.  It  is  in  fact  a  principle  which  is  applicable  to 
objects  determined  in  a  specific  way.  J^he  principle,  e.g., 
that_all  changes  in  the  world  of  experience  must  have  a 
cause,  is  a  transcendental  principle,  because  it  applies  to 
objects  in  general;  but  the  principle  that  certain  changes 
must  have  an  external  cause,  is  metaphysical,  as  when  we 
say  that^a  body  movable  in  space  must  be  acted  upon 
by  another  body  external  to  it.  Now,  the  principle  that 
nature  is  purposive  is  not  a  metaphysical  but  a  transcen- 
dental principle,  because  it  is  not  limited  to  certain  specific 
objects  of  experience,  but  applies  to  every  possible  object. 
As  such  it  is  a  condition  of  experience  in  general  The 
idea  of  purpose,  then,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  objects  of 
experience,  or  to  nature,  is  a  transcendental  principle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  purpose  may  be  applied  in  the 
determination  of  a  free  will,  and  in  this  case  the  principle 
is  metaphysical,  because  the  idea  of  purpose  here  gets  its 
specific  meaning  from  the  sphere  in  which  it  \&  ^"(^^lis^ 
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But,  while  this  is  true,  we  must  observe  that  the  prinoiple 
of  purpose,  no  matter  how  it  is  employed,  is  a  priori  not 
empirical,  since  it  is  a  principle  which  precedes  and  condi- 
tions knowledge,  not  one  which  is  gathered  from  the 
observation  of  particular  facts.  Kant  means,  then,  that  the 
principle  of  purpose,  as  employed  in  the  natural  sciences, 
is  brought  into  operation  only  in  the  endeavour  to  determine 
the  specific  objects  of  nature  by  reference  to  universal  laws ; 
while  the  principle  in  accordance  with  which  judgment  itself 
operates  is  not  one  derived  from  the  particular  facts,  but  one 
which  precedes  the  discovery  of  special  laws.  It  is  a  trans- 
cendental, but  at  the  same  time  only  a  regulative,  principla 

314  a  That  the  conception  of  nature  as  purposive  is  a  transcen- 
dental principle,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  certain 
maxims,  upon  which  scientific  investigators  habitually  act, 
plainly  imply  that  nature  is  viewed  as  if  it  were  purposive. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  '*  nature  takes  the  shortest  way  **  {ler 
parsimoniae),  that  it  ''makes  no  leaps"  {lex  eontvn/ui  in 
natura),  and  that  it  "has  many  laws,  but  few  principles'* 
(prindpia  praeter  neeessitatem  non  stmt  mtdiiplieanda). 
These  sayings  all  imply  that  nature  may  be  viewed  as 
working  towards  a  definite  end,  and  employing  the  means 

314  6  best  adapted  for  securing  that  end.  Such  propositions 
cannot  be  explained  by  simply  saying  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  found  that  we  do  employ  them;  for  in  this 
way  we  could  only  reach  at  the  most  the  conclusion  that 
they  hold  good  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  whereas  what 
is  characteristic  of  them  is  that  they  apply  necesscurily  and 
universally.  And  as  the  idea  of  which  these  are  particular 
applications  is  the  idea  of  purpose,  we  must  hold  that  the 
conception  of  nature  as  purposive  is  a  transcendental 
principle ;  i,e.y  it  involves  an  a  priori  synthetic  judgment, 
and  as  such  requires  a  transcendental  deduction. 

314  c  The  universal  laws  or  principles  of  the  understanding, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  any 
experience  whatever  \  Iot,  m^o\^  ^Sqkccl  >Qw«fe  ^s«qW.  b^  no 
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oonneoted  system  of  phenomena,  ie.,  no  system  of  nature. 
Theee  laws  rest  on  the  cat^ories,  as  applied  to  particulars 
of  sense,  through  the  medium  of  the  a  priori  oonditions  of 
S  a  perception.  In  relation  to  them  judgment  is  determinant, 
since  the  understanding  supplies  the  laws,  while  judgment 
merely  brings  the  particulars  of  sense  under  them.  Thus,  e,g.^ 
the  understanding  lays  down  the  law,  that  every  change  has 
a  cause.  This  law  is  a  universal  principle  of  nature,  because 
without  it  there  would  be  no  system  of  phenomena,  t.^.,  no 
nature  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  nature  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  form, — that  which  Kant  elsewhere  calls 
naiura  formcdUer  spectata.  Transcendental  judgment,  on  the 
other  hand,  receiving  from  the  understanding  the  universal 
law  or  principle,  merely  presents  the  a  priori  condition  by 
means  of  which  the  universal  law  obtains  specification.  In 
the  case  of  causality,  t^is  a  priori  condition  is  the  idea  of 
fixed  order  in  the  succession  of  events ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  the  schema  corresponding  to  the  category  of  causality. 
The  law  of  causality  is  thus  known  to  be  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  nature  as  an  object  of  possible  experi- 
ence. But  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  determined  in 
many  other  ways  besides  this  general  determination  of 
them;  at  any  rate  we  may  say  a  priori  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  determined  in  many  other  ways.  The 
extension  of  knowledge  thus  involves,  not  merely  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding  to  particulars 
of  sense,  but  the  discovery  of  the  specific  ways  in  which 
objects  are  connected  in  nature,  these  specific  ways  consti- 
tuting the  special  laws  which  form  the  subject  matter  of 
the  special  sciences.  As  the  laws  thus  discovered  must 
each  have  its  own  determinate  character,  it  follows  that 
they  cannot  be  derived  from  the  universal  laws  of  the 
understanding,  and  are  therefore  for  us  contingent ;  in  other 
words,  what  these  laws  may  be  we  cannot  tell  a  priori,  but 
must  proceed  to  subject  nature  to  special  observation,  with 
the    ob;ect    ot   finding    out    how   ita   ^^^^VSl^c^  1qti&&  ^sk^ 
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connected.  So  far,  then,  as  the  empirical  laws  of  nature  are 
concerned,  those  laws  that  are  obtained  only  from  special 
observation  and  inference  must  be  regarded  as  related  to 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  in  a  contingent  or  accidental  way. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  presuppose  that  nature  may  be 
viewed  as  if  it  were  a  unity,  because  otherwise  our  experi- 
ence would  fall  into  fragments,  and  we  shoidd  have  no 
connected  system  of  knowledga  It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  universal  laws  of  nature  enable  us  to  affirm  that  nature 
is  a  system;  but  as  this  system  is  of  the  most  general 
character,  if  we  are  to  have  a  knowledge  of  nature  in 
its  multifarious  forms,  it  is  necessary  that  judgment 
should  bring  to  its  consideration  a  principle  of  its  own, 
by  the  application  of  which  it  will  be  prevented  from 
treating  nature  as  if  it  were  not  a  connected  whole. 
Now,  the  presupposition  advanced  by  judgment,  that 
nature  may  be  treated  as  a  imity,  though  it  is  for  us 
contingent,  is  identical  with  the  idea  that  nature  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  not  in  disharmony  with  our  faculty 
of  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  that  between  nature  and  our 
intelligence  there  is  an  adaptation  or  purpose.  Hence 
judgment,  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  for  the  laws  under  which 
particular  facts  of  observation  must  be  brought,  is  reflective, 
not  determinant,  and  is  forced  to  think  of  nature  as 
purposive  in  relation  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  what  is 
expressed  in  the  familiar  axioms  mentioned  above  as 
practically  assumed  by  the  scientific  discoverer.  This 
conception  of  purpose  is  neither  a  conception  of  nature 
nor  a  conception  of  freedom.  It  is  not  the  former,  because 
if  it  were,  it  would  determine  or  constitute  the  system  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  not  the  latter,  because  it  is  not  a  law  or 
principle  of  the  will,  but  is  concerned  only  with  the 
extension  of  knowledga  The  idea  of  purpose,  therefore,  is 
simply  a  maxim,  or  subjective  principle  of  judgment,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  but  which 
IB  not  constitutive. 
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6.   The  Feeling  of  Pleasure  connected  with  the  Conception 
that  Nature  is  Purposive, 

*7  a  Employing  this  idea  of  purpose  as  a  guide,  the  scientific 
man  discovers  that  he  can  in  certain  cases  bring  a  number 
of  particulars  under  a  law,  or  a  number  of  particular  laws 
under  a  higher  law.  The  effect  of  such  a  discovery  is  to 
excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  a  feeling  which  evidently 
arises  from  the  conviction  that  in  some  sense  nature  is 
adapted  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge.  This  pleasure  is 
of  a  veiy  marked  character,  and  persists  even  after  long 
familiarity  with  the  law  thus  discovered. 

7.  The  Aesthetic  Consciousness  of  Purpose  in  NaJture. 

17  h  We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  aesthetic  character  of 
an  idea  from  its  logical  character.  The  form  which  is 
presupposed  as  the  condition  of  the  consciousness  of 
external  objects  is  space.  Now,  although  space  is  a 
form  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  perceptual  objects,  for 
objects  of  external  perception  must  present  themselves  as 
extended  in  space.  Sensation,  again,  while  it  is  a  subjective 
element  in  the  perception  of  external  objects,  is  also 
essential  to  the  consciousness  of  such  objects,  since,  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  forms  of  perception  and  thought, 
it  enters  into  our  consciousness  of  them,  and  without  it 
such  consciousness  would  be  impossible.  But,  although  | 
sensation  is  a  form  of  feeling  it  is  not  the  only  form  of 
feeling;  for,  in  connexion  with  our  perception  of  objects 
there  sometimes  arises  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
which  does  not  enter  into  our  knowledge  of  the  object,  and 
is  therefore  not  an  element  or  constituent  in  that  knowledge. 
The  question  therefore  is,  how  we  are  to  explain  this  peculiar  I 
feeling.  Kant's  answer  is,  that  it  arises  from  the  harmony  of  1 
the  various  faculties  of  knowledge  of  the  wiby«fe,    "W^  ^\«skoJu  \^ 
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before  ourselves  ctn  object  in  space  by  what  may  be  called 
generally  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  when  this  object 
is  in  harmony  with  our  understanding, — when,  in  other 
words,  we  have  the  presentation  of  a  sensuous  whole — then 
there  arises  in  us  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  object 
of  imagination  is  then  said  to  be  beatUifui,  the  faculty  which 
judges  it  to  be  beautiful  being  called  Taste. 
318  a  There  is  another  form  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  viz., 
the  mblime.  The  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  con- 
templation of  an  object  that  is  viewed  as  beautiful,  whether 
it  is  an  object  of  nature  or  of  a^,  is  due  to  an  adaptation 
between  the  form  of  the  object  cmd  the  reflective  judgment 
The  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  a  certain 
adaptation  of  the  subject  as  a  free  or  moral  being  to  the 
form,  or  even  formlessness,  of  the  object.  In  this  latter 
case  the  subject,  though  as  a  sensuous  being  he  is  affected 
by  a  feeling  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
finitude,  yet  as  a  free  being  reacts  against  that  consciousness 
and  asserts  his  superiority  to  anything  in  nature,  however 
vast  Thus  arises  the  emotion  of  the  sublime,  and  hence 
the  Critique  of  Judgment  has  two  main  divisions,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  beautiful,  the  second  with  the  sublima 


8.  Logical  Idea  of  Purpose  in  Nature. 

3186  So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  aesthetic  judgment, 
which  rests  upon  a  certain  adaptation  of  the  object  to  the 
subject,  or  of  the  subject  to  the  object.  What  is 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  judgment  is  that  in  it  there 
is  no  explicit  conception  of  the  object,  inasmuch  as  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  arises  in  the  direct 
contemplation  of  the  object  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
conception.  There  is  another  form  of  adaptation,  however, 
viz.,  that  in  which  the  object  is  regarded  as  purposive,  not 
simply  in  its  relation  to  the  subject,  but  in  itself ;  and  in 
thiB  case  there  muBt  V)e  Bb  f^oTk^^\*\Q\i  q1  tVvs^  form  of  the 
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thing  as  by  its  very  nattire  purposive.  What  Kant  is  here 
referring  to  is  the  adaptation  or  purpose  implied  in  organic 
beings,  which,  as  he  maintains,  are  for  us  inexplicable 
without  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  purpose  as  realised 
in  their  form.  Aesthetic  purpose  rests  upon  the  pleasure 
which  immediately  arises  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
form  of  €tn  object,  whereas  the  logical  idea  of  purpose  in 
nature  is  possible  only  through  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  object.  This  latter  form  of  purpose, 
therefore,  is  independent  of  any  feeling  of  pleasure  which 
may  arise  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  and  pre- 
supposes a  judgment  of  understanding;  in  other  words, 
while  it  is  true  that  an  organised  being  may  give  rise  to  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  this  feeling  is  quite  independent  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  object  as  organised,  and  therefore  con- 
ceived as  purposive.  Now,  the  conception  of  an  object  may 
either  precede  the  actual  presentation  of  the  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  art,  or  the  object  may  be  presented  to  us  and 
we  may  then  proceed  to  judge  of  it.  In  this  latter  case  we 
are  compelled  to  employ  the  idea  of  purpose,  in  order  to 
explain  how  this  peculiar  kind  of  object  can  exist  at  alL 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  purpose  which  we  thus  attribute 
to  the  object  actually  exists  in  the  object,  but  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  make  the  character  of  the  object 
intelligible  to  ourselves  is  by  conceiving  of  it  as  if  it  were 
purposely  formed  by  nature.  When  we  are  dealing  with  | 
natural  objects  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aesthetic  { 
consciousness,  we  may  think  of  natural  beauty  as  the  \ 
presentation  of  the  conception  of  a  formal  or  subjective  ;i  \ 
purpose,  and  the  natural  end  which  we  attribute  to  nature 
we  may  r^ard  as  the  presentation  of  the  conception  of  a 
real  or  objective  purpose.  In  the  one  case  we  think  of 
nature  as  adjusting  objects  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge,  in 
the  other  case  as  constructing  objects  themselves  with  a 
definite  purpose.  The  former  is  the  object  of  aesthetic 
judgment  or  taste,  the  latter  is  the  object  of  certain  logical 
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judgments  of  the  understanding  or  the  reason.  The 
Critique  of  Judgment  has  thus  two  main  divisions,  dealing 
as  it  does  respectivelj  with  the  Aesthetic  Judgment  and 
the  Teleological  Judgment 


9.  Connection  0/  Understanding  and  Reason  through 
JvdgTnenL 

320  a  We  have  seen  that  understanding  pr^cribes  the  a  priori 
laws  which  make  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature  as  an 
object  of  sense  possible.  Reason,  again,  as  practical  pre- 
scribes the  a  priori  laws  of  freedom,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
an  imconditionally  practical  knowledge  of  moral  laws  as  the 
laws  of  a  free  subject.  The  realm  of  nature  and  the  realm 
of  freedom  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  one  another 
in  their  own  character,  for  the  conception  of  nature  does 
not  prevent  the  free  realisation  of  moral  law,  nor  does  the 
idea  of  the  free  subject  as  acting  under  such  law  in  any  way 
extend  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature.  But,  while 
there  is  thus  an  absolute  separation  between  the  two  realms 
of  nature  and  freedom,  so  that  the  sensible  can  have  no 
possible  influence  upon  the  supersensible,  there  is  a  certain 
aense  in  which  we  may  say  that  the  supersensible  must  have 
an  influence  upon  the  sensible.  As  the  moral  law  is 
unconditionally  binding  upon  myi,  it  must  be  capable  of 
realisation.  It^^hat  which  ^gM)to  be  realised  in  the 
sensible  world.  JNo  doubt  we  cannot  speak  of  a  free  subject 
as  a  cause,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  term  cause 
within  the  sphere  of  phenomena;  but  we  are  entitled,  and 
indeed  compelled,  to  conceive  of  a  free  subject  as  the 
groimd  or  ultimate  condition  of  certain  effects  in  the 
world  of  nature.  That  a  free  cause  should  express  itself 
by  manifesting  its  influence  in  the  world  of  phenomena  we 
have  seen  to  be  possible,  even  when  we  limit  ourselves  to 
the  theoretical  reason;  and  when  we  think  of  man  as  a 
being  who  is  capable  of  realising  the  moral  law,  we  must 
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conceive  of  him  as  a  free  cause  and  yet  as  sensitive.  Now, 
it  is  judgment  which  mediates  between  the  two  reakns  of 
the  supersensible  and  the  sensible,  supplying  us  with  the 
conception  of  purpose  in  nature,  and  thus  making  possible 
the  transition  from  nature  as  a  system  of  laws  to  freedom 
as  capable  of  realising  itself  as  an  ultimate  end  in  nature. 

121  a  In  prescribing  a  priori  laws  to  nature,  imderstanding  is 
dealing  only  with  the  phenomenal;  in  other  words,  the 
whole  conception  of  nature  as  a  system  imder  laws  of  the 
understanding  presupposes  a  supersensible  substrate  of 
nature.  Beason  as  practical,  on  the  other  hand,  determines 
this  supersensible  substrate  by  the  willing  of  the  moral  law. 
Judgment,  fi^aia,  by  means  of  its  a  priori  principle  of 
purpose,  enables  us  to  see  how  understanding  on  the  one 
hand,  and  reason  on  the  other,  may  be  connected,  although 
it  does  not  give  us  any  further  insight  into  the  ultimate 
nature  of  things. 

121  h  The  three  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  are  understanding, 
judgment,  and  reason.  Understanding  supplies  the  con- 
stitutive principles  of  knowledge;  judgment  gives  us  the 
principles  which  are  relative  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain;  reason  has  to  do  with  the  principles  relative  to  desire. 
The  conception  of  purpose  in  nature  is  merely  a  regulative 
principle  of  knowledge.  The  aesthetic  judgment  is  con- 
stitutive in  so  far  as  it  supplies  the  constitutive  principle 
relative  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  It  has  also  a 
certain  relation  to  the  moral  consciousness  in  this  way, 
that  it  intensifies  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  for  the  moral 
feeling.  Thus  the  conception  of  purpose  in  nature  naturally 
enables  us  to  effect  the  transition  from  the  conception  of 
nature  to  the  idea  of  freedom  as  manifested  in  its  effects. 
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THE  CRITIQUE  OF  AESTHETIC  JUDGMENT. 
BOOK  I.— ANALYTIC  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

I.  Thb  Judgment  of  Taste  as  Regards  its  Quality. 

1.   The  Judgment  of  Taste  is  Aesthetic. 

An  object  is  pronounced  beautiful  or  ugly,  not  because  it 
is  comprehended  hj  the  understanding  as  an  actual  object 
of  knowledge,  but  only  because  it  is  related  to  the  subject, 
in  whom  it  excites  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  this 
case,  as  we  are  told,  the  special  faculty  that  operates 
is  the  imagination, — the  faculty  which  presents  images 
before  the  mind, — or  perhaps  rather  the  imagination  work- 
ing in  union  with  the  understanding.  Here  in  fact  E^ant 
suggests  that  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  hold  that  there  is 
in  us  a  perceptive  inteUigence ;  for  the  immediate  union  of 
imagination  and  understanding  must  mean  that  the  intelli- 
gence works  perceptively  or  intuitively,  as  distinguished  from 
the  operation  of  the  understanding  in  so  far  as  it  employs 
juniversals  or  conceptions.  A  judgment  of  taste  is  therefore 
bot  a  judgment  of  knowledge,  i.e.,  it  does  not  make  any 
'iiffinnation  in  r^ard  to  the  character  of  the  object 
jknown.  The  judgment  is  aesthetic,  meaning  that  the  pre- 
dicate beautiful  or  ugly  expresses  only  how  the  subject  feels 
when  affected  by  the  idea  of  the  object  called  beautiful 
or  ugly.  This  is  the  only  case,  as  Ela^  claims,  in  which  a 
judgment  is  subjecSve;  in  all  oth5F  cages  judgments  rest 
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npoTi  R9ffi*^^-^^*"p;  fi^ftracteristic  of  the  known  object.  Even 
sensations,  subjective  as  in  a  certain  sense  they  eSe,  are  yet 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  phenomena.  It  is  therefore 
only  in  this  single  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  that  we 
find  a  relation  of  ideas  that  is  entirely  subjective. 

Take,  e.g.,  the  instance  of  a  building  which  is  pronounced 
beautiful  So  far  as  the  building  is  an  object  which  is 
judged  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  human 
habitation  it  is  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
understanding,  and  therefore  the  judgment  is  in  this  case 
logical.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  building  is  judged  to 
be  beautiful,  the  predicate  rests,  not  upon  the  idea  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  parts  to  a  certain  end,  but  simply  and 
solely  upon  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  that  arises 
directly  in  the  contemplation  of  it.  The  feeling  which  thus 
arises  belongs  to  the  subject  and  indeed  to  the  subject  as  a 
sensitive  or  living  being.  Now,  the  faculty  which  here 
pronounces  the  object  to  be  beautiful  is  quite  distinct,  for 
the  judgments  it  makes  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  object,  but  rest  upon  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  relation  of  our  ideas  to  one  another.  There  are  of 
course  cases  in  which  the  ideas  implied  in  a  judgment  rest 
upon  sensible  experience,  and  these  ideas  we  may  in  a  sense 
call  aesthetic,  because  they  belong  to  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion as  distinguished  from  imderstanding ;  but  the  judgment 
which  is  formed  by  means  of  them  is  logical,  in  so  far  as 
judgment  is  related  to  the  object  of  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  ideas  are  connected  in  our  mind  purely  in 
a  rational  Vay,  i.e.,  if  they  are  free  from  all  empirical 
elements  and  yet  are  harmonious,  then  we  have  an  aesthetic 
judgment. 

1  2.  The  Satisfaction  which  is  ex/pressed  in  the  Jvdgment 
I  of  Taste  is  disinterested. 

The  satisfaction  which  arises  in  all  cases  of  action  is  quite 
dififerent  from  that  which  is  connected  with  the  beautiful 
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The  former  necessarily  implies  that  the  agent  is  interested 
in  the  object  which  he  sets  up  before  his  mind  as  something 
desirabla  When  the  action  springs  from  desire,  then  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  which  precedes  the  act  and  is  set  up  hj 
the  imagination  as  something  desirable  is  one  form  of  this 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  action  is  determined 
purely  by  reason, — when,  in  other  words,  it  is  willed 
because  it  ia.in  conformity  with  the  moral  law, — the  agent 
still  has  an  interest,  though  it  is  different  in  kind  from  the 
interest  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  desire. 
But,  when  we  ask  whether  a  thing  is  beautiful  or  not,  we 
fieparate  it  entirely  from  any  relation  to  our  desire,  whether 
in  the  form  of  pleasure  anticipated  from  the  satisfaction  of 
natural  inclination,  or  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  springs 
from  reverence  for  the  moral  law.  Hare  the  pleasure 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  subject,  and 
the  object  is  judged  to  be  beautiful  in  simple  perception  or 
the  reflection  on  it  without  any  regard  to  his  interest. 

3,  Satis/action  in  the  pleasant  is  interested. 

Pleasure  is  in  all  cases  relative  to  the  sensitive  subject, 
but  it  is  very  important  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  different  forms  of  sensation, 
and  indeed  it  only  leads  to  confusion  when  we  speak  of 
all  forms  of  satisfaction  as  a  sensation  of  pleasure.  The 
fundamental  weakness  of  this  mode  of  speech  is  that  it  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
<K)nsciousness  of  an  object  agreeable  to  our  desires,  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  the  operation  of  practical 
reason  as  willing  the  moral  law,  and  the  pleasure  connected 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful.  If  we  do  use  the 
term  sen^sation  to  designate  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  these  three  senses ;  not  to 
•do  so  is  to  confuse  the  satisfaction  which  is  connected  with 
the  knowledge  of  an  object  with  that  form  of  satisfaction 
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which  in  no  way  contributes  to  knowledge,  not  even  to  the 
knowledge  which  the  subject  has  of  himself.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  limit  the  term  sensation  (Empfindung)  to  that 
subjective  element  which  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
objects  of  perception,  reserving  the  term  feding  (QefuM)  for 
the  expression  of  what  is  purely  subjective,  or  does  not 
enter  at  all  as  an  ingredient  into  the  consciousness  of  an 
object  The  green  colour  of  a  meadow,  e,g,,  must  properly 
be  regarded,  in  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  by  the  subject, 
as  sensation,  because  it  enters  into  the  object  which  is 
perceived;  but  in  so  far  as  the  perception  of  the  meadow 
gives  rise  to  a  form  of  sensation  which  is  properly  called 

Reding  (GefuM),  the  state  of  mind  is  purely  subjective. 
When  an  object  is  said  to  be  pleasant,  we  make  the  afl&rm- 
ation  always  by  reference  to  our  interest  in  it.    This  is  plain 

/from  the  fact  that  the  sensation  excited  in  us  produces,  or 
may  produce,  a  certain  desire  for  the  object.  This  desire, 
then,  implies  that  the  satisfaction  found  in  the  object  pre- 
supposes not  only  a  judgment  in  r^ard  to  it,  but  also 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  subject  perceiving  it. 

4.  Satisfaction  in  the  Good  is  interested. 

Good  is  in  all  cases  that  which  is  r^arded  as  bringing 
some  kind  of  satisfaction  to  a  rational  being.  A  thing  may 
be  good  either  because  it  is  a  means  to  something  else,  t.e., 
is  useful,  or  because  it  is  good  in  itself.  In  the  former  case 
the  satisfaction  arises  from  the  fact  that  what  is  called  good 
is  a  means  to  pleasure;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said  to  be 
good  because  it  brings  satisfaction  in  itself.  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  conception  of  an  end  is  implied,  and  there- 
fore the  relation  of  the  good  to  the  will ;  the  good,  in  other 
words,  always  implies  some  kind  of  interest.  Nothing  is 
regarded  as  good  except  that  of  which  we  have  a  definite 
conception.  The  beautiful,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  imply 
such  a  conception.     A  flower,  a  free  drawing,  ornamental 
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foliage,  have  no  meaning  in  the  sense  of  implying  an 
act  of  explicit  thought,  and  yet  the  contemplation  of  them 
gives  rise  to  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  satisfaction  in  the 
beautiful  thus  results  from  the  contemplation  of  an  object  in 
the  absence  of  any  definite  conception,  and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  both  from  the  good  and  the  pleasant.  The  pleasant 
and  the  good,  though  they  are  not  identical,  agree  in  this, 
that  they  always  imply  an  interest  in  their  object.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  pleasant,  and  of  that  which  is  good  as 
a  means  to  something  else,  but  also  of  that  which  is  good  in 
itself,  that  is,  moral  good  The  good  is  an  object  of  will, 
and  therefore  it  implies  a  faculty  of  desire  as  determined  by 
reason ;  but  to  will  anything  and  to  take  an  interest  in  it 
are  the  same  thing. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  pleasant,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

Both  the  plesisant  and  the  good  are  related  to  the  faculty 
of  desire,  but  the  former  consists  simply  in  the  satisfaction 
produced  in  the  sensitive  subject  through  an  external 
stimulus,  while  the  latter  arises  from  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  an  object  which  is  to  be  brought  into  existence 
through  the  will.  In  these  two  cases  the  existence  of  the 
object  is  essential  to  the  satisfaction,  i,e!,  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  subject  and  the  object.  The  judgment  of  taste, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  contemplative.  The  object 
is  not  something  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  subject, 
but  something  which  the  subject  sets  before  his  mind,  and  in 
which  he  finds  direct  satisfaction.  The  contemplation  of  the 
object,  again,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  it ;  for  the  judgment  of  taste  is  not  based  upon  a 
conception,  nor  has  it  a  conception  as  its  end ;  in  other 
words,  it  neither  operates  through  the  understanding  nor 
through  the  will.  It  is  thus  evident  thatfTaste  is  a  judg- 
ment based  upon  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  the  mere  contemplation  of  an  object,  quite  irrespective 
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of  any  interest  in  it  posseesed  by  the  subject}    The  object 
of  this  satisfaction  is  called  beautifuL 


II.  The  Judgment  of  Taste  as  Regards  its  Quantity. 

6.  The  BeatUiful  is  thai  which  is  viewed  as  the  object  of 
universal  scUisf action  apart  from  conce^ion. 

That  the  beautiful  should  be  viewed  as  an  object  of 
universal  satisfaction  without  the  interposition  of  concep- 
tions foUows  directly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  object  of 
pure  or  disinterested  satisfaction.  When  we  are  conscious 
.that  the  satisfaction  which  we  experience  is  not  at  all 
duiETto  any  inclination  of  our  own,  but  is  entirely  of  an 
impersonal  character,  we  cannot  but  judge  that  the  object 
will  give  satisfaction  to  every  one.  The  satisfaction  which 
we  experience  is  in  no  way  determined  by  what  is  peculiar 
to  ourselves  as  individuals ;  and  therefore,  finding  that  it  is 
of  this  character,  we  naturally  assume  that  every  one  will 
have  the  same  experience  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
object.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  beauty  as  if  it  were 
in  the  object,  and  to  suppose  the  judgment  of  taste  to  be 
logical  These,  however,  are  natural  illusions;  for  the 
object  in  itself  is  not  beautiful,  though  we  experience  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  when  it  excites  our  faculties  to 
harmonious  action;  and  the  judgment  of  beauty,  while  it 
no  doubt  agrees  with  the  logical  judgment  in  being  valid 
for  all,  differs  fimdamentally  in  this  respect,  that  it  does 
not  rest  upon  conceptions,  but  upon  the  direct  perception 
of  the  object. 

8.  The  Universality  of  the  salisfa/stion  is  in  the  jvdgment  of 
taste  viewed  as  merely  subjective. 

The  quantity  of  a  judgment  of  taste  is  individual.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  as  this  form  of  judgment  rests 
upon  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  arises  without 
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the  interposition  of  a  conception,  it  cannot  be  objectiyelj 
universaL  The  aesthetic  judgment,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  predicates  something  of  the  individual  object  directly 
before  us  either  in  perception  or  imagination,  and  hence  in 
quantity  it  is  always  individual  If  it  ia  objected  that  we 
may  make  such  judgments  as  "all  roses  are  beautiful," 
where  the  quantity  is  universal,  Kant  answers  that,  though 
this  is  no  doubt  a  judgment  universal  in  quantity,  it  is  not 
an  aesthetic  judgment,  but  a  genuine  logical  judgment, 
resting  upon  a  number  of  aesthetic  judgments  each  of 
which  ia  individual  in  quantity. 

9.  Does  the  feding  of  pleasure  precede  or  follow  the  judgment 

of  taste  t 

There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  supposition  that  pleasure 
in  a  given  object  precedes  the  judgment  that  it  is  beautiful 
For,  as  the  pleasure  would  on  this  supposition  simply  be  an 
affection  of  the  sensibility,  and  would  therefore  depend  upon 
the  peculiar  sensitive  constitution  of  the  individual,  we 
should  be  unable  to  explain  the  conviction  that  it  is  com- 
municable to  every  one.  In  a  judgment  of  taste  the  state 
of  feeling  that  is  experienced  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
beautiful  must  be  capable  of  being  experienced  by  every 
one,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  in  the  object  follows  from 
the  judgment.  But  nothing  is  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated to  all  men  except  knowledge  in  some  form,-  in  no 
case  is  there  any  objective  consciousness  except  when  there 
is  knowledge,  and  therefore  knowledge  is  presupposed  as  the 
condition  of  imiversality.  If  the  ground  of  the  judgment 
is  purely  subjective,  i.e.,  does  not  imply  the  definite  con- 
ception of  an  object,  it  cannot  be  anything  but  that  state 
of  mind  which  accompanies  the  relation  of  our  faculties  to 
one  another,  when  our  consciousness  of  an  object  is  referred 
to  knowledge  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  specific 
knowledge   rostmg  xt^il  q^  ^L^^^m^/^  ^^\!Li^^^<;m.    There  is 
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here  a  free  play  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  When 
knowledge  is  based  upon  a  definite  conception,  such  as  that 
of  causality,  the  understanding  is  exercised  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  object ;  but  in  the  free  play  of  our  faculties  of 
knowledge  there  is  no  such  definite  conception  prescribing 
and  limiting  their  exercise.  Now,  speaking  generally,  the 
faculties  of  knowledge  are  imagination,  which  brings 
together  the  elements  of  perception,  and  understanding, 
by  which  those  elements  are  combined  in  a  unity.  Hence, 
when  the  idea  of  a  given  object  results  in  the  free  play 
of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  the  state  of  feeling  which 
thus  arises  must  be  universally  communicable,  since  the 
faculties  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  feeling  which 
accompanies  their  exercise,  are  the  same  in  all  men.  The 
/aesthetic  judgment,  then,  goes  before  our  pleasure  in  the 
object,  and  is  the  ground  of  it ;  but  the  universal  conmiuni- 
cability  of  the  pleasure  is  due  to  the  universality  of  the 
subjective  conditions  of  the  judgment,  i.e.,  to  the  identity 
of  the  operation  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge  in  all  men. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  in  this  case  an 
intellectual  consciousness  of  the  purposive  activity  of  our 
faculties:  all  that  we  have  is  a  feeling  of  the  excitation 
of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  to  indefinite 
and  yet  harmonious  activity.  The  beautiful,  then,  is  that 
which  gives  pleasure  universally,  without  the  intermediation 
of  a  definite  conception. 

TIL  The  Judgment  of  Taste  as  Eegakds  the  Eelation 

OF  Ends. 

10.  Purpose  in  general. 

By  an  end,  in  the  transcendental  sense,  is  meant  an 
object  the  existence  of  which  is  only  possibte  by  means  of  a 
conception^  Such  an  end  obviously  cannot  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  particular  facts  of  experience.  An 
object,   for  instance,   may   produce   a   feeling  ot  ijVia»wA 
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in  the  subject,  and  this  pleasure  may  be  called  an  end :  but 
since  it  depends  upon  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
subject,  it  is  not  an  end  in  the  transcendental  sense,  for  we 
cannot  state  a  priori  the  conditions  under  which  it  will 
arisa  An  end,  in  the  transcendental  sense,  is  such  that 
the  idea  of  the  effect  or  result  precedes  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  cause*  The  kind  of  causation  we  here  have  is, 
therefore,  that  of  the  final  cause  (forma  finalis\  which  is 
distinguished  from  natural  causation  by  the  mark  just  nten- 
tioned,  viz.,  that  the  effect  can  only  come  into  existence  by 
means  of  an  antecedent  conception  of  it.  The  consciousness 
of  the  idea  as  maintaining  the  subject  in  a  certain  state 
may  be  called  pleasure,  whereas  pain  consists  in  preventing 
or  removing  pleasure.  Now,  will  is  the  faculty  of  desire,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  brought  into  activity  through  the  conception 
of  an  end.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  purpose  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term :  the  subject  has  the  definite  con- 
ception of  the  end  or  object  to  be  attained,  and  determines 
himself  by  reference  to  it.  But  an  object  or  state  of  mind  or 
even  an  action  may  be  said  to  be  purposive  even  when  there 
is  no  explicit  conception  of  an  end,  if  we  cannot  account 
for  its  existence  without  introducing  the  idea  of  a  cause 
acting  purposively.  In  this  case,  as  we  may  say,  we  have 
an  instance  of  "  purposiveness  without  purpose " ;  for, 
though  we  do  not  affirm  that  the  object  has  actually  been 
produced  by  a  will,  we  have  no  other  way  of  making  its 
existence  intelligible  to  ourselves  than  by  conceiving  it  in 
that  manner. 

1 1.   The  Basis  of  a  Judgment  of  Taste  is  the  purposive  Form 
of  an  Object. 

When  the  idea  of  an  end  is  the  ground  of  satisfaction,  it 
creates  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  upon  this  the  judg- 
ment is  based.  The  judgment  of  Taste,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  arise  in  this  way,  nor  can  it  be  based  upon  the 
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conception  of  an  object  as  purposiye  in  itself  or  as  in  itself 
good.  As  aesthetic  it  has  to  do  only  with  the  relation 
of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  to  each  other,  and  there- 
fore it  must  rest  upon  a  purely  formal  or  subjective 
adaptation. 

12.  Ths  Basis  of  the  Jtidgmmt  of  Taste  is  a  priori. 

We  can  only  learn  from  experience  what  effect  in  the 
way  of  pleasure  or  pain  a  sensation  or  conception  will  pro- 
duce. No  doubt  it  has  been  shown  a  priori,  in  the  Critique 
of  Practical  Season,  that  a  feeling  of  reverence  may  be 
derived  from  universal  moral  conceptions;  for  there  we 
were  able  to  go  beyond  experience,  and  connect  that  feeling 
with  a  free  or  supersensible  subject,  though  we  were  not 
able  to  derive  the  feeling  itself  from  the  idea  of  morality, 
but  only  the  determination  of  the  wilL  The  truth  is  that 
any  determination  of  the  will  implies  an  effect  on  the 
seusibility,  and  is  therefore  not  an  effect  of  it  Something 
similar  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment. 
Just  as  practical  re^on  acts  upon  the  sensibility,  giving 
rise  to  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  moral  law,  so  the 
harmonious  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  knowledge 
results  in  the  pleasure  called  aesthetic.  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  former  there  is  an 
interest  in  the  object,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  pleasure 
is  purely  contemplative  and  therefore  disinterested.  Hence  i 
the  consciousness  of  the  harmony  of  our  faculties  of  know-  ' 
ledge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  object  is  itself  ' 
aesthetic  satisfaction,  and  stimulates  them  to  harmonious 
activity.  The  pleasure  experienced  is  only  causal  in  the 
sense  of  maintaining  the  state  of  consciousness  without 
leading  on  to  definite  knowledge:  the  mind  dwells  upon, 
the  beautiful  object,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  strengthens 
and  reproduces  itself. 

2d 
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18.  The  Pure  Judgment  of  TaeU  is  indqpenderU  of  charm  and 

emotiofL 

Personal  intereet  in  an  object  destroys  the  impartiality 
essential  to  a  pure  judgment  of  taste,  especially  if  it  arises 
from  natural  inclination  and  is  based  upon  the  pleasure 
anticipated  from  the  reedisation  of  a  given  object.  It  is 
a  barbarous  taste,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  contempla- 
tion unless  the  object  at  the  same  time  has  sensuous  charm 
or  produces  sensuous  excitation,  and  especially  barbarous 
if  these  accidents  are  made  the  foundation  of  the  judgment 
that  the  object  is  beautiful  What  Kant  here  refers  to 
as  **  sensuous  charm "  is  an  inmiediate  sensible  quality, 
such  as  the  green  of  a  meadow,  or  the  visible  brilliancy 
of  an  object  imder  the  influence,  say,  of  sunlight 

15.  The  Judgment  of  Taste  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
Conception  of  Perfection. 

An  object  can  be  known  to  be  purposive  only  in  so  far 
as  there  is  a  relation  of  its  various  parts  or  elements  to  a 
definite  end,  and  therefore  only  when  there  is  a  definite 
conception  of  that  end.  It  is  thus  at  once  evident  that 
the  judgment  that  an  object  is  beautiful  does  not  depend 
upon  any  conception  of  an  end,  but  is  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  form  of  knowledge. 

Purposiveness  in  an  object  is  either  external  or  internal : 
the  former,  when  the  object  is  regarded  as  adjusted  to 
something  other  than  itself;  the  latter,  when  the  object  is 
viewed  as  internally  purposive,  i.e.,  as  displaying  a  certain 
perfection  in  the  combination  of  its  part&  It  is  plain  that 
aesthetic  satisfaction  cannot  arise  from  the  idea  of  the 
utility  of  the  object;  for,  in  that  case  it  would  depend 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  object  with  that  to  which  it 
is  adapted,  and  such  a  comparison  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing; whereas  the  judgment  of  the  beautiful  is  direct 
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and  independent  of  any  explicit  activity  of  the  under- 
standing. The  perf^tion,  or  internal  purpoeiveneeB  of  an 
object,  seems  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  predicate  of  beauty; 
and  hence  thinkers  like  Baumgarten  have  identified  the 
perfection  of  an  object  with  its  beauty,  adding  only  that  in 
the  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  the  conception  is 
confused,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  judgment  of  perfec- 
tion it  is  clear  and  distinct  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
determine  whether  this  identification  is  tenable. 

If  an  object  is  pronounced  to  be  in  itself  purposive,  we 
must  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  inconceivable  without  the 
introduction  of  the  conception  of  an  end,  and  indeed  with- 
out the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  internal  purposive- 
ness.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  must  first  have  the  con- 
ception of  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  object  ought  to  be ;  in 
other  words,  we  must  have  an  idea  of  its  qualitative 
perfection,  as  consisting  in  the  harmony  of  its  parts  or 
elements.  Qualitative  perfection  must  be  distinguished 
from  quantitative  perfection,  the  latter  of  which  consists  in 
the  object  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs  and  containing  all  the  elements  characteristic 
of  the  class.  The  mere  harmony  of  the  various  elements 
of  a  thing  gives  no  knowledge  of  the  object  as  purposive, 
unless  there  is  first  a  definite  conception  of  the  kind  of 
unity  in  whidi  the  harmony  should  consist  But,  when 
abstraction  is  made  from  this  unity  as  an  end,  and  we 
do  not  ask  what  the  thing  ought  to  be  in  order  to  be 
perfect,  nothing  remains  but  the  subjective  purposiveness 
implied  in  the  harmonious  operation  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  in  the  individual  who  contemplates  the  object 
No  doubt  this  implies  a  certain  facility  in  the  subject  of 
presenting  the  form  of  the  object  in  imagination,  but  it 
is  quite  independent  of  the  perfection  of  the  object,  since 
there  is  no  conception  of  the  object  as  purposive.  Now,  the 
judgment  of  taste  is  aesthetic ;  in  other  words,  it  rests 
I  entirely  upon  subjective  grounds,  and  as  it  does  not  imply 
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any  coiiception  of  purpose  in  the  object,  it  cannot  depend 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  object  In  judging  an  object  to 
be  beautiful,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  its  perfection  as 
an  object;  and  it  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  idea  of  perfection  and  the  idea  of  beauty  are  identical 
The  distinction  is  not  one  of  d^ree  but  of  kind.  The  judg- 
ment of  taste  does  not  differ  from  a  logical  judgment  in 
being  less  distinct:  as  entirely  independent  of  any  know- 
ledge of  an  object,  it  is  generically  different. 

lY.   The  Judgment  of  Taste  as  regards  MoDALmr. 
18.  TJie  Modality  of  the  Jvdgment  of  Taste, 

The  beautiful  is  that  which  is  regarded  as  implying  a 
necessary  relation  to  our  satisfaction.  But  the  necessity  is  of 
a  peculiar  kind :  it  is  not  a  theoretical  or  objective  neces- 
sity, depending  upon  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
understanding  in  its  relation  to  the  elements  of  perception.; 
in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  necessary  or  invariable  connexion 
of  objects  of  experience  through  the  law  of  causality.  In 
pronoimcing  an  object  beautiful,  we  cannot  say  a  priori  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  every  one  will  feel  the  9ame  satisfac- 
tion, as  would  be  the  case  were  it  due  to  a  law  of  nature. 
Nor  again  is  the  necessity  to  be  identified  with  moral  obli- 
gation, as  arising  from  a  law  or  rule  applicable  to  all 
rational  beings.  The  necessity  in  this  case  must  be  called 
exemplary;  t.6.,  it  simply  means  that  every  one  on  the 
presentation  of  this  object  should  agree  in  pronoimcing  it  to 
be  beautiful 

1 9.  The  Svijective  Necessity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Jvdgment 
of  Taste  is  conditional. 

The  judgment  of  taste  is  universal  and  necessary,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  eveiy 
one  ought  to  agree  in  the  judgment  that  we  ourselves  make. 
The  aught  in  this  caae  i&  dii&tei&t  fxom  the  ought  of  moral 
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obligation;  for  the  latter  is  true  unconditionally,  since  it 
applies  to  all  possible  intelligences  and  to  man  under 
all  possible  conditions,  while  the  ought  of  the  former  is 
conditional,  because  it  assumes  a  correct  subsumption  of 
the  individual  case  under  the  rule  of  assent. 

20.  Th>e  Necessity  asserted  in  a  Judgment  of  Taste  rests  upon 
the  Idea  of  a  ComTiion  Sense. 

The  judgment  of  taste  is  not  unconditionally  necessary; 
unlike  the  judgment  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  the  application 
of  a  definite  objective  principle ;  for  we  do  not  in  making 
it  bring  before  our  minds  a  principle,  such  as  causality,  and 
subsume  the  particular  case  under  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  judgment  of  taste  is  not  independent  of  all  principles ; 
for  in  that  case,  like  particular  judgments  of  perception,  it 
would  have  no  necessity  whatever.  This  form  of  judgment 
must,  therefore,  be  based  upon  a  principle,  but  upon  one 
which  is  subjective,  t.«.,  which  rests  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  sensibility  is  affected  by  the  mere  contemplation 
of  a  beautiful  object.  Now,  a  principle  which  yet  is  based 
upon  feeling  may  well  be  said  to  be  based  upon  a  common 
sense,  if  only  we  carefully  observe  that  this  common  sense  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  common  understanding  to  which 
the  name  is  (^ten  given ;  for  the  latter  is  never  based  upon 
feeling,  but  only  upon  conceptions,  though  no  doubt  these 
conceptions  are  not  made  an  explicit  object  of  reflection,  but 
are  present  in  an  immediate  or  unrefleotive  way. 

21.  Are  vfe  justified  in  presupposing  a  Common  Sense  t 

All  judgments  of  knowledge,  together  with  the  belief  that 
accompanies  them,  are  universally  communicable,  i.e.,  they 
are  capable  of  being  made  by  all  who  realise  their  meaning. 
If  this  were  not  true,  every  one  would  make  judgments 
peculiar  to  himself,  expressing  merely  the  subjective  play 
of  his  own  consciousness— a  view  which  log^^ally  reault&  in. 
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complete  scepticism.  Now,  if  knowledge  can  be  shared 
in  common  by  all,  there  must  also  be  a  possible  agreement 
in  the  state  of  feeling  which  accompanies  knowledge ;  i.e.,  in 
the  feeling  of  the  harmonious  exercise  of  the  faculties 
with  a  view  to  knowledge  in  general  In  point  of  fact, 
knowledge  actually  arises  whenever  the  senses  bring  the 
imagination  into  play  in  the  synthesis  of  the  different 
elements  of  perception,  and  the  imagination  brings  the 
understanding  into  play  to  carry  up  the  imaginative  syn- 
thesis so  produced  into  the  unity  of  the  understanding. 
The  harmony  of  the  powers  exercised  in  knowledge  differs 
according  to  the  character  of  the  object,  but  it  must  be 
such  that  it  is  best  fitted  to  bring  the  imagination  and 
the  understanding  into  the  proportion  most  suitable  for 
knowledge.  It  is  therefore  determined,  not  by  conception, 
but  by  feeling.  Since,  then,  this  harmony  of  the  faculties 
of  knowledge  must  be  capable  of  being  shared  by  all,  so 
also  must  be  the  feeling  which  is  its  sign  or  index,  and 
the  universal  commimicability  of  feeling  presupposes  that 
there  is  a  general  agreement  in  feeling  between  all  who  ex- 
perience it ;  in  other  words,  it  presupposes  a  common  sense. 
Thus,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  harmonious 
exercise  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  in  the  proportion 
which  results  in  agreeable  feeling,  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  supposing  that  there  is  a  common  sense.  We 
may,  therefore,  say  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  this 
common  sense  a  priori,  without  falling  back  upon  the 
uncertain  evidence  of  psychological  observation. 

From  all  these  considerations  we  conclude  that  beauty 
is  known,  without  the  intermediation  of  any  definite 
conception,  as  the  object  of  a  necessary  satisfaction. 

Omeral  BemarJes. 

The  result  of  the  whole  discussion  is  as  follows.  Taste  is 
the  faculty  by  which  an  object  is  judged  to  be  beautiful,  not 
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because  it  can  be  brought  under  a  definite  rule>  but  simply 
because  it  implies  the  free  conformity  to  a  rule  or  law  of 
the  imagination.  The  judgment  of  taste,  however,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  based  upon  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion ;  for  this  form  of  imagination  consists  simply  in  the 
arbitrary  play  of  ideas,  as  suggested  by  association.  The 
form  of  imagination  upon  which  the  judgment  of  taste  is 
based  is  productive  or  self-active.  Ko  doubt  in  presenting 
before  itself  any  given  object,  imagination  is  limited  by  the 
definite  form  of  this  object,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  not  free ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  prevent  us  from  holding 
that  the  form  thus  supplied  by  the  object  contains  such  a 
combination  of  parts  or  elements  as  the  imagination  would 
itself  create,  if  it  were  left  to  its  own  absolutely  free 
exercise;  a  combination  which  must  therefore  be  in 
harmony  with  the  law  or  rule  of  the  understandings  We 
cannot,  of  course,  say  that  the  imagination  is  in  itself  at 
once  free  and  subject  to  law,  for  that  would  be  a  direct 
'contradiction;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
saying,  that  the  imagination  freely  operates  in  conformity 
with  a  law  prescribed  by  the  understanding.  When  imagina- 
tion is  forced  to  conform  to  a  definite  law,  the  form  assumed 
by  its  product  is  determined  by  the  conception  of  what 
ought  to  be.  But  the  satisfaction  which  arises  in  this  case 
is  not  in  the  beautiful  but  in  the  good,  and  therefore  the 
judgment  is  not  a  judgment  of  taste.  $We  thus  see  that  i 
imagination,  as  employed  in  the  aesthetic  realm,  is  confer-  \ 
mity  to  law  without  law;  in  other  words,  the  imagination  \ 
does  actually  freely  conform  to  the  law  of  understanding,  ' 
but  without  doing  so  under  the  condition  of  the  express  and  \ 
definite  conception  of  an  object. 
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BOOK  n.— ANALYTIC  OP  THE  SUBUMR 

23.  TtWMiiiim  froim  the  Beautiful  to  the  Sublime. 

The  beautiful  and  the  sublime  agree  in  being  pleasing  in 
themselves.  They  also  agree  in  being  based  upon  a  judg- 
ment of  reflection,  not  upon  a  judgment  of  sense  or  a 
logically  determinant  judgment ;  t.e.,  the  judgment  in  their 
case  is  not  the  subsumption  of  a  particular  object  under 
a  rule  that  is  given  or  presupposed,  nor  is  it  a  judgment 
based  upon  the  sensuous  characteristics  of  particular  objects ; 
it  is  a  judgment  in  which  the  object  is  direbtly  presented, 
but  in  which  the  rule  under  which  the  object  is  to  be  sub- 
sumed does  not  precede  the  judgment.  The  satisfaction  in 
the  case  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  is  therefore 
independent  of  sensation,  and  also  of  all  definite  con- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time  it  bears  a  certain  relation 
to  conceptions,  though  these  are  indefinite ;  and  hence 
aesthetic  pleasure  arises  in  the  mere  presentation  of  an 
object,  or  is  related  to  the  faculty  of  presentation.  Here, 
then,  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  case  of  a  given 
presentation  is  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  the  under- 
standing or  the  reason.  Both  the  judgment  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  judgment  of  the  sublime  are  also  individual,  while 
yet  they  claim  to  be  universally  valid  for  every  subject,  but 
without  basing  that  claim  upon  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  object. 

Although  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  agree  in  being 
pleasing  in  themselves,  and  in  presupposing  a  judgment  of 
reflection,  they  yet  exhibit  striking  differences.  The  beauty 
of  nature  is  connecte4  with  precisely  limited  objects,  while 
the  sublime  arises  in  connexion  with  an  object  which  has  no 
definite  limits  and  may  even  be  perfectly  formless.  Thus, 
while  the  beautiful  implies  definite  limits,  the  sublime 
involves  the  effort  towards  a  complete  whole,  an  effort 
that   is   never   entoieVj  %ac«^ie»^toL    Tb.<^  beautiful,  there- 
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fore,  may  be  regarded  as  implTlng  an  implicit  exeroise  of 
the  understanding,  inasmuch  as  the  understanding  is  the 
faculty  which  determines  objects  by  specific  conceptions  ,•; 
while  the  sublime  may  be  viewed  as  an  implicit  exercise 
of  the  reason,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  reason  to  seek 
for  an  unconditioned  totality.      In  the  beautiful  the  satis-  <i 
faction  is,  therefore,  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  thej 
quality  of  the  object ;  in  the  sublime  it  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  quantity.     The  consciousness  in  the  two  casec 
is  also  different  in  kind ;  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  there 
is  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  arising  from  the  free  outflow  of  the 
vital  activity,  and  hence  it  may  be  associated  with  sensuous! 
charm  and  the  play  of  the  fancy.     The  pleasure  which] 
arises  in  connexion  with  the  sublime,  on  the  other  hand^l 
is  not  direct  but  indirect.     The  first  effect  of  the  sublime 
object  is  to  check  the  outflow  of  vital  forces,  and  it  is  only 
secondarily  that  this  is  followed  by  their  stronger  outflow. 
Hence,  the  sublime  excludes  immediate  sensuous  charm,  and 
involves  a  severe  and  solemn  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
Since  the  feeling  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  sublime  is 
indirect  or  secondary,  it  is  not  so  much  a  positive  as  a 
n^ative  pleasure,  analogous  to    the   feeling  of   reverence 
which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law. 

In  considering  more  particularly  the  distinction  between 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  the 
sublimity  of  nature,  for  the  sublime  in  cui}  is  simply  in  some 
way  a  reproduction  of  the  sublimity  of  nature.  Natural 
beauty  consists  in  the  harmony  of  the  elements  implied  in 
the  form  of  the  object,  and  this  harmoiiy  directly  excites 
in  us  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  upon  which  the  aesthetic 
judgment  is  based;  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful 
there  is  a  direct  judgment,  which  seems  to  rest  upon  the  j 
direct  adaptation  of  the  object  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge. 
In  the  case  of  the  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  or 
formlessness  of  the  object  is  rather  the  nation  of  any 
appearance  of  purpose,  so  that  the  judgment  is  not  direct 
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but  indirect.  The  imagioation  straggles  to  represent  what 
is  beyond  its  jower  to  represent.  The  object,  being  of  such 
a  character  that  it  cannot  be  compressed  within  limits, 
escapes  from  all  attempts  to  represent  it,  and  therefore  the 
judgment,  that  the  object  is  sublime,  is  indirect,  and  indeed 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  viewed  as  all  the  more  sublime, 
the  more  it  baffles  all  the  powers  of  the  imagination  to 
represent  it.  Here,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  an 
opposition  between  the  object  and  our  faculties  of 
knowledge,  instead  of  a  direct  adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  other. 

We  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  call  an  object  of  nature 
itself  sublime,  although  we  may  properly  enough  speak 
of  objects  of  nature  as  beautiful  For,  in  the  case  of  the 
,  sublime,  there  is  no  direct  adaptation  between  the  form  of 
the  object  and  the  faculties  of  the  subject,  such  as  is  implied 
in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  We  cannot,  therefore,  have  an 
inmiediate  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  object  of  nature 
which  we  call  sublime,  because  it  is  rather  inharmonious 
than  harmonious  with  the  direct  ezercise  of  our  faculties. 
What  we  must  say  is,  not  that  any  object  of  nature  is 
sublime,  but  that  it  is  fitted  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
sublimity  by  the  reeiction  of  the  mind  against  the  object 

/The  truly  sublime  cannot  be  compressed  within  any  sensible 
form.  It  implies  an  immediate  exercise  of  the  reason, 
which,  as  ever  seeking  for  an  absolute  whole  or  uncon- 
ditioned, revolts  from  all  objects  which  are  incapable  of 
realising  it.  It  is  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  object 
sensuously  presented  to  realise  the  idea  of  reason,  that 
calls  up  in  the  mind  the  feeling  of  sublimity.  The  ocean 
roused  to  fury  by  a  tempest  is  not  in  itself  sublime,  but 
simply  terrible,  and  only  when  the  mind  is  filled  with  ideas 
of  reason  is  there  a  reaction  against  the  natural  shrinking 

.of  the  sensitive  nature  from  that  which  threatens  its 
destruction,  so  that  the  mind  reacts  against  the  external 

.object,  being  stimulated  to  rise  above  all  that  is  sensible. 
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and  to  occupy  itself  purely  with  ideas.  Thus  the  pur- 
posiveness  in  the  case  of  the  sublime  is  in  the  subject,  and 
indeed  in  the  rational  subject,  not  in  the  object. 

The  beauty  of  nature  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  are 
naturally  impelled  to  figure  it  after  the  type  of  a  conscious 
agent  realising  a  purpose  or  combining  different  elements 
with  the  object  of  securing  an  end.  The  principle  of 
purposiveness,  which  we  thus  introduce,  suggests  that 
phenomena  should  be  judged  to  belong,  not  merely  to  a 
mechanical  system  of  nature,  but  to  something  analogous 
to  art.  It  is  true  that  the  beautiful  does  not  actually 
extend  our  knowledge  of  nature;  for,  as  we  have  learned, 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  determination  of  objects  by 
the  principles  of  the  understanding,  and  the  highest  of 
these  principles  is  that  of  reciprocal  causation,  which  does 
not  take  us  beyond  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  mechanical 
system.  But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
beautiful  forces  us  to  introduce  the  idea  of  purposiveness, 
and  therefore  to  think  of  nature  as  if  it  were  an  artist. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sublime 
which  induces  us  to  apply  the  idea  of  purpose  directly  to 
nature  itself ;  for  nature,  in  its  wildest  and  most  unregulated 
state,  is  calcidated  to  excite  the  feeling  of  the  sublime,  all 
that  is  required  being  that  it  should  display  tremendous 
magnitude  or  power.  The  idea  of  the  sublime,  therefore, 
does  not  lead  to  such  rich  applications  as  that  of  the 
beautifuL  It  suggests  no  purpose  in  nature  itself,  but 
only  in  the  use  that  we  make  of  it  in  producing  the  con- 
sciousness of  elevation  above  the  sensible.  The  beautiful  we  )t 
i  ire  forced  to  explain  by  something  in  the  character  of  the  f 
)bject;  the  sublime  we  must  refer  to  the  peculiar  state 
)f  mind  that  arises  in  us  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  vastness  of  the  power  of  natura  Thus  the  idea  of 
purposiveness,  which  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  is  referred 
to  the  object,  arises  in  the  case  of  the  sublime  only  from 
the  consideration  of  the  subject;  and  therefore  the  theory 
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of  the  sublime  is  an  adjunct  to  the  aesthetic  judgment  of 
purpoeivenesB  in  nature. 


24.  Farms  of  the  Sublime, 

The  analysis  of  the  sublime  compels  us  to  make  a 
division  between  the  mathematig^Lly  sublime  and  the 
dynamically  sublime^  a  division  which  was  unnecessary  in 
the^case^  the  beautiful.  The  former  is  the  sublimity  of 
mamitudff;  ^hft  ^^^^^^^  t^ft  aublimitv  of  force  or  power. 

The  distinction  between  the  feeling  of  the  suBEme  and 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  that  in  the  former  there  is  a 
movement  of  the  mind  itself,  while  in  the  latter  the  mind 
rests  upon  the  object.  This  movement  must  be  regarded  as 
■implying  a  certain  purposiveness  in  the  subject,  since  the 
consciousness  of  the  sublime  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
pleasure.  As  related  through  the  imagination  either  to 
knowledge  or  to  desire,  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  implies  an 
adaptation,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  harmony  of 
our  faculties :  for  the  feeling  of  pleasure  does  not  arise  from 
any  idea  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  secured  through  the  object^ 
but  is  entirely  disinterested.  In  the  one  case  the  adapta- 
tion is  attributed  to  the  object  as  a  magnitude ;  in  the 
other  case  to  the  object  as  a  force.  There  is  therefore 
either  a  mathematical  or  a  dynamical  determination  of 
imagination. 


/ 


A.  The  Mathematically  Sublime. 
25.  Easplanation  of  the  term  *'  SMvme,'' 
That  which  is  sublime  is  said  to  be  absolutely  great. 


/ 


We  must  therefore  distinguish  it  from  magnitudes,  or 
definite  quantities  {quatUa).  The  absolutely  great  is  that 
which  exceeds  every  definite  quantity.  To  say  that  a 
thing  is  absolutely  great  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying 
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absolutely  that  it  is  great;  for  in  the  former  case  we 
merely  affirm  a  thing  to  be  great  taken  by  itself,  while 
in  the  latter  case  we  declare  it  to  be  great  beyond  all 
comparison.  Now,  when  we  say  that  anything  is  great 
or  small  or  of  moderate  size,  we  are  not  employing  a 
pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  for  a  conception 
is  something  fixed  and  unchangeable.  Nor  are  we 
making  use  of  a  perception  of  sense,  since  nothing  is 
said  to  be  great  or  small  or  of  moderate  size  except  in 
comparison  with  something  else.  Nor  again  is  it  a 
conception  of  reason  that  we  employ,  since  it  does  not 
involve  a  principle  of  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  an  idea 
of  reason  that  is  here  in  question.  If  we  take  a  magnitude 
simply  by  itself,  we  know  it  to  be  a  quantum,  or  definite 
quantity,  because  it  implies  the  combination  of  homogeneous 
units  within  itself;  but  we  can  only  tell  how  great  it  is 
by  taking  some  other  magnitude  as  a  standard,  and 
comparing  it  with  this  standard.  In  judging  magnitudes, 
we  therefore  consider  not  merely  the  units  combined  into  a 
whole,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  units,  i.e.,  we  estimate  the 
quantum  of  a  thing  by  the  number  of  units  which  are  taken 
as  the  standard  of  measurement.  Hence  the  determination 
of  the  magnitude  of  phenomena,  being  always  relative, 
cannot  possibly  yield  an  absolute  conception  of  magnitude. 
But  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be,  not  merely  great,  but 
absolutely  great,  or  sublime,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  useless 
to  seek  for  a  standard  of  comparison  in  anything  but  the 
thing  itself.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  sublime  is  not  to 
be  found  in  nature,  but  only  in  our  ideas.  This  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  sublime  is  that  in  comparison 
with  which  all  else  is  small.  It  is  plain  that,  since  nature 
is  simply  the  sum  of  sensible  phenomena,  nothing  in  it  can 
be  judged  to  be  infinitely  great  or  infinitely  small.  These 
predicates  indicate  merely  a  relative  point  of  view,  affirming 
only  that  the  thing  is  great  in  comparison  with  that  which 
is   smaller,   or  small   in   comparison  with   that  which   is 
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greater.  Hence  no  object  of  sense  can  be  sublime. 
Nevertheless,  the  imagination  perpetually  presses  forward  in 
the  endeavour  to  represent  something  which  is  infinite  or 
absolutely  great,  and  the  very  failure  of  imagination  indicates 
that  reason  demands  absolute  totality ;  for,  we  could  not  be 
conscious  of  the  failure  of  imagination  to  represent  the 
infinite,  if  we  had  no  idea  of  the  infinite. 
/  We  may,  therefore,  express  the  character  of  the  sublime 
/also  in  this  way :  that  is  sublime  th^  mere  ability  to  think 
I  which  proves  that  we  possess  a  faculty  which  transcends 
every  standard  of  sense. 

26.   What  is  requwUe  for  the  Idea  of  the  Sublime  in 
estimating  the  m>agnittule  of  natural  things. 

The  estimation  of  magnitudes  by  means  of  numerical 
conceptions  is  mathematical,  their  estimation  in  perception 
by  measuring  them  with  the  eye  or  by  means  of  touch  is 
aesthetic.  Now,  we  can  only  have  definite  conceptions  of 
the  size  of  an  object  by  making  use  of  numbers,  ie.,  by 
using  the  conception  of  a  unity,  and  therefore  all  estimation 
of  magnitudes  by  an  act  of  thought  is  mathematicaL  At 
the  same  time,  this  logical  process  cannot  be  carried  on 
except  upon  the  basis  of  perception ;  for  the  unit  which  is 
to  serve  as  the  measure  of  magnitude  must  be  assumed 
before  the  logical  process  of  numerical  estimation  can  go 
on.  And  since  any  unit,  judged  logically,  is  relative  to 
another  measure,  ultimately  the  unit  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  standard  must  be  presented  in  perception,  i.e.,  the 
unit  may  be  said  to  be  aesthetic 

In  the  logical  estimation  of  magnitudes  there  is  no 
maximum,  for  we  can  go  on  adding  unit  to  unit 
ad  infinitum,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  maximum  when 
we  endeavour  to  estimate  magnitudes  by  perception,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  in  imagination.  There  is 
thus     a     maximum     in     the     aesthetic     estimation     of 
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magnitudes.  Here,  if  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  an^ 
absolute  measure  than  which  no  greater  can  be  foimd,. 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  setting  up  the  idea  of  that  which 
transcends  every  possible  presentation.  It  is  in  tins  wB,f 
that  the  idea  of  the  sublime  arises,  producing  in  us  a 
peculiar  emotion,  which  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
mathematical  estimation  of  magnitude  by  means  of  nmnbers. 

The  infinite  is  not  merely  comparative  but  absolutely 
great.  Hence  all  other  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  as 
compared  with  it,  are  smalL  The  important  thing,  however, 
in  the  present  connexion  is  the  capacity  of  thinking  of  it  as 
a  whole,  which  shows  that  there  is  in  us  a  faculty  of  mind 
that  transcends  every  standard  of  sense.  To  represent 
the  infinite  sensibly  would  require  a  power  of  compre- 
hension in  which  a  standard  was  employed  that  had  a 
definite  relation  to  the  infinite  supposed  to  be  expressible 
in  niunbers.  This  is  obviously  impossible,  but  the  bare 
power  of  thinking  this  infinite  without  contradiction  implies 
in  the  human  mind  a  faculty  which  transcends  perception. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  this  faculty,  as  giving  rise  to  the 
idea  of  a  nomnenon,  that  the  infinity  of  the  sensible  world 
can  be  completely  grasped  in  thought,  though  it  can  never 
be  comprehended  by  the  mathematical  method  of  employing 
numerical  conceptions. 

The  measure  of  definite  quantities  is  not  absolute  but 
relative.  The  only  absolute  measure  of  nature  is  given  in 
the  conception  of  absolute  infinity.  Now,  when  this  conception 
is  applied  to  nature  as  a  phenomenon,  it  is  found  to  be  self- 
contradictory,  because  it  is  impossible  to  present  an  absolute 
totality,  or  the  infinite,  inasmuch  as  the  only  method  of 
presenting  it  to  the  imagination  is  by  adding  unit  to  unit  in 
an  endless  progress.  The  consequence  is,  that  imagination 
is  foiled  in  its  attempt  to  present  that  which  is  adequate  ta 
the  conception  of  infinity,  and  therefore  the  mind  is  carried 
back  to  a  supersensible  substrate  of  nature,  as  presupposed 
both  in  it  and  in  our  faculty  of  thought     As  supersensibler 
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this  substrate  obviously  transcends  every  measure  of  sense, 
and  therefore  strictly  speaking  it  cannot  be  called  an  object, 
but  rather  consists  in  an  idea  in  our  minds  which  we  apply 
in  criticism  of  the  object  presented  by  imagination.  It  is 
thus  properly  speaking  our  own  state  of  mind  which  must 
be  r^arded  as  sublime. 

27.  The  quality  of  the  satisfaction  iwoolved  in  mi/r 
Jvdgmtnt  of  the  Sublime. 

The  feeling  which  arises  when  the  absolute  totaUty 
involved  in  an  idea  is  unattainable  is  the  feeling  of 
reverence,  because  an  absolute  law  is  imposed  on  us  by  our 
reason,  to  which  in  our  utmost  efforts  as  sensuous  beings  we 
cannot  completely  attain.  Now,  the  idea  of  a  complete 
synthesis  of  phenomena  is  demanded  by  a  law  of  reason, 
for  reason  is  always  of  this  character  that  it  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned.  In  the 
present  case  it  refuses  to  recognise  any  absolute  measure 
except  that  of  the  complete  whole ;  and  as  imagination  even 
by  its  utmost  effort  never  reaches  such  a  whole,  and  there- 
fore never  succeeds  in  presenting  an  object  adequate  to  the 
idea  of  reason,  it  betrays  its  own  limits  and  inadequacy, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that  the  ideal  which  is 
guiding  it  is  the  idea  or  law  of  reason.  The  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  which  we  ascribe  to  nature,  is  therefore  properly 
reverence  for  our  own  character  as  rational;  for  reason 
pays  no  respect  to  the  limitations  of  sense,  but  demands 
absolute  conformity  with  its  own  law.  It  is  therefore 
by  a  kind  of  subreption  that  we  transfer  to  nature  what 
strictly  speaking  is  pertinent  only  to  humanity  in  our 
own  person,  t.6.,  to  humanity  conceived  of  as  imposing  a 
rational  law  upon  itself.  We  have  here  a  new  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  the  rational  determination  of  our  faculties 
of  knowledge  over  even  the  greatest  effort  of  our  perceptive 
or  sensible  nature. 
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B.  Thb  Dynamicaixy  Sublime  of  Nature. 

Nature  is  regarded  as  dynamically  sublime,  when  it 
Biaiufests  a  power  which  exceeds  definite  computation,  but 
at  the  same  time  does  not  overmaster  us. 

Nature  is  never  regarded  as  dynamically  sublime  except 
when  in  the  first  instance  it  is  fitted  to  excite  f 6ar,-**though 
of  course  we  fear  many  things  that  are  not  sublima  In  an 
aesthetic  judgment,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  be  based  upon  a  definite  conception  of  the  under- 
standing, the  consciousness  of  superiority  to  an  opposing 
force  must  be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance 
to  it.  Whatever  we  seek  to  resist  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  sensitive  nature  an  evil,  and  when  it  is 
so  great  that  it  is  beyond  all  our  powers  of  resistance, 
it  is  an  object  of  fear.  In  the  case  of  the  aesthetic  judg- 
ment, nature  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  power,  or  as 
dynamically  sublime,  only  when  it  is  an  object  of  fear, 
i.0.,  when  it  excites  the  natural  shrinking  from  physical 
evil. 

But  an  object  may  be  viewed  as  fearful,  i,e.,  as  calculated 
to  bring  physical  evil  upon  us,  while  yet  we  may  not  be 
afraid  of  it.  This  arises  when  we  simply  think  of  a  case  in 
which  we  might  resist,  recognising  at  the  same  time  that 
resistance  would  be  in  vain.  The  virtuous  man  may  be 
said  to  fear  Grod,  but  not  to  be  afrfidd  of  him ;  t.e.,  he  thinks 
of  the  possibility  of  resisting  the  commands  of  Grod,  but  he 
puts  this  from  him  as  having  no  personal  interest  for 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  desire  to  disobey  those 
conmiands.  In  the  case,  however,  where  resistance  to  what 
is  recognised  as  a  divine  command  is  thought  of  as  possible, 
God  is  recognised  as  fearful. 

He  who  is  afraid  of  nature  cannot  judge  it  to  be  sublime ; 
for  the  sublime  arises  only  in  so  far  as  the  nund  transcends 
merely  physical  terror,  just  as  the  consciousness  of  an  object 
as  beautiful  arises  only  when  it  excites  a  purely  disinterested 

2e 
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feeling,  i.e.,  a  feeling  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
satisfaction  of  appetite  and  inclination. 

"Bold,  overhanging,  and  as  it  were  threatening  clifis, 
masses  of  cloud  piled  up  in  the  heavens  and  alive  with 
l^htning  and  peals  of  thunder,  volcanoes  in  all  their 
destructive  force,  hurricanes  bearing  desolation  in  their 
path,  the  boundless  ocean  in  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  the 
lofty  waterfall  of  a  mighty  river ;  these  by  their  tremendous 
force  dwarf  our  power  of  resistance  into  insignificance." 

But  we  are  impressed  all  the  more  by  such  natural 
objects,  the  more  fearful  they  are,  provided  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  mind,  which  lifts  us  above  physical  terror.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  pronounce  nature  sublime,  just  be- 
cause it  calls  out  an  unusual  exercise  of  our  own  strength  of 
the  mind,  and  reveals  in  us  a  power  to  resist  the  utmost 
efforts  of  mere  external  force,  thus  giving  us  courage  to 
measure  ourselves  against  the  omnipotence  of  nature. 

The  immensity  of  nature,  combined  with  the  impossibility 
of  finding  a  standard  proportionate  to  the  aesthetic  estimate 
of  its  magnitude,  brings  home  to  us  the  limitations  of  our 
physical  being,  but  it  also  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  reason 
has  a  standard  higher  than  anything  that  can  be  presented 
to  us  in  phenomena.  The  unlimited  power  of  nature  is 
after  all  not  adequate  to  the  idea  of  absolute  unity,  in 
contrast  to  which  everything  in  nature  is  small.  We  thus 
have  in  our  own  minds  an  idea  which  lifts  us  above  nature 
in  all  its  immensity.  So  the  irresistible  power  or  force 
excited  by  nature,  while  it  makes  us  conscious  of  our 
physical  impotence  and  limitations,  at  the  same  time  brings 
to  light  the  faculty  of  judging  which  is  independent  of  nature. 
As  an  individual  we  feel  weak  and  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  the  irresistible  forces  of  nature,  but  reason,  putting  us  at 
the  point  of  view  of  humanity,  remains  unhumiliated.  Thus 
nature  comes  to  be  regarded,  not  as  fearful,  but  as  sublime. 
Strictly  speaking,  in  this  as  in  the  mathematically  sublime, 
it  is  not  nature  that  is  sublime,  but  man  himself,  in  so  far 
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as  in  virtue  of  Ins  reason  he  is  conscious  of  that  in  himself 
which  lifts  him  entirely  above  nature. 

The  sublimity,  then,  which  we  attribute  to  nature  is 
really  in  our  own  mind,  in  so  far  as,  rising  above  our  own 
natural  being,  we  at  the  same  time  rise  above  all  that  is 
external  to  us. 


29.  Modality  of  the  Judgment  in  regard  to  the 
Sublime  in  Nature. 

In  the  case  of  beautiful  objects  of  nature  we  can  in  most 
cases  count  on  the  agreement  of  others  with  our  aesthetic 
judgments,  for  these  are  directly  excited  by  the  immediate 
character  of  the  object.  We  cannot,  however,  have  the 
same  assurance  that  others  will  agree  with  us  in  regard  to 
I  the  sublime;  for  in  this  case  we  must  presuppose  a  con- 
/siderable  amount  of  culture,  not  only  of  the  aesthetic 
[  judgment,  but  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  Openness  to 
•  the  sublime  implies  in  the  subject  a  capacity  for  Ideas,  and 
involves  the  exercise  of  reason,  as  originating  the  absolute  or 
unconditioned;  for  the  sublime  essentially  consists  in  a 
contrast  between  the  limitation  of  nature,  as  presented 
before  the  imagination,  and  the  Idea  of  the  infinite,  which 
is  incapable  of  being  presented  by  imagination  even  in  its 
utmost  efforts.  Since  therefore  the  sublime  implies  a 
capacity  for  the  Idea  of  the  infinite,  and  since  moraJ  ideas 
rest  upon  the  conception  of  an  absolute  moral  law,  it  is 
only  those  who  are  to  a  certain  d^ree  cultivated,  who  are 
capable  of  rising  above  the  first  aspect  of  nature,  in  which 
it  is  presented  as  terrible,  and  of  judging  it  to  be  sublime. 
But,  though  culture  is  required  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  sublime  in  nature,  much  more  than  in  the  case  of 
the  beautiful,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  explain  the 
sublime  merely  as  a  product  of  culture  and  convention ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  its  foundation  in  human  nature,  and 
indeed  in  that  which  we  may  fairly  demand  of  every  one. 
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vi&,  the  tendency  to  the  reoognition  of  moral  ideas.  It  is 
on  this  tendency  that  we  may  base  the  demand  that  otiy&n 
should  agree  with  us  in  our  judgments  about  the  suUima 
Just  as  we  say  that  a  man  is  wanting  in  taste  who  is 
indifferent  to  the  beautiful  in  nature^  so  we  say  he  is  wanting 
in  feeling  when  he  is  unaffected  by  an  object  which  we 
judge  to  be  sublime.  Both  are  required  of  every  man,  and 
both  may  be  presupposed,  where  there  is  any  culture  at  alL 
Nevertheless,  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime.  The  former  we  expect  every  one  to 
erience,  because  here  there  is  a  direct  relation  of  the 
/imagination  to  the  understanding,  and  the  understanding  is 
fa  faculty  without  which  there  can  be  no  experience  what- 
ever. In  the  case  of  the  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  a  relation  of  the  imagination  not  to  the  under* 
standing  but  to  reason,  we  presuppose  moral  feeling  as  its 

t  subjective  condition;  for  moral  feeling  arises  in  the  con- 
demnation of  immediate  desire,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  idea  of  the  moral  law.  Hence,  though  we  cannot 
I  attribute  this  moral  feeling  to  every  one,  we  yet  hold 
I  that  every  one  should  experience  it,  and  therefore  we  regard 
I  the  judgment  of  the  sublime  as  also  necessary. 

30.  Deduction  of  Pure  Aesthetic  Judgments. 

A  deduction  or  justification  of  an  aesthetic  judgment  is 
required  only  when  the  judgment  implies  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  form  of  the  object  By  a  "  deduction  " 
Kant  means  a  proof  that  the  judgments  made  by  the  subject 
are  necessarily  in  harmony  in  some  way  with  the  object 
Thus  the  deduction  of  the  categories  consisted  in  showing 
that  there  are  certain  principles  of  judgment,  which  are 
presupposed  in  the  object  of  experience,  because  without 
them  there  would  be  no  such  object  In  the  present  case 
he  argues  that  a  deduction  is  required  only  when  it  has  to 
be  shown  that  the  judgments  made  by  the  subject  imply  a 
certain  form  in  the  object.     Now,  it  is  judgments  of  taste 
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which  are  of  this  character.  It  is  true  that  such  judgments 
do  not  rest  upon  conceptions  of  the  understanding  by  means 
of  which  objects  of  knowledge  are  constituted,  but  thej  do 
rest  on  the  presupposition  that  the  form  of  the  object  is 
such  that  it  is  so  adapted  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge  as 
to  excite  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  The 
sublime  in  nature,  on  tlie  other  hand,  does  not  involve  a 
relation  between  the  form  of  the  object  and  our  faculties  of 
knowledge ;  for  the  object  maj  be  regarded  as  without  form 
or  figure,  and  yet  it  may  give  rise  to  a  feeUng  of  satisfaction, 
and  thus  imply  purposiveness,  not  in  relation  between  the 
form  of  the  object  and  the  faculties  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  between  the  faculties  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
himsell  No  deduction  therefore  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  sublime,  for  strictly  speaking  we  do  not  require 
to  go  beyond  the  subject,  there  being  no  sublimity  in 
nature  itself;  so  that,  though  by  a  subreption  we  speak 
of  it  as  sublime,  the  basis  of  sublimity  really  lies  in  human 
natura  When  therefore  in  the  exposition  of  the  sublime  it 
was  shown  that  it  springs  from  the  character  of  the  subject, 
as  capable  in  virtue  of  reason  of  rising  above  all  phenomena, 
what  was  virtually  a  deduction  was  already  given.  The 
only  aesthetic  judgments,  then,  which  require  deduction  are 
judgments  in  r^ard  to  the  beauty  of  natiure. 

31.  Method  of  deduction  of  JvdffmerUs  of  Taste. 
No  deduction  is  necessary  except  in  cases  where  judgments 
lay  claim  to  necessity.  But  in  this  class  we  must  also  rank 
judgments  which  claim  to  be  binding  upon  every  one, 
although  they  rest,  not  upon  knowledge,  but  upon  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  not  a  judg- 
ment of  knowledge,  for  it  is  neither  theoretical  nor  practical ; 
t.^.,  it  is  based,  neither  upon  the  conception  of  nature,  nor 
upon  the  idea  of  freedom.  Here  therefore  we  have  to 
justify  a  priori  a  kind  of  judgment  which  does  not  express 
either  what  belongs  to  the  natxare  ol  \»\i'^  Oa\^e(^Xx^^  -^^s^^ 
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or  that  universal  obligation  which  is  implied  in  the  moral 
law.  What  has  to  be  shown  is  the  universal  validity 
of  an  individual  judgment  as  expressing  a  certain  harmony 
between  the  form  of  an  object  and  the  faculties  of  the 
subject.  This  universal  validity  cannot  be  proved  by  an 
appeal  to  experience  on  the  ground  thai^  all  men  agree  with 
us  in  our  sensations,  for  a  universal  and  necessary  judgment 
cannot  in  this  way  be  established.  What  we  have  to  show 
is  that  every  one  must  agree  in  basing  his  aesthetic  judgment 
upon  a  certain  feeling  of  pleasure,  t,e.,  upon  his  individual 
taste,  while  yet  this  agreement  does  not  rest  upon  conceptions 
of  the  understanding.  Now,  the  judgment  of  taste  has 
two  distinctive  characteristics:  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
universally  valid  a  priori,  while  yet  it  is  an  individual 
judgment ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary,  or  rests 
upon  a  priori  grounds,  although  its  necessity  cannot  be 
proved  a  priori  by  any  logical  process. 

36.  The  problem  of  a  dedtuition  of  the  Judgment  of  Taste. 

The  diflBculty  connected  with  a  deduction  of  the  judgment 

of  taste  arises  from  the  fact  that  what  has  to  be  proved 

is    that  there   is   a  valid   a  priori  judgment,   while    yet 

it  cannot  rest  upon   conception,  but   only  upon    feebng. 

IThe   problem,  therefore,  is,  how  we  can  base  a  universal 

(judgment  upon  our  own  feeling  of  pleasure  in  an  object,  and 

I  claim  that  every  one  should  make  the  same  judgment,  while 

I  yet  this  claim  cannot  be  based  upon  any  empirical  generalisa- 

jtion.     This   problem   may  be  brought  under  the  general 

'  problem  of  transcendental  philosophy,  viz.,  how  are  a  priori 

43ynthetic  judgments  possible  ? 

37.   WTuU    is  properly  asserted  a  priori  of  an  object  in  a 
Jvdgment  of  Tastet 

All  judgments  of  taste  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
individual,  becavxa©  \Ji<er^  \a  n^  «x:^^S^  ^^\iQ/^^tion  under 
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which  the  individual  case  is  brought,  the  judgment  being 
based  upon  the  idea  of  the  individual  instance  now  present. 
But,  though  the  judgment  is  individual,  it  yet  must  have 
universal  vahdity,  and  hence  what  is  predicated  in  the 
.  judgment  of  taste  is  the  universal  validity  of  this  pleasure. 
The  judgment  of  taste,  therefore,  affirms  a  priori,  that  the 
pleasure  felt  by  the  subject  in  this  individual  case  is  a 
universal  rule  valid  for  every  one. 

38.  Deduction  of  the  Judgment  of  Taste. 

The  judgment  of  taste  is  connected  purely  with  the  form 
of  the  object,  not  at  all  with  its  sensible  matter.  Nor 
i^ain  can  it  be  based  upon  a  conception  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  form  of  the  object  presents 
itself  to  all  in  the  same  way,  being  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  and  since  the  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  arises  from  the  direct  perception  of  this  form, 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  an  adapta- 
Ition  between  the  form  of  the  object  and  the  faculties  of 
i  knowledge  of  the  subject  For,  the  subjective  conditions 
under  which  the  faculties  of  knowledge  operate  in  all  men 
in  relation  to  the  same  object  must  be  identical  We  can 
therefore  assume  a  prioriy  that  there  is  here  a  harmony 
of  an  Idea  with  the  conditions  of  judgment. 

Note. 

The  deduction  of  the  judgment  of  taste  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  justify  the  objective 
validity  of  a  conception,  as  was  the  case  in  the  deduction  of 
the  categories.  Were  that  necessary,  we  should  be  under 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  conceptions  can  determine 
objective  reality.  As  beauty  does  not  rest  upon  a  concep- 
tion, the  judgment  of  taste  is  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge; 
all  that  it  asserts  is  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the 
same  conditions  of  judgment  in  all  men,  and  that  the  object 
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in  queBtion  has  been  oortectly  subfiomed  under  those  oondi- 
tions.  No  doubt  it  is  always  poanble  to  make  a  mistake  in 
t^is  subsumption,  whereas  in  judgments  of  experience  swAk 
a  mistake  is  virtually  impossible.  The  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  the  oondition  without  which  no  experi- 
ence of  an  object  is  possible  at  all,  whereas  in  the  aesthetic 
judgment  we  are  dealing  with  a  relation  of  imagination  and 
understanding  which  presents  itself  in  consciousness  only  in 
the  form  of  feeling.  But,  though  a  mistake  is  possible 
in  our  subsumption,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  judg- 
ment of  taste  has  a  right  to  claim  universal  agreement,  since 


v^    X  I     it  only  asserts  that  every  one  who  correctly  subsumes  the 


object  under  the  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  will 
make  the  same  judgment  of  taste  as  we  ourselves  do. 


56.  The  Antinomy  cf  Taste. 

The  antinomy  which  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
principle  of  taste  may  be  thus  stated : 

(1)  Thesis.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  not  based  upon 
conceptions;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  lead  to  controversy, 
and  would  admit  of  proof. 

(2)  Antithesis.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  based  upon 
conceptions ;  for  if  it  were  not,  notwithstanding  its  diversity 
there  would  be  no  controversy,  as  there  is  when  we  demand 
that  others  must  necessarily  agree  with  us  in  our  judgment. 

57.  Solution  of  the  Antinomy  of  Taste. 

As  explained  in  the  Analytic,  the  conflict  between  these 
two  principles,  which  are  simply  the  two  characteristics 
of  the  judgment  of  taste,  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
distinguishing  the  different  senses  in  which  ''  conception  "  is 
spoken  of  in  the  thesis  and  antithesis  respectively.  This 
double  sense  of  the  term  "  conception  "  is  not  to  be  dis* 
missed  as  a  mere  confMsvoti  ot  vdosA ;  it  is  due  to  the  whole 
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cdiaracter  of  the  transoendental  faculty  of  jnc^ent, 
and  therefore  the  illusion  which  arises  in  this  as  in  other 
cases  is  inevitable. 

The  judgment  of  taste  must  refer  to  conceptions  in  some 
sense,  t.e.,  the  individual  instances  must  be  brought  under 
a  universal  rule>  because  otherwise  its  claim  to  universal 
validity  could  not  possibly  be  justified.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  claim  can  be  justified  from  a  conception.  C k. 
conception  is  sometimes  capable  of  determination,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  logical  judgment,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
rule  of  the  understanding  is  given,  and  the  judgment,  when 
the  sensible  matter  is  presented  to  it,  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  conception  by  reference  to  that  matter.  A 
conception,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  undetermined,  and 
indeed  incapable  of  determination.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Idea  of  the  supersensible,  which  is  presupposed  in 
all  our  apprehension  of  the  sensible,  but  which  cannot 
be  further  determined  by  theoretical  reason.  For  the  only 
way  in  which  such  determination  is  possible  for  us  is 
by  the  application  of  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
and  these  are  inevitably  limited,  since  they  apply  only 
to  objects  of  sensible  perception.  Bearing  this  in  mind  the 
solution  of  the  antinomy  of  Taste  is  not  difficult J  The 
judgment  of  taste  has  an  application  to  objects  of  sense, 
but  it  does  not  through  this  application  determine  and 
thereby  limit  a  conception  of  the  understanding.  It  is  not 
a  judgment  of  knowledge ;  being  based  upon  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  which  arises  from  the  bare  contemplation  of  an 
individual  object,  it  is  a  judgment  of  the  individual  subject. 
What  is  affirmed  is  that  this  object  is  for  me  an  object  of 
satisfaction  no  matter  what  it  may  be  for  others.  Never- 
theless, in  the  judgment  of  taste  a  wider  relation  is  implied 
than  can  be  expressed  by  simply  saying  that  every  one  has 
his  own  taste.  There  is  implied  a  certain  universal  relation 
of  the  object  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  because  of  this  relation 
that  we  can  claim   imiversal  validity  for   our   individual 
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;  judgments.  Now,  universal  validity  can  never  exist  unless 
a  conception  of  some  kind  is  implied,  though  it  is  not 
necessarily  brought  to  explicit  consciousness.  (^There  must^ 
therefore,  be  presupposed  in  this  case  a  conception,  but 
it  is  one  which  cannot  be  determined  or  limited  by 
perception.  Hence,  no  object  can  be  known  through  this 
conception,  nor  can  a  proof  of  the  judgment  of  taste  be 
based  upon  it.    Now,  a  conception  which  is  indeterminate  by 

!  reference  to  perception  is  a  pure  Idea  of  the  supersensible,  and 
it  is  conception  in  this  sense  that  underlies  the  phenomenal 
object  as  well  as  the  judging  subject  The  judgment  of 
taste,  then,  is  based  upon  the  conception  or  Idea  of  the 
supersensible.  ' 

The  apparent  contradiction  formulated  in  the  antinomy 
of  taste  disappears  when  we  see  that  a  conception  iB 
implied,  though  not  a  conception  of  the  understanding. 
The  conception  of  a  general  ground  for  the  subjective 
adaptation  of  nature  to  our  faculty  of  judgment  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  object 
that  is  presented,  because  it  is  itself  incapable  of  deter- 
mination. The  judgment,  however,  does  not  for  that  reason 
cease  to  have  validity  for  every  one,  since  it  is  based  upon 
the  universal  character  of  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  regarded  in 
his  noumenal  or  supersensible  aspect.  Thus  the  judgment 
is  valid  for  all,  though  of  course  only  as  an  individual 
judgment  which  directly  accompanies  perception.  The 
solution  of  the  antinomy  of  taste,  then,  is  based  on  the 
distinction  betwe^i  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term 
"  conception "  is  used  in  the  thesis  and  antithesis  respec- 
tively. The  thesis,  which  affirms  that  the  judgment  of 
taste  is  not  based  upon  conceptions,  is  true  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  not  based  upon  definite  conceptions ;  but  the  antithesis, 
which  affirms  that  the  judgment  of  taste  is  based  upon 
conceptions,  is  equally  true,  when  by  the  term  "  conception  " 
is  understood  an  indefinite  conception,  viz.,  the  conception 

or  Idea  of  the  &\ipeT^i[\&\VA!b  ^\xb&tx^tA  or  noumenon.    When 
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this  distinction  is  made,  the  apparent  contradiction  dis- 
appears. The  two  apparently  contradictory  principles  are 
therefore  reconcilable  with  each  other.  No  doubt  we  cannot 
base  the  reconciliation  upon  positive  knowledge,  for  the 
limitation  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  prevents  us  from 
bringing  the  supersensible  within  the  sphere  of  experience. 
But  the  distinction  just  made  shows  that  both  thesis  and 
antithesis  may  be  true,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  for  a 
solution  of  the  antinomy.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  base 
the  judgment  of  taste  upon  pleasure,  on  the  ground  that  it 
implies  the  idea  of  an  individual,  or  if  we  take  the  view 
of  writers  like  Baumgarten  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  perfection,  in  either  case  no  solution  of  the 
antinomy  is  possible,  because  both  of  these  views  assume 
that  phenomena  are  things  in  themselves,  and  on  that 
supposition  the  contradiction  remains,  since  both  thesis 
and  antithesis,  as  referring  in  the  same  sense  to  the  same 
object,  will  be  false,  being  not  merely  contradictory  but 
contrary.  The  antinomy  which  arises  in  connexion  with 
the  judgment  of  taste  is  similar  to  the  antinomy  with  which 
we  had  to  deal  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Eeason,  and  the 
solution  is  of  the  same  character ;  for  in  both  cases  we  are 
forced  to  go  beyond  the  realm  of  the  sensible,  and  to  seek 
for  the  reconciliation  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  in  the 
idea  of  the  supersensible;  and  indeed  there  is  no  other 
possible  way  in  which  reason  may  be  saved  from  self- 
contradiction. 
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Section  I. — Analytic  of  Tbleological  Judgment. 
62.  Formal  Obfeetive  Purpose. 

323  a  It  often  happens  that  geometrical  figures,  which  are  not 
constructed  deliberately  with  that  end  in  view,  are  found  to 
be  of  such  a  character  that  they  enaUe  us  to  solve  several 
problems  by  a  single  method,  or  one  problem  in  a  numbw 
of  different  ways.  The  adaptation  is  here  obviously  in  the 
geometrical  figure  as  an  object,  and  it  is  intellectual,  t^  we 
have  not  here  an  instance  of  adaptation,  such  as  has  been 
discussed  in  the  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment,  where  die 
adaptation  is  subjective.  But  these  figures,  though  they 
are  found  to  be  adapted  to  a  special  purpose,  are  not 
constructed  solely  for  that  purpose.  Hence,  though  the 
adaptation  to  an  end  is  intellectual  and  objective,  it  is  not 
an  adaptation  in  the  object,  but  is  merely  formaL  We  have 
I  no  instance  of  teleology  proper,  except  when  th6  adaptation 
is  at  once  objective  and  directly  purposive ;  t.e.,  when  it 
i  rests  upon  the  conception  of  end  or  purpose,  and  when  that 
purpose  is  attributed  to  the  object.  We  may,  therefore,  set 
aside  the  ca^e  of  geometrical  adaptation  in  our  consideration 

3236  of  the  teleological  judgment.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
things  or  objects  are  presented  as  external,  and  yet  are 
arranged  in  a  certain  definite  way,  there  is  real  adaptation, 
as  distinguished  from  formal  adaptation.  The  arrangement 
of  trees  and  wa\k&  m  ^  ^t^l^^ti  ^tS&\j^  W^m%^  it  has  been 
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definitely  and  purposively  produced,  and  hence  there  is  no 
possibility  of  knowing  that  such  an  arrangement  exists 
unless  we  have  actual  experience  of  the  object  Such  an 
instance  of  real  purpose  is,  therefore,  different  from  the 
geometrical  adaptation  of  figures,  which  are  found  to  be 
useful  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

63,  Relative  as  Contrasted  with  Internal  Purpose. 

Ma  Experience  compels  us  to  apply  the  idea  of  purpose  to 
natural  objects  only  when  in  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  facts.  This  may  take  place  either  when  the  effect 
is  regarded  as  itself  the  result  of  purpose,  or  when  it  ib 
merely  the  material  or  means  for  the  act  of  other  possible 
natural  beings;  in  other  words,  we  employ  the  idea  of 
purpose  either  in  the  sense  of  an  end,  or  in  the  sense  of  a 
means  to  an  end.  In  the  latter  case  purpose  is  called 
utility  in  relation  to  man;  i.e.,  man  himself  consciously 
employs  the  object  as  a  means  for  the  realisation  of  his 
own  end ;  and  it  is  called  advantage  when  we  are  speaking 
of  other  creatures,  where  the  means  are  not  consciously 
employed  by  those  creatures  themselves  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  certain  ends.  Purpose,  again,  when  the  effect 
is  conceived  as  itself  a  product  of  art,  is  an  internal  or 
immanent   purpose,  which  is  viewed  as  necessary  to  the 

4  b  very  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  object  Take,  as  an 
instance  of  advantage,  the  case  of  the  relation  between  a 
sandy  soil  and  pine  trees.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pine 
trees  flourish  in  sandy  soil,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  laid 
bare  large  tracts  of  sand,  which  served  to  nourish  pine 
trees,  and  were  therefore  of  advantage  to  them.  The 
question  may,  therefore,  be  put,  whether  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sea  is  to  be  regarded  as  taking  place  with  a  view  to  the 
nourishment  of  pine  trees.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  sand 
will  be  regarded  as  a  relative  end,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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^  sea  being  a  means ;  just  as  the  pine  trees  are  an  end,  for 
which  the  sand  is  a  means.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
legitimacy  of  this  application  of  the  idea  of  purpose,  it  is  at 
least  evident  that  we  have  here  a  purely  relative  or  eontin- 
gent  purpose ;  for  the  purpose  is  not  attributed  to  the  pine 
trees  themselves,  or  the  sand,  or  the  sea,  but  only  to  the 
external  relation  between  these  different  phenomena.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  we  can  only  justify  the  idea  of  external 
natural  ends,  if  we  assume  that  there  is  some  absolute  end 
which  nature  intended ;  otherwise,  we  should  never  reach 
beyond  a  means,  and  we  should  in  fact  have  a  progressus  ad 
S^  a  infinitum.  But,  in  order  to  establish  the  existence  of  such 
an  absolute  end,  we  must  go  beyond  nature  altogether, 
since  nature  materially  considered  is  simply  the  sum-total 
of  particular  phenomena.  Relative  purpose,  therefore, 
although  it  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  nature  is  pur- 
posive, can  never  justify  an  absolute  teleological  judgment ; 
in  order  to  obtain  such  a  judgment,  we  must  be  able  to 
show  that  there  are  actual  things  which  must  be  conceived 
of  as  themselves  purposive. 

64.   T?ie  Properties  of  Things  which  are  Natural  Ends. 

325  6  The  attribution  of  purpose  to  an  object  of  nature  must 
be  based  upon  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  com- 
bination of  parts  exhibited  in  the  object  by  ordinary 
mechanical  laws.  The  object  must  therefore  be  of  such  a 
character  that  we  cannot  explain  its  existence  at  all,  except 
on  the  presupposition  of  conceptions  of  reason;  in  other 
words,  the  form  or  combination  of  parts  must  be  perceived 
by  reason  to  require  as  its  presupposition  the  idea  of  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  the  object  in  the  present  case  exhibits 
a  form  which  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature  are  concerned,  is  a  suflBcient  reason  for  our  regarding 
the  form  as  possible  only  through  reason.  Now,  reason,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  pxa^ticaL,  ia  will,  or  the  faculty  of  acting  with 
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a  view  to  an  end,  and  hence  in  this  case  the  object  must; 
be  regarded  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  reason  with 
5  c  reference  to  a  conceived  end.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that 
the  object  should  be  conceived  of  as  produced  by  reason,  for 
this  is  true  also  of  artificial  products.  A  thing  is  a  natural 
end  only  when  it  is  its  own  cause  and  its  own  effects,  i.e,, 
when  it  is  self -caused,  and  when  this  is  true,  at  once  of  ihe 
species,  the  individual,  and  the  parts  of  the  individual  In 
the  first  place,  to  take  an  example,  a  tree  produces  another 
tree  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of  nature.  The 
tree  produced  is  of  the  same  species  as  that  which  produces 
it,  so  that  we  may  correctly  say  that  the  tree  is  self -produced, 
or  is  its  own  cause  and  its  own  effect.  In  the  second  place, 
the  individual  tree  is  self -produced.  This  is  usually  called 
gro¥^h ;  but  growth  is  not  merely  a  mere  increase  in  size^ 
explicable  by  mechanical  laws,  but  it  consists  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  material  which  the  individual  tree  takes 
up  as  a  means  of  developing  itself.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  tree  receives  the  material  for  its  growth  or  self -produc- 
tion from  without;  but  it  exercises  upon  this  material  a 
separating,  combining  and  shaping  activity,  which  converts 
it  into  the  means  of  its  own  maintenance.  Lastly,  every 
part  of  the  tree  is  self -produced ;  so  that,  unless  each  part 
exhibits  the  same  power  of  self-perpetuation  as  the  whole, 
the  tree  itself  will  die.  Thus,  a  bud  which  is  inoculated  on 
the  twig  of  another  tree  does  not  display  the  characteristics 
of  the  other  tree,  but  produces  a  plant  of  its  own  kind.  We 
may  therefore  properly  say,  that  each  twig  or  leaf  of  the  same 
tree  is  in  a  sense  engrafted  on  it,  and  forms  of  itself  an 
independent  tree,  being  only  externally  attached  to  the 
other  tree  and  nourished  by  it.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
while  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  nourished  by  the  tree,  they 
also  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  so  that  a 
tree  repeatedly  stripped  of  its  leaves  will  die. 
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65.  Things  which  are  Natural  Ends  are  Organised  Beings. 

327  a  CSanaal  oonnezion,  as  thought  by  the  underatandiiig» 
always  constitutes  a  regressive  series  of  causes  and  effects ; 
for  here  the  cause  precedes  the  effect  as  its  condition ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  itself  again  an  effect,  it  is 
preceded  by  another  cause,  which  is  itself  an  effect^ 
and  so  on  ad  infiwUvm.  This  kind  of  connexion  we 
call  that  of  efficient  causes.  But  there  is  a  causal 
connexion,  which  does  not  in  this  same  sense  imply  a 
regressive  series,  viz.,  the  conception  of  ends.  Here  the 
series  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  series,  except  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  apprehension  of  it,  since  it  may  be 
taken  either  backwards  or  forwards;  in  other  words,  the 
elements  causally  connected  co-exist  and  are  mutually 
dependent.  The  cause  may,  therefore,  just  as  properly 
be  called  the  effect,  and  the  effect  the  cause.  This  form  of 
causal  connexion  is  that  of  final  cause  (nexus  finalis). 

327  6  A  thing  is  a  natural  end,  in  the  first  place,  when  its 
parts  are  possible  only  in  relation  to  the  whole ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  combination  of  the  parts  presupposes  a 
'  conception  or  idea  which  determines  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  parts  are  disposed.  This,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  express  all  that  is  implied  in  a  natural  end ;  for 
what  has  been  said  is  equally  true  of  artificial  products, 
where  the  cause  is  an  intell^ent  being,  distinct  from  the 
parts,  which  are  combined  in  a  certain  way  in  order  to 
realise  which  the  subject  has  in  view.  Hence,  in  the  second 
place,  a  natural  product  must  not  only  presuppose  the  con- 
ception of  an  end,  but  it  must  by  its  very  nature  be  such  as 
to  realise  that  end  independently  of  any  intelligent  cause 
;  external  to  it ;  in  other  words,  the  purpose  is  not  external 
but  immanent.  And  this  can  be  true  only  when  the  parts 
of  the  natural  product  are  reciprocally  cause  and  effect  of 
each  other's  form.  Under  no  other  condition  can  the  idea 
of  the  whole  determine  the  form  and  combination  of  all  the 
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parte.  Here  we  cannot  speak  of  a  cause  which  brings 
together  parts  in  a  certain  way ;  what  we  must  say  is, 
that  in  no  other  manner  can  we  conceive  of  the  particular 
combination    of    parts    exhibited    in    the    object    except 

128  under  presupposition  of  immanent  purpose.  A  body  is, 
therefore,  a  natural  end  only  when  its  parts  are  reciprocally 
dependent,  both  in  their  form  and  in  their  combination ; 
while,  conversely,  the  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  r^arded  as 
the  cause  of  the  body  in  accordance  with  a  principle.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  there  is  a  combination  of  ef&cient  and 
final  causes ;  in  other  words,  the  efficient  cause  is  con- 
ceived as  the  means  by  which  the  final  cause  is  realised. 

886  In  a  natural  product  each  part  not  only  exists  by  means 
of  the  other,  but  is  conceived  to  exist  for  the  sake  of 
the  other  and  of  the  whole,  so  that  each  part  is  an 
instrument  or  organ;  and  not  only  so,  but  these  organs 
reciprocally  produce  one  another — a  fact  which  distinctly 
marks  o£f  organised  beings  from  artificial  products.  The 
only  natural  end,  then,  is  found  in  self-organising  beings. 

18  c  Organised  beings  are  the  only  things  in  nature,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  must  be  conceived  as  existing  only  as 
ends;  for  in  no  other  case  is  purpose  attributed  to  the 
object.  For  this  reason  the  conception  of  an  end  of 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  a  practical  end,  t.0.,  an 
end  secured  artificially  by  an  intelligent  subject  distinct 
from  the  object,  first  obtcdns  objective  reality  from 
the  consideration  of  organised  beings;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  found  that  there  are  natural  objects  that  can  be 
explained  in  no  other  way,  there  would  have  been  no 
justification  for  conceiving  nature  teleologically. 

66.   The  Principle  by  which  Organised  Beings  are  jvdged  to  he 
internally  purposive, 

t9a  The  principle  which  is  applied  when  an  object  is 
judged  to  be  internally  purposive  may  be   thus   stated : 

2f 
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'  An  organised  product  of  nature  is  one  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  reciprocally  end  and  means.  This  implies  that 
every  part  of  an  organised  being  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole,  or  that  nothing  in  the  being  can  be 
attributed  to  blind  natural  mechanism.  Slant,  of  course, 
would  not  deny  that  there  are  parts  of  an  organism  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  purposive,  but  these  parts  he  would 
regard  as  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  organism;  what- 
ever in  a  being  is  really  organic,  must  be  conceived  as  at  once 
an  end  and  a  means  towards  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
3296  This  principle  suggests  itself  to  us  inevitably  in  our 
attempt  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  experience;  for  ex- 
perience can  never  give  us  more  than  the  observation  of 
a  limited  nimiber  of  instances,  and  therefore  can  never 
reach  the  universality  and  necessity  of  an  a  priori  prin- 
ciple. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  conception  of  final  cause  and  the  a  priori  conceptions 
of  the  understanding.  The  latter  are  constitutive,  v€., 
they  are  necessary  conditions  without  which  the  system  of 
experience  would  not  exist  for  us  at  all ;  while  the  former 
is  only  a  subjective  principle,  without  which  indeed  we 
could  not  make  organised  beings  intelligible  to  ourselves, 
but  which  is  not  constitutive  of  objects,  being  merely  a 
regulative  principle  of  our  judgment 

67.   The  Teleological  Jvdgment  in  regard  to  Nature  as  a 
System  of  ISnds. 

389  c  It  has  been  pointed  out  already,  that  external  purpose 
does  not  justify  us  in  speaking  of  a  natural  object  as  itself 
purposive,  for  external  purpose  means  only  that  we  regard 
one  object  as  a  means  for  the  existence  of  another  and 
distinct  object,  without  r^arding  it  as  in  itself  purposiva 
Unless  we  are  compelled  to  go  beyond  external  purpose, 
we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  purpose  to  the  object 
taken  by  itseli  •,  ioi  wv  obj^t  which  is  only  given  as  a 
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means  to  Bomething  else  can  be  explained  on  mechanical 
principles,  or  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  the  conception 
of  external  purpose  to  exclude  a  mechanical  explanation. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  purpose  can  only  be  judged  hypo- 
theticallj ;  t.e.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  can  only  attri- 
bute purpose  to  the  object,  provided  that  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  object  for  which  it  is  a  means  must  be  conceived 
as  in  itself  purposive. 
}ci  The  impossibility  of  judging  an  object  without  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  purpose  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
judgment  that  nature  is  purposive*  The  latter  assertion 
requires,  not  merely  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy the  idea  of  purpose  as  a  principle  of  our  judgment, 
but  that  we  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  nature  itself 
as  would  entitle  us  to  ascribe  purpose  to  it.  But  this 
means  that  we  must  have  a  comprehension  of  nature  as  a 
whole ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  our  experience 
prevent  us  from  having  complete  or  unconditioned  knowledge, 
we  are  here  obviously  forced  beyond  experience  altogether 
into  the  realm  of  the  supersensible.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  even  a  simple  blade  of  grass  is  inexplicable  by  us, 
unless  we  conceive  of  it  as  internally  purposive ;  but  what 
this  shows  is  only  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
limited  knowledge,  we  cannot  intelligently  account  for  the 
blade  of  grass  in  any  other  way  than  by  conceiving  of  it 
as  internally  purposiva  If  we  change  the  point  of  view, 
however,  and  look  at  it  only  as  a  means  to  the  existence 
of  other  natural  beings,  we  are  set  upon  the  quest  for 
an  object  which  is  in  itself  absolutely  purposive;  and,  as 
we  can  refer  one  object  to  another,  this  again  to  a  third 
object,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  we  discover  that  we  can 
never  in  this  way  find  an  object  that  will  realise  the 
idea  of  the  unconditioned,  which  yet  is  demanded  by 
our  reason.  Thus,  we  are  carried  entirely  beyond  the 
sensible,  and  consequently  beyond  all  physico-teledogical 
considerations  of  the  world. 
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330  a  It  is  only,  then,  in  the  case  of  organised  beings,  that 
we  are  forced  to  apply  the  conception  of  natural  end.  But 
when  this  conception  is  once  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  the  idea  that  nature  is  a  system  of  ends;  since, 
upon  the  supposition  that  organised  beings  must  exist,  we 
are  entitled  to  affirm  that  what  is  necessary  as  a  metms  of 
their  existence  should  also  exist.  Thus  we  get  the  idea  of 
the  whole  of  nature  as  a  system  of  ends,  and  nature  conceived 
of  as  a  mechanical  system  must  then  be  regarded  as  sub- 
jected to  this  higher  system,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  reason.  Nature  as  a  whole,  in  short,  must 
be  conceived  of  as  organic. 

3306      This  principle,  however,  is  obviously  not  determinant,  but 

;i  reflective;  it  is  regulative,  not  constitutive;  for(a  deter- 
,  ^  ^  minant  judgment,  or  a  constitutive  principle,  is  one  in 
which  we  subsume  the  particulars  of  experience  imder  a 
I  rule  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore  it  applies  only 
within  the  limits  of  experience.  The  reflective  judgment, 
or  the  r^pilative  principle,  cannot  be  employed  in  deter- 
mination of  objects  of  experience ;  it  is  merely  a  principle 
which  we  have  to  employ  in  reference  to  those  objects 
because  we  cannot  otherwise  explain  them,  but  which  is 
itself  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  supersensible.  J  The 
principle  of  purpose,  therefore,  merely  puts  into  our  hands 
a  guiding  conception,  by  the  use  of  which  the  objects  of 
nature,  as  already  determined  mechanically,  are  subsumed 
under  the  principle  of  final  cause.  Since,  however,  the 
principle  of  mechanical  causality  applies  to  objects  of 
experience  in  themselves,  while  the  principle  of  final 
cause  is  only  our  conception  of  the  necessary  subjection 
of  nature  to  a  supersensible  idea,  we  cannot  say  that 
anything  in  nature  itself  is  purposive. 

331a  When,  by  the  application  of  the  teleological  judg- 
ment to  organised  beings,  we  are  led  to  conceive  of 
the  whole  of  nature  as  organic,  we  come  to  see  that  even 
the  beauty  oi  ua^Aix^,  i.e.,  \\Sk  Via.Ta\S3PK^  ^th  the  free  play 
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of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  can  be  legitimately  treated 
as  if  it  were  purposely  intended  by  nature — though,  of 
course,  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  relation  between  nature 
and  man  is  only  subjective. 


Sbction  II.— Dialectic  of  Telbological  Judgment. 
70.  Antinomy  of  Judgment. 

16  In  dealing  with  nature  as  a  sum  of  sensible  objects, 
reason  may  start  either  from  the  a  priori  laws  of  the 
understanding,  or  it  may  rest  upon  laws  which  are  of  a 
specific  character  and  are  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  In 
applying  the  laws  of  the  understanding  to  nature,  judgment 
does  not  require  any  special  principle  of  reflection ;  its  sole 
task  being  to  subsume  sensible  particulars  under  the  laws 
prescribed  for  them  by  the  understanding.  But  the  specific 
laws  of  nature  are  so  numerous  and  diverse  that  reason . 
is  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  mere  system  of  nature  as 
constituted  by  the  determinant  judgment.  Here,  there- 
fore, a  special  principle  for  the  regulation  of  judgment  is 
necessary,  and  that  principle  must  be  supplied  by  judgment 
itself,  if  an  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  nature 
is  to  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  way.  Unless  judgment 
has  such  a  guiding  conception  it  must  obviously  proceed 
in  a  perfectly  unsystematic  maimer.  But,  since  there  are 
two  distinct  ways  of  judging  of  nature,  viz.,  that  pursued 
by  the  determinant  judgment  and  that  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  reflective  judgment,  an  antinomy  may  arise ; 
for,  when  it  is  assumed  that  both  forms  of  judgment  apply 
to  objects  of  experience,  and  apply  to  them  in  the  same 
sense,  a  dialectical  contradiction  inevitably  arises,  the  i 
principle  of  reflection  being  assumed  to  be  constitutive, 
like  the  principle  of  the  determinant  judgment. 

2a      The  first  maxim  of  ju(^ment  is  the  position:  All  pro- 
duction   of    material   things   and    the   forms   of  material 
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things  must  be  judged  to  be  possible  according  to  purely 
mechanical  laws. 

332  b  The  second  maxim  is  the  connterposition :  Some  products 
of  material  nature  cannot  be  judged  to  be  possible  accord- 
ing to  purely  mechanical  laws,  but  require  quite  a  different 
law  of  causality,  namely,  that  of  final  cause. 

332  c  So  stated,  these  are  regulative  principles,  which  can  be 
employed  in  enquiring  into  the  specific  laws  of  nature. 
If  they  are  converted  into  constitutive  principles,  deter- 
mining the  conditions  under  which  objects  of  nature  are 
possible,  they  will  run  thus : 

332 (^  Position:  All  production  of  material  things  is  possible 
according  to  purely  mechanical  laws. 

332  tf      Counterposition :  Some  production  of  material  things  is 

not  possible  according  to  purely  mechanical  laws. 

332/  Now,  if  we  take  the  last  pair  of  propositions  as  con- 
stitutive, or  as  determining  the  character  of  objects  ci 
nature,  the  one  is  obviously  contradictory  of  the  other. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  antinomy,  which  arises  from 
the  character  of  judgment    Eeason  cannot  prove  either  pro- 

^  position,  for  reason  deals  purely  with  the  supersensible, 
and  therefore  it  supplies  no  a  priori  principle  constitutive 
»  of  sensible  things. 

333  a      The  first  two  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  simply 

express  maxims  of  reflective  judgment,  and  are  therefore 
not  really  contradictory.  When  it  is  said  that  all  events 
in  the  material  world,  and  therefore  all  the  products  of 
nature,  must  be  judged  to  be  possible  by  purely  mechanical 
laws,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  which  implies  that 
there  is  no  other  possible  way  of  judging  in  regard  to  them. 
What  is  affirmed  is  that,  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  specific  nature  or  laws  of  sensible  objects — ^in  other 
words,  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  special  sciences — 
we  must  in  all  cases  regard  objects  as  if  they  were  purely 
mechanical  products  of  nature.  For,  since  nature,  so  far 
as  our  experience  g|c>^,  \a  %i  TSiwXi^\jM»3L  ^^^t«m^  in  which 
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every  object  is  determined  by  its  relation  to  another  object 
outside  of  itself,  all  our  judgments  in  regard  to  nature  as 
such  must  be  governed  by  the  principle  of  mechanical 
causation.  But,  though  this  is  true,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us,  if  we  meet  with  objects  which  are  obviously 
not  completely  explained  when  they  are  determined 
as  parts  of  the  mechanical  system  of  nature,  from  follow- 
ing the  guiding-thread  of  the  conception  of  final  cause, 
and  employing  it  as  a  subjective  or  regulative  principle, 
by  which  we  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  specific 
forms  of  natura  It  is  not  denied  that  determination 
by  the  principle  of  mechanism  is  the  only  determination 
of  objects ;  what  is  said  is  only,  that  we  must  not  assume 
that  there  is  no  other  possible  way  of  determining  them. 
When  we  set  up  the  principle  of  final  cause,  and  guide 
ourselves  in  all  our  attempts  to  discover  the  specific  laws 
of  nature  by  it,  we  are  not  affirming  that  objects  may  not 
be  explicable  purely  by  the  principle  of  natural  mechanism; 
all  that  we  are  affirming  is,  that  our  reason,  constituted 
as  it  is,  can  never  positively  discover  the  hidden  ground 
of  nature  theoretically,  and  therefore  that  we  are  not  in 
a  position  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  that  the  forms 
of  nature  are  ultimately  explicable  in  a  purely  mechanical 
way.  The  question  is,  therefore,  rightly  left  undetermined, 
whether,  if  we  could  penetrate  to  the  inner  ground  or 
substrate  of  nature,  thus  abolishing  the  limits  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  should  not  find  the  two  methods  of  judging 
natural  objects — ^viz.,  by  mechanism  and  by  final  cause — 
ultimately  reducible  to  a  single  principl&  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  our  reason  in  its  theoretical  use 
is  by  its  very  character  incapable  of  having  a  direct  or 
perceptive  knowledge  of  this  supersensible  ground  of  nature, 
and  therefore  that  we  cannot  take  the  principle  of  reflective 
judgment,  viz.,  final  cause,  as  determining  certain  forms  of 
nature  by  means  of  its  own  peculiar  principle. 
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76.  Bemark. 

334  a/  Theoretical  reason  cannot  make  objective  or  synthetical 
~  {judgments.  Setting  up  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned,  in 
its  three  forms  of  the  world,  the  self  and  Grod,  it  yet 
.  cannot  pass  legitimately  from  these  Ideas  to  the  assertion 
v^  Jf  of  objects  corresponding  to  them.  Season,  in  fact,  supplies 
►  ^^'( us  with  knowledge  only  in  so  far  as  the  conceptions  of  reason 
are  determined  or  Ihnited  by  their  relation  to  sensible 
.objects  in  space  and  time;  in  other  words,  all  positive 
knowledge  through  reason  takes  the  form  of  the  under- 
standing, which  enables  us  to  construct  a  system  of 
phenomena,  but  does  not  justify  the  claim  to  a  knowledge 
of  ultimate  recdity.  Theoretical  reason,  therefore,  just 
because  it  deals  ¥rith  the  supersensible,  while  our  know- 
ledge is  limited  to  the  sensible,  does  not  contain  any 
constitutive  principle,  but  merely  r^ulative  principles. 
Now,  the  very  nature  of  our  theoretical  reason  or 
intelligence  forces  us  to  distinguish  between  the  possible 
and  the  actual  The  conception  of  the  unconditioned 
is  undoubtedly  an  actual  idea  in  our  minds,  but 
it  does  not  entitle  us  to  affirm  that  there  is  any 
corresponding  recdity.  We  can  think  of  that  which 
may  or  may  not  be,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
actually  is.  This  distinction  would  never  arise  for  us 
were  it  not  that  our  intelligence,  by  its  unalterable  con- 
stitution, is  dependent  for  concrete  particulars  upon  sens- 
ible perception,  while  sensible  perception  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  our  knowing 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Were  our  intelligence  free 
from  the  limits  of  sensible  experience ;  in  other  words,  were 
it  a  perceptive  intelligence;  then  the  object  of  knowledge 
would  always  be  actual,  because  whatever  we  should  per- 
ceive would  be  at  the  same  time  real.  The  distinction, 
then,  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  is  one  that  cannot 
apply  to  ultimate  reality,  or  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
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selves.  It  is  a  distinction  which  arises  simply  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which 
has  a  meMing_iailjL_b6cause  we  can  think  that  which  we  i 
cannot  jhynfy.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  possible  may 
not  be  actual,  and  hence  that  we  cannot  derive  actuality 
from  possibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  clearly 
observed  that  this  distinction  is  true  only  of  human  reason, 
or  at  least  only  of  a  reason  that  like  ours  is  not  perceptive 
but  discursive.  That  it  does  not  apply  to  things  in 
themselves  is  evident  even  from  this,  that  if  there  were 
no  idea  of  the  unconditioned  set  up  by  reason,  we  should 
never  come  to  see  that  the  objects  of  our  experience 
are  but  phenomencu  Season,  therefore,  exhibits  an  ^ 
irrepressible  tendency  to  presuppose  an  unconditionally 
necessary  condition,  or  an  original  ground  of  things,  in 
which  the  distinction  of  possible  and  actual  no  longer  holds 
5  a  good.  This  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being, — 
that  is,  a  being,  in  which  whatever  is  possible  is  actual — 
is  an  indispensable  Idea  of  reason,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  an  Idea  of  that  which  can  never  be  positively  estab- 
lished. The  contrast  of  the  possible  and  the  actual 
is  due  entirely  to  the  character  of  our  faculties  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  it  can  have  no  objective  application. 
We  cannot  say  that  every  intelligence  must  make  such  a 
distinction,  for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  all  intelli- 
gences operate  under  the  limitations  which  are  apphcable 
to  our  intelligence.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
supposing  an  intelligence  in  which  thought  is  perceptive,  a 
perceptive  intelligence,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  supposing  that  there  are  beings  for  whom  there 
is  no  opposition  between  the  possible  and  the  actual.  For 
a  perceptive  intelligence  whatever  is  possible  is  actual,  and 
therefore  such  an  intelligence  can  never  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  contingent  and  the  necessary;  whatever  is 
would  for  it  be  necessary,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
possible  and  the  actual  would  be  identical. 
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335  6  Just  as  theoretical  reason  presupposes  the  idea  of  ibe 
unconditioned  necessity  of  the  original  ground  of  nature,  so 
practical  reason  presupposes  its  own  unconditioned  causality 
or  freedom,  as  inferred  from  the  absolute  commands  which 
it  imposes  upon  the  subject  There '  is  here  a  contrast 
between  necessity,  in  the  sense  of  an  act  that  is  universally 
binding  upon  all  rational  beings  who  possess  a  sensitive 
nature,  and  necessity,  in  the  sense  of  the  inviolable  con- 
nexion in  experience  of  events  through  the  law  of  natural 
causation.  An  act  that  is  morally  necessary  is  yet  regarded 
as  physically  contingent,  since  moral  obligation  does  not 
inevitably  carry  with  it  the  translation  of  the  free  act  into 
the  form  of  physical  sequence.  It  is  due  to  the  character 
of  our  practical  &culty  that  moral  laws  are  presented  to  us 
in  the  form  of  commands,  and  the  acts  conforming  to  them 
f  as  duties ;  for  this  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  we  are  at 
once  rational  and  sensitive,  our  actions  do  not  always 
proceed  purely  from  reason.  Hence  reason  expresses  neces- 
sity, not  in  the  form  that  this  act  inevitably  takes  place, 
but  in  the  form  that  it^i^ught  to  take  place.  Were  reason 
in  us  a  cause  acting  altogether  independently  of  sensuous 
desire,  every  act  that  we  now  declare  io  be  one  that  ought 
to  take  place  actually  weuld  take  placid,  and  there  would 
therefore  be  no  distinction  between  what  is  and  what  ought 
to  be ;  in  other  words,  the  ^tinction  would  disappear  if  man 
were  purely  a  denizen  of  the  intelligible  world,  and  therefore 
a  being  all  of  whose  acts  were  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  law.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  being  and  doing,  between 
a  practical  law,  expressing  what  we  are  capable  of  willing, 
and  a  theoretical  law  of  that  which  is  actual  through  us. 
In  a  purely  intelligible  world,  in  short,  whatever  is  possible 
would  be  at  the  same  time  actual,  because  nothing  would  be 
possible  except  that  which  was  imposed  by  reason,  ue.,  that 
which  is  absolutely  good.  While  the  consciousness  of 
moral  law  entitles  ua  \iO  SxA«t  \Jda  «ii%\«osy^  m  ua  of  freedom 
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as  the  formal  condition  of  an  intelligible  world,  it  is  for  us 
a  transcendent  conception,  and  therefore  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
constitutive  principle  determining  our  acts,  since  these  acts 
are  for  us  theoretically  part  of  the  natural  or  phenomenal 
world.  Though  our  nature  is  partly  sensuous,  being 
affected  by  natural  desire,  it  is  also  true  that  freedom,  as 
implying  the  idea  of  conformity  to  reason,  is  for  us  and  for 
all  other  rational  beings  that  are  possessed  of  a  sensuous 
nature,  a  universal  regulative  principle.  This  principle  does 
not  objectively  determine  the  nature  of  freedom,  but  it 
commands  every  one  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of 
freedom,  and  that  as  absolutely  as  if  it  were  a  constitutive 
principle. 
3  a  From  these  considerations  we  may  learn  the  nature  of 
the  principle  of  teleology  as  employed  by  judgment  The 
reason  why  we  are  compelled  to  distinguish  between  the 
mechanical  laws  of  nature  and  the  teleologioal  connexion  of 
nature  is  that  our  intelligence,  not  being  perceptive,  is 
compelled  by  its  constitution  to  proceed  from  the  universal 
to  the  particular.  As  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
adaptation  of  ijlie  particular  to  an  end,  judgment  cannot 
be  determinant  unless  it  has  a  universal  law,  under  which 
it  may  subsume  the  particular  We  cannot,  as  Kant 
argues,  advance  simply  by  an'  accumulation  of  particulars ; 
nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  knowledge  merely 
through  universal  conceptions  of  thought.  In  all  cases 
there  must  be  some  way  of  bringing  together  the  universal 
and  the  particular  in  one  act  Now,  the  particulars  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  sensible  observation  are  not  neces- 
sary or  immediately  conformed  to  the  universal,  but  exhibit 
a  certain  contingency.  Yet  reason  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  reduction  of  the  particulars  to  law. 
The  very  character  of  reason,  in  fact,  is  that  in  all  cases 
it  seeks  for  unity.  And  as  the  particulars  and  the  universal 
are  not  inevitably  harmonious  with  each  other,  it  is  not 
possible  directly  to  subsume  the  former  under  the  latter. 
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The  matter  with  which  we  are  here  dealing  is  contingent, 
and  wherever  there  is  such  contingency  of  the  particulars 
by  reference  to  the  universal,  we  can  only  proceed  as 
if „there  were  conformity  between  th^n*  Hence  the  con- 
ception that  natural  products  are  purposive,  t.e,,  that 
there  is  an  adaptation  between  them  and  the  idea  of  law, 
though  it  is  necessary  for  our  judgment,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  objects  themselves.  If  it  were  so  attributable, 
we  should  have  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  matter  and  form;  in  other  words,  that  the  par- 
ticulars were  such  that  they  must  conform  to  an  inviol- 
able law.  But  this  again  would  mean  the  reduction  of 
("  nature  to  a  mechanism.  The  idea  of  purpose,  then,  is 
;  simply  a  subjective  or  regulative  principle  of  reason, 
although  for  our  judgment  it  has  the  same  validity  as  if  it 
were  an  objective  or  constitutive  principle. 

77.   Tfie  Conception  of  Natural  End  as  dv£  to  the  Peculiar 
Character  of  our  Intelligence. 

337  a  There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  even  our  higher  faculties 
of  knowledge,  which  we  naturally  apply  as  objective  pre- 
dicates to  things.  They  are  not  really  so  applicable,  because 
they  are  only  presented  in  Ideas,  and,  as  we  know,  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  in  experience  objects  corresponding  to  Ideas. 
This  holds  good  even  of  the  conception  of  a  natural  end, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  objects,  but  exists  only  as  an 
Idea.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  which  corresponds  to  this  Idea, 
the  natural  product,  actually  exists  in  nature,  and  therefore 
it  seems  as  if  we  had  a  right  to  employ  the  Idea  of  natural 
end  as  a  constitutive  principle.  There  is  thus  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  Idea  of  a  natural  end  and  all  other 
Ideas  of  reason.  Kant  means  that  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Ideas  no  object  at  all  can  be  found  in  nature  to  which  the 
Idea  may  be  applied.  Thus  the  Idea  of  the  soul  is  so  entirely 
separated    from    tYi^   ^t\»\cv3Xax  ^\a»\«ei  ot  tha   individual 
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subject  as  in  time,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  states  to 
compel  us  to  apply  the  Idea  of  natural  ends.  Similarly,  in 
the  Idea  of  God  we  are  lifted  entirely  above  the  whole  sum 

18  a  of  sensible  things.  The  distinction  between  the  Idea  of 
natural  end  and  all  other  Ideas  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
while  it  is  no  doubt  a  principle  of  reason,  it  is  not  one 
which  can  be  employed  by  the  imderstanding.  If 
it  were,  there  would  be  a  direct  subsumption  of  the 
particulars  of  sense  under  a  imiversal  law  or  rule.  The 
Idea  of  natural  end  is  entirely  relative  to  the  judgment, 
and  is  therefore  merely  the  application  of  our  intelligence 
in  general  to  possible  objects  of  experience.  The  judgment 
is  in  this  case  not  determinant  but  merely  reflective,  and 
hence,  though  the  object  with  which  it  deals  is  presented  in 

_  experience,  the  Idea  imder  which  the  object  is  brought 
is  me'rely  a  principle  of  judgment,  which  cannot  deter- 
mine the  object  itself,  but  is  only  employed  reflectively 
to  bring  it  under   the   subjective   or   r^ulative   idea   of 

B  b  purpose.  It  is  therefore  a  peculiarity  of  our  human 
intelligence  that  we  must  judge  of  natural  things  by  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  of  purpose.  Now,  the  very  limitation  of 
our  intelligence,  as  exhibited  in  this  case,  suggests  to  us  the 
Idea  of  an  intelligence,  not  so  limited ;  in  other  words,  the 
Idea  of  a  perceptive  intelligence,  in  which  the  object  would 
be  directly  known,  instead  of  being  indirectly  brought  under 
a  subjective  conception  with  a  view  to  the  organisation 
of  experience.  Just  as,  in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
by  setting  up  the  idea  of  a  perception  different  from  ours, 
we  were  led  to  see  that  our  perception  is  limited,  so  the 
character  of  our  teleological  judgment  is  clearly  perceived 
by  us  in  contrast  to  a  higher  intelligence  not  so  limited. 
When  we  see  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  possible  higher 
intelligence  natural  products  would  be  known  as  they  are, 
while  we  must  consider  them  purely  by  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  our  knowledge,  we  also  see  that  it  is  a  subjective 
principle  that  natural  products  should  be  considered  by  us 
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as  if  thej  could  not  exist  at  all  unless  they  were  produced 
hy  an  intelligence  operating  by  reference  to  a  conceived  end. 
But,  though  we  cannot  avoid  this  mode  of  conception,  we 
are  not  justified  in  taking  it  as  entitling  us  to  affirm  that 
an  intelligent  cause  actually  exists,  which  produces  certain 
natural  objects  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  an  end.  For 
aught  we  know  a  higher  intelligence  would  find  that 
objects  are  completely  explicable  by  the  conception  of 
mechanism,  without  recourse  being  had  to  the  idea  of  final 

338  c  cause.     We  must  therefore  expect  to  find  that  there  is  a 

certain  contingency  in  the  relation  between  our  intelligence 
and  its  faculty  of  judgment,  and  the  determination  of  the 
character  of  this  contingency  will  bring  out  the  distinction 
between  our  intelligence  emd  other  possible  intelligences. 

339  a      The  contingency  obviously  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  intel- 

ligence does  not  originate  particulars,  but  has  to  depend  upon 
sensible  perception  for  them.  Hence  judgment  can  only 
consist  in  bringing  the  particulars  so  supplied  under  the 
universals  of  the  understanding.  It  is  due  to  the  very 
character  of  our  understanding  that,  while  it  gives  us  the 
universal,  i,e.,  consists  in  a  universal  and  necessary  faculty 
of  combination,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  parti- 
culars of  perception  may  affect  our  sensibility,  even  when 
they  i^ree  in  some  common  characteristic  Knowledge 
with  us  in  all  cases  implies  perception  as  well  as  conception. 
If  we  possessed  a  perceptive  faculty,  which  spontaneously 
originated  p^ticulars,  our  knowledge  would  not  be  limited 
in  the  manner  described;  but  such  a  faculty  would 
not  be  a  form  of  sensibility,  since  the  very  character 
of  sensibility  is  that  it  is  receptive.  In  contrast  to  our 
intelligence,  however,  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  a  perceptive 
intelligence;  though,  having  no  experience  of  it,  we  can 
only  describe  it  negatively  by  saying  that  it  is  not  discursive 
or  indirect,  but  perceptive  or  direct.  This  intelligence  we 
think  of  as  differing  from  ours  in  this  way,  that  it  does  not 
sepaoeed  from  tYie  vmivet^  \jKto\SL'^^\v<^  articular,  in  order 
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to  constitute  the  individaal ;  for,  in  such  an  intelligence 
there  would  be  a  direct  connexion  between  particular  laws 

96  of  nature  and  the  understanding,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  no  contingency.  It  is  through  the  conception  of  an 
intelligence  of  this  perceptive  character  that  we  are  able  to 
think  the  possibility  of  the  adaptation  of  natural  things  to 
our  faculty  of  judgment.  The  intelligence  so  conceived  is 
not  one  that  like  ours  sets  up  in  idea  a  certain  end,  and 
then  pi;Q||geds  to  reaUse  it,  but  in  it  the  object  must  be 
f  ^^^«^  directly  presented,  so  that  there   is   no 

gn  between  the  actual  and  the  possible, 
at  the  relation  between  natural  laws 
"Hent  by  conceiving  natural  laws  to  be 
t  V  of  judgment  that  we  are  able  to 

sy  -xence  by  means  of  the  regulative  con- 

cept oc;  in  other  words,  by  employing  the  idea  of 

final  aU  tiie  explanation  of  the  relation  between  them. 

\a  Our  understanding  necessarily  proceeds  from  analytic 
universals  to  particulars.  Operating  as  it  does  with  ab- 
stract conceptions,  it  is  in  itself  incapable  of  going  beyond 
the  abstract  universal  from  which  it  starts ;  and  therefore 
it  is  compelled  to  depend  upon  empirical  perception  for 
particulars.  These  particulars,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
they  are  viewed  in  separation  from  the  universal,  are  not 
brought  into  unity,  and  the  function  of  judgment  is 
to  effect  their  combination  by  bringing  them  under  the 
universal.  This  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  an  intelligence 
different  in  kind  from  ours,  an  intelligence  which  is  per- 
ceptive and  not  discursive,  and  which  therefore  proceeds 
from  synthetic  universals  to  particulars,  comprehending  the 
whole  directly,  and  so  does  not  need  to  obtain  particulars 
for  the  universal  by  going  beyond  the  universals  with  which 
it  starts.  Such  an  intelligence,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would 
not  view  the  whole  as  separated  from  the  parts,  or  the 
parts  as  separated  from  the  whole ;  therefore  there  would 
be  for  it  no  contingency  in  the  connexion  of   the  parts. 
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The  very  nature  of  our  intelligence,  however,  compelfl 
US  to  view  every  real  whole  in  nature  as  the  result  of  the 
combined  motive  forces  of  the  parts,  i.e.,  as  a  mechanical 
system.  By  this  process  we  pass  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  but  in  contrast  to  this  manner  of  procedure  we  can 
conceive  of  an  archetypal  intelligence,  which  comprehends 
the  parts  in  the  whole,  both  in  their  specific  nature  and  in 
their  connexion.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  discursive  intelli- 
gence like  ours,  since  the  connexion  of  the  parts  does  not 
necessarily  presuppose  the  whole,  obviously  it  must  be  the 
idea  of  the  whole  by  which  the  form  and  connexion  of  the 
parts  is  explained.  But  such  a  whole  is  viewed  as  an 
effect  or  product,  the  idea  being  conceived  as  the  cause  of 
the  product  Here,  in  other  words,  we  regard  the  product 
as  an  end,  which  is  secured  by  previously  setting  up  the 
idea  of  the  product  and  viewing  the  parts  as  means  to  its 
realisation.  It  is  therefore  due  to  the  character  of  our 
intelligence  that  we  look  upon  certain  natural  products  as 
due  to  a  different  kind  of  causality  from  that  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  viz.,  a  final  causality.  But,  as  the  application  of 
this  idea  of  final  cause  arises  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
our  intelligence,  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  things  in  them- 
selves. Even  phenomenal  objects  we  cannot  claim  to  know, 
since  they  are  viewed  as  means  and  ends  only  because 
our  intelligence  is  compelled  so  to  determine  them.  Thus, 
while  we  must  attribute  immanent  purpose  to  living  beings, 
as  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  explain  their  peculiar 
character  as  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
predicate  of  immanent  causality  actually  determines  or 
constitutes  their  nature.  It  is  the  feeling  that  the  idea  of 
final  cause  is  only  subjective  that  accoimts  for  the  dissatis- 
faction which  we  experience  when  any  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  natural  products  by  that  idea.  The  reason  for 
this  dissatisfaction  is  the  tacit  conviction,  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  attribute  purpose  to  objects;  in  other  words, 
that  the  idea  of  purpose  is  merely  the  method  by  which  our 
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reflective  judgment  enables  ub  to  explain  what  otherwise 
would  be  for  us  inexplicabl&  It  must  be  observed  that,  in 
thus  setting  up  the  idea  of  an  intellectus  archetyptca,  we  are 
not  affirming  the  actual  existence  of  a  perceptive  intelligence. 
Whether  such  an  intelligence  exists  or  not  must  be  deter- 
mined by  other  considerations ;  all  that  we  have  affirmed  is 
that  we  discover  the  relative  or  limited  character  of  our 
own  intelligence  by  contrast  to  a  perceptive  or  archetypal 
intelligence. 
la  The  conception  of  a  material  whole  as  in  its  form  pro- 
duced by  the  parts  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another, 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  mechanism.  This  idea,  however,  does 
not  imply  the  conception  of  a  whole  as  end,  and  therefore 
it  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  peculiar  character  of 
organised  beings,  in  which  there  is  presented  to  us  an 
object,  the  possibility  of  which  we  cannot  explain  apart  from 
the  idea  of  the  whole  as  determining  the  character  of  the 
form  and  combination  of  the  parts.  This  does  not  mean 
that  organised  beings  may  not  after  all  be  the  product  of 
mechanical  forces ;  for  that  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  no  intelligence  could  possibly  think  the  parts  as  com- 
bined in  a  unity  unless  the  idea  of  a  unity  was  the  cause  of 
the  whole,  i.e.,  unless  the  product  was  regarded  as  purposiva 
A  unity  of  this  kind  is  based  upon  the  character  of  objects 
as  in  space ;  and  space  is  not  a  real  ground  of  products,  but 
simply  their  formal  condition.  It  is  true  that  space  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  parts  cannot  be  determined  except 
in  relation  to  the  whole ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  merely  a 
formal  condition,  it  in  no  way  determines  the  character  of 
the  parts  or  their  mode  of  combination.  Now,  the  material 
world  is  for  us  phenomenal,  and  as  such  it  implies  the 
possibility  of  a  substrate  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  an 
intellectual  perception.  We  thus  obtain  the  idea  of  a 
supersensible  and  real  ground  of  the  world  of  nature, 
although  from  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  that  ground 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  system  of  experience.     So 

2g 
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far  as  we  are  defiiling  with  phenomena  we  must  apply 
mechanical  laws,  because  these  are  the  only  laws  which  axe 
applicable  to  objects  that  present  themselves  under  the 
forms  of  space  and  time;  but  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
particular  laws  and  forms  of  nature  is  not  thereby  excluded, 
since  the  mechanism  of  nature  applies  only  to  phenomena. 
The  supersensible  ground  of  nature  is  purely  an  object  of 
reason,  and  when  we  confront  the  idea  of  the  supersensible 
ground  of  phenomena  with  the  different  character  of 
phenomena  themselves,  we  can  only  harmonise  the  two  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  final  cause.  Thus,  nature  has  to  be 
judged  on  two  distinct  principles,  the  mechanical  and 
teleological,  which  in  no  way  conflict  with  each  other, 
because  the  former  applies  to  objects  viewed  purely  as 
phenomena,  while  the  latter  is  relative  to  the  possible 
harmony  of  the  supersensible  and  the  sensible. 
S48a  It  is  thus  obvious  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
the  principles  of  a  mechanical  derivation  of  natural  products 
and  the  teleological  principle.  When  phenomena  are  of 
such  a  character  that  we  conceive  of  them  as  natural 
ends,  or  organised  beings,  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
them  by  the  mechanical  laws  known  to  us,  or  even  to 
imagine  how  any  extension  of  those  laws  should  account  for 
a  single  organised  being.  Thus  the  principle  of  final  cause 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  us  in  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge.  No  human  intelligence,  and  indeed  no  finite 
intelligence,  will  ever  account  for  the  production  of  even  the 
simplest  organised  being  by  mechanical  causes;  hence  the 
principle  of  final  cause  is  indispensable  to  us  in  our  judg- 
ments in  r^ard  to  such  objects.  It  ib  true  that  there  is 
nothing  in  external  phenomena  which  compels  us  to  afiirm 
that  they  can  only  exist  as  the  product  of  an  a  pri&ri 
intelligence.  The  reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion 
must  be  sought  in  the  indispensable  substrate  of  pheno- 
mena. Since,  however,  we  cannot  have  any  knowledge 
of     that     substxaX/^,    owx     V^iiQ^lodiea     being    necessarily 
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limited  to  objects  of  nature,  we  must  aeek  in  the  oon* 
stitution  of  onr  intellectual  faculty  for  the  ultimate 
ground  of  teleologioal  connexion;  in  other  words,  we  must 
set  up  an  original  intelligence  as  the  cause  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  organised 
beings  and  through  them  of  nature  as  a  whola 


Appsndix  on  Method. 

87-  The  Moral  Proof  of  the  Hxistence  of  Ood. 

There  is  sufficient  justification  for  theoretical  reason  to 
maintain,  on  the  ground  of  a  physical  teleology,  that  there 
is  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  world.  From  another  point 
of  view,  however,  we  must  infer  a  moral  teleology.  In 
our  moral  consciousness  we  have  the  certitude  of  a  law 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  and  this  law,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  ''Critique  of  Practical  Heason,"  compels  us 
to  postulate  free  causality  in  ourselves.  But  as  the  moral 
ends  or  purposes  which  we  pursue,  and  the  laws  which 
express  the  universal  principles  of  action,  are  determined 
a  priori,  we  cannot  from  the  mere  consciousness  of  the 
moral  law  infer  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  cause 
outside  of  ourselves.  The  moral  law  is  in  itself  absolute, 
being  imposed  upon  us  purely  by  our  own  reason,  and 
indeed  the  purity  of  moral  action 'would  be  destroyed, 
did  we  seek  to  base  it  upon  the  will  of  a  supreme 
intelligence.  At  the  same  time  moral  teleology,  though 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  motive  of  action  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  world  of  nature,  must  yet 
be  connected  with  that  world  in  this  sense,  that  the 
actions  by  which  the  moral  law  is  carried  into  effect  must 
nece88€irily  produce  an  influence  upon  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Man,  in  other  words,  is  not  merely  a  moral,  but 
also  a  natural  being;  and  therefore  the  translation  of  his 
moral  purposes  into  action  involves  an  influence  directly 
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upon  his  own  sensitive  nature,  and  so  indirectly  on  other 
external  objects.  Now,  in  the  conception  of  ourselves  as 
under  moral  law  we  find  the  ultimate  standard,  bj  reference 
to  which  we  judge  other  things  to  be  ends,  or  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  ourselves  as  ultimate  ends.  The  realisation  of 
morality,  in  Kant's  view,  is  the  one  ultimate  end  which  we 
are  entitled  to  affirm  as  that  towards  which  all  things 
are  striving,  for  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  regarded  as 
ultimate  except  the  good  will  Moral  teleology,  then,  has 
to  do  with  the  relation  of  ourselves  as  causes  to  the  moral 
ends  which  we  set  before  ourselves,  and  indeed  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  realisation  of  an  absolutely  moral 
community,  in  which  each  makes  himself  and  others  ends 
in  themselve&  The  realisation  of  this  ultimate  end  pre- 
supposes that  the  external  world  is  not  in  absolute 
opposition  to  it,  but  permits  of  its  realisation.  The 
question  arises,  therefore,  whether  we  are  not  compelled  by 
reason  to  seek  for  a  principle,  outside  of  the  world  and 
independent  of  it,  which  shall  account  for  the  possible 
union  of  nature  and  the  ultimate  end  of  morality.  Thus 
there  arises  a  moral  teleology,  which  has  to  do,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  self-l^islation  of  a  moral  or  free 
subject,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  nature  as  the  sphere 
in  which  such  a  subject  must  realise  himself. 
344  a  Granting  the  contingency  of  the  things  of  nature,  which 
is  the  ordinary  point  of  view  of  our  sensible  experience,  each 
object  must  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon  something  else 
as  its  cause,  or  as  not  self -caused.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
cannot  be  an  ultimate  point  of  view,  since  reason  demands 
a  supreme  or  ultimate  cause,  and  therefore  we  may  seek  for 
this  supreme  cause,  or  unconditioned  ground  of  the  con- 
ditioned, either  in  the  physical  or  the  teleological  order ;  in 
other  words,  we  may  ask,  what  is  the  supreme  cause  which 
produces  things  ?  or  what  is  th^  supreme  or  unconditioned 
end,  the  end  implied  in  the  production  of  a  certain  class  of 
things,  viz.,  orgamsftd  \>^Vn!Ei,  ox  w«ii  c^t  all  things  ?     Now, 
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the  cause  in  the  latter  case  we  conceive  as  an  intelligence, 
which  sets  before  itself  an  end  that  it  seeks  to  realise,  or  at 
least,  as  Kant  guards  himself  by  saying,  we  must  conceive 
of  that  cause  o^  ^  it  were  an  intelligence,  and  therefore 
CIS  if  it  acted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  an  intelligence. 
5  a  From  the  teleological  point  of  view  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  the  only  ultimate  end  which  reason  demands  a  priori 
is  that  of  man  as  under  moral  laws.  A  world  in  which 
there  were  no  moral  beings,  i.e,,  no  beings  that  were  ends  in 
themselves,  and  which  consisted  only  of  inanimate  things  or 
even  of  mere  animals,  would  have  no  meaning  or  value, 
because  in  such  a  world  there  would  exist  no  rational  or 
intelligent  beings,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  it  would 
necessarily  be  of  a  purely  mechanical  character.  And  even 
supposing  that  there  were  intelligent  beings  in  the 
world,  but  that  these  beings  were  incapable  of  self- 
determination  or  freedom  and  could  only  estimate  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pleasure  they  were  fitted  to 
bring,  though  there  would  no  doubt  be  relative  ends,  there 
would  be  no  absolute  or  ultimate  end  ;  for  no  ultimate  end 
can  be  derived  from  the  relation  of  objects  as  fitted  to 
bring  pleasure  to  the  sensitive  subject.  But  man  as  a 
moral  being  prescribes  for  himself  ends  that  are  absolutely 
obligatory,  and  therefore,  as  a  self-legislative  and  self- 
determining  being,  his  morality  satisfies  the  conception  of 
an  ultimate  end.  The  only  ultimate  end,  then,  in  the 
world  is  that  of  rational  beings  as  living  under  absolute 
moral  laws  which  they  prescribe  for  themselves. 

5  b      Now,  the  moral  law,  as  the  formal  condition  of  freedom, 

imposes  itself  on  us  purely  by  its  own  authority,  refusing  to 
recognise  that  the  natural  desires  as  such  have  any  claim 
upon  u&  At  the  same  time  it  determines  for  us,  and  indeed 
a  priori,  an  ultimate  end  as  the  goal  towards  which  all  our 
efforts  ought  to  be  directed;  and  that  end  is  the  highest 
good  possible  in  the  world  through  freedom,  in  other  words, 

6  a  the  complete  realisation  of  the  moral  law.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  subjeotive  condition  that  we  are  entitled  to 
regard  as  reasonable  is  happiness.  This  end  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  ultimate  end  of  virtue  or  goodness.  The 
highest  physical  good  possible  in  the  world  is  happiness, 
and  this  end  we  must  seek  to  promote,  although  it  must 
never  be  the  motive  of  our  action,  and  to  promote  alwajrs 
under  the  objective  condition  that  the  only  person  worthy 
to  be  happy  is  he  who  makes  the  moral  law  his  motive. 
3466  Now,  it  is  not  possible  in  consistency  with  all  the  faculties 
of  our  intelligence  to  maintain  that  these  two  ends,  virtue 
and  happiness,  will  be  secured  simply  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes;  hence,  if  the  only  cause  in  the  world  is 
nature,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  guarantee  of  the  realisa- 
tion in  the  world  of  the  demand  for  the  moral  law.  In 
fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  natural  necessity 
which  entities  us  to  say  that  the  practical  necessity  of  the 
moral  law  can  be  realised  at  all ;  in  other  words,  we  may 
will  the  moral  law,  and  yet  the  character  of  the  world  may 

346  c  be   such  that  happiness  is  an  impossibility.     If  therefore 

we  are  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  reason,  and  the 
swnvmvm  honum,  in  both  of  its  senses,  is  to  hold  good, 
we  must  suppose  a  cause  difiTerent  from  nature,  which  brings 
the  two  ends  of  morality  and  happiness  into  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  this  cause  must  be  conceived  as  moral,  for 
otherwise  we  should  be  affirming  simply  a  natural  or 
mechanical  causa  The  conception,  therefore,  of  an  absolute 
end,  i.e.,  of  the  possibility  of  the  free  realisation  of  absolute 
moral  laws  by  beings  who  are  ends  in  themselves,  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a  moral  cause  or  author  of  the 
world ;  in  otiier  words,  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  God. 

80.  Limitation  of  the  Moral  Proof. 

347  a      The  ultimate  end,  as  merely  a  conception  of  our  practical 

reason  or  moral  consciousness,  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
facts  of  experieiiQe,  BmdL  XXi^^x^loT^  \\»  dooa  not  in  any  way 
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extend  our  knowledga  Its  only  possible  use  is  in  the 
detennination  of  action  by  a  free  being,  who  sets  before 
himself  an  ideal  law  and  acts  purely  by  reference  to  it 
The  ultimate  end  of  oreaticm  must  be  conceived  as  that 
constitution  of  the  world  which  harmonises  with  the  only 
end  that  reason  recognises  as  absolutely  binding  upon  us. 
The  moral  law,  because  it  imposes  upon  us  an  absolute 
obligation,  refusing  to  recognise  that  there  are  any  exceptions 
to  it,  entitles  us  to  presuppose  that  the  realisation  of  morality 
is  possible,  and  therefore  that  nature  cannot  be  of  such  a 
character  that  its  realisation  is  impossible.  It  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  only  on  the  ground 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  that  we  can  maintain  the 
existence  of  an  ultimate  end  of  creation. 
\7b  The  conclusion  just  reached  is  that  there  is  a  moral 
teleology ;  in  other  words,  that  the  world  must  be  fitted  for 
the  realisation  of  that  which  reason  demands  as  an  ultimate 
end,  viz.,  the  existence  of  moral  beings.  We  must,  however, 
in  order  to  justify  the  demand  of  reason  that  this  ultimate 
end  should  be  realisable,  take  a  step  beyond  moral  teleology 
to  theology ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  the 
harmony  with  nature  of  the  ultimate  end  demanded  by 
reason  except  by  presupposing  that  this  harmony  is  produced 
by  a  Being  who  is  both  intelligent  and  moral,  in  other 
words,  by  God.  But,  while  this  conclusion  is  demanded  by 
reason,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  holds  good  only  for  the 
judgment  which  enables  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  how 
the  demands  of  reason  can  be  realised.  The  judgment  in 
this  case  is  made,  not  by  the  determinant,  but  by  the 
reflective  judgment  No  doubt  reason,  in  laying  down 
absolute  moral  laws,  is  independent  of  reason  as  presenting 
the  conditions  in  nature  under  which  those  laws  may  be 
realised.  The  latter  in  fact  beloi^,  strictly  speaking,  not  to 
practical,  but  to  theoretical  reason.  But  we  cannot  assume 
that  in  the  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  which  we  must  con- 
ceive of  as  an  intelligence,  there  is  the  same  contrast  between 
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reason  as  practical  and  reason  as  theoretical,  and  that  a  kind 
of  causaUtj  is  required  for  the  ultimate  end  which  is 
different  from  that  required  for  natural  ends.  We  are  not 
entitled,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  supreme  cause  of  the 
world  is  a  moral  being,  in  the  sense  of  a  being  who  sets  up 
the  idea  of  certain  ends  and  proceeds  to  realise  them.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  of  this  being  as  one  who  purposelj  adapts 
nature  so  that  it  may  harmonise  with  moral  law.  What  we 
can  say,  however,  is  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  reason 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  moral  law,  how  the  opposi- 
tion of  relative  ends  and  the  ultimate  end  can  be  harmonised 
with  each  other.  We  must,  therefore,  conceive  of  the 
supreme  cause  of  the  world  as  not  only  an  author  or  ruler 
of  the  world,  but  also  as  a  moral  law-giver. 

848  a  The  consideration  of  nature  thus  proves  for  theoretical 
reflective  judgment  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  world;  ie., 
nature  presents  to  us  certain  objects  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us  to  be  possible  at  aU  except  under  presupposi- 
tion of  an  intelligent  cause ;  and  indirectly  it  proves  that  aU 
objects  of  nature  must  be  conceived  from  this  teleological 
point  of  view.  Moral  teleology,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes 
the  existence  of  such  a  cause  for  the  practical  judgment,  by 
compelling  us  to  recognise  that  there  is  an  ultimate  end  of 
nature,  when  we  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  idea  of 
moral  law.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  moral  author  of  the  world  simply 
from  a  consideration  of  nature  as  implying  purpose.  But 
it  is  the  very  character  of  reason  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  an  absolute  unity  of  principles,  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  physical  ends,  when  it  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  end,  is  the 
means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  connect  the  practical 
reality  of  the  idea  of  God  with  its  theoretical  reality  as 
already  existing  for  judgment. 

S48  h      Two  things  must  be  ke^t  ia  mind  in  regard  to  the  moral 
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proof  of  the  existence  of  Gk>d.  In  the  first  place,  since  we 
have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  on  account  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  know- 
ledge to  objects  of  sensible  experience,  we  can  only  think  or 
conceive  the  attributes  of  this  Being  by  analogy.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  actually  to  know  Gk)d,  because  there 
is  nothing  within  our  experience  which  reveals  to  us  the 
nature  of  a  being  who  transcends  all  experience.  Secondly, 
it  follows  from  this  that,  though  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
the  Supreme  Being  must  by  His  nature  correspond  to  what 
we  mean  by  intelligence  and  morality,  this  does  not  enable 
UB  to  know  Him  as  He  is,  nor  can  we  predicate  these 
attributes  positively  of  Him.  The  only  manner  in  which 
we  can  realise  to  ourselves  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  through  the  application  of  the  idea  of  final  cause  or 
purpose,  and  that  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  a  regulative 
not  a  constitutive  principle.  Eeason  must  take  the  form 
of  the  determinant  judgment  before  we  could  absolutely 
determine  the  nature  of  God,  and  this  is  contrary  to  its 
fundamental  chsuracter.  The  final  result  of  our  whole  en- 
quiry is,  however,  to  place  the  belief  in  God,  freedom 
and  immortality  upon  a  thoroughly  rational  basis,  a  result 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  excluded  by  the  necessary 
limitation  of  knowledge  to  the  world  of  sense. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
CRITIQUE  OF  JUDGMENT.^ 
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BOOK  L— ANALYTIC  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

L — Ths  Judgment  of  Taste  as  Bbgabds  nB  Qualett. 
1.  The  Judgment  of  Taste  is  Aesthetic 

To  decide  whether  a  thing  is  beautiful  or  not,  we  do  not 
bring  our  idea  of  it  into  relation  to  the  object  by  means  of 
the  understanding  for  the  sake  of  knowledge;  .we  bring  our 
idea  of  it  into  relation  to  the  subject  and  to  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  by  the  subject,  and  that  by 
means  of  the  imagination,  or  perhaps  the  imagination  in 
union  with  the  understanding.  The  judgment  of  taste  is 
therefore  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge,  and  consequently 
not  a  logical  judgment ;  it  is  aesthetic,  meaning  by  this  that 
its  sole  basis  lies  in  the  subject  In  all  other  cases  the 
relation  of  ideas  may  be  objective.  This  holds  good  even  of 
the  relation  of  sensations.     But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 

1  The  paasagM  here  translated,  if  embodied  in  The  PhUowphy  t^  Kant 
in  ExtroeU  would  naturally  follow  p.  322  of  that  work.  They  oontain  a 
fairly  complete  statement  of  Kant's  theory  of  Aesthetics  in  his  own  words. 
The  numerals  in  the  margin  indicate  the  pages  in  Hartenstain's  edition, 
▼oL  ▼. 
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the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
object,  but  only  how  the  subject  himself  feels,  when  he  is 
affected  by  the  idea. 

To  know  more  or  less  clearly  that  a  building  is  regular 
and  fitted  for  its  purpose,  is  qidte  a  different  thing  from 
having  this  idea  together  with  the  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
In  the  latter  case  the  idea  is  related  solely  to  the  subject, 
and  indeed  to  his  feeling  of  life,  which  we  call  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  The  faculty  which  decides  and  judges 
here  is  quite  peculiar ;  it  contributes  nothing  to  knowledge, 
but  merely  contrasts  the  given  idea  in  the  subject  with  the 
whole  faculty  of  ideas,  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  in 
the  feeling  of  its  own  state.  Certain  ideas  implied  in  a 
judgment  may  be  empirical,  and  therefore  aesthetic;  but 
the  judgment  which  is  formed  by  means  of  them  is  logical, 
when  they  are  related  in  the  judgment  only  to  the  object 
Conversely,  if  the  given  ideas  are  rational,  but  are  referred 
in  the  judgment  solely  to  the  subject,  or  rather  to  the 
subject  as  feeling,  the  judgment  is  always  so  far  aesthetic. 

2.  The  Satisfactum  which  is  expressed  in  the  JudgrneiU 
of  Taste  is  disinterested. 

By  interest  we  mean  that  species  of  satisfaction  which  we 
combine  with  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  object.  Such 
an  object  always  involves  a  relation  to  desire,  either  as  the 
incentive  to  it,  or  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  in- 
centive. Now,  when  we  ask  whether  a  thing  is  beautiful, 
we  do  not  desire  to  know  whether  anything  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  the  thii^  for  oneself  or  anybody  else ; 
the  only  question  is  how  we  judge  of  it  when  we  simply 
contemplate  it  (in  perception  or  reflection). 

209  3.  Satisfaction  in  the  Pleasant  is  interested. 

210  The  pleasant  is  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  in 
sensation.     This  is  the  proper  place  to  draw  attention  to  a 
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common  but  reprehensible  confusion  between  two  very 
different  meanings  of  the  term  sensation  {£mpjmdu7ig).  All 
satisfaction,  as  it  is  supposed,  is  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
and  therefore  whatever  is  agreeable  is  called  pleasant  On 
this  view  no  distinction  is  made  between  impreesions  of 
sense  which  determine  inclinations  and  principles  of  reason 
which  determine  the  will,  and  merely  reflective  forms  of 
perception  which  determine  the  judgment,  so  far  as  their 
influence  upon  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  concerned. 

If  sensation  is  a  mode  of  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  apprehension  of  a  thing  by  sense, 
which  is  a  receptivity  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  knowledge. 
In  the  latter  the  relation  is  to  the  object,  in  the  former  the 
relation  is  solely  to  the  subject,  and  does  not  contribute  to 
knowledge,  not  even  to  the  knowledge  which  the  subject  has 
of  himself. 

As  employed  in  the  above  explanation  of  the  pleasant, 
sensation  {Empfindung)  is  an  objective  presentation  of  sense, 
and  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it  will  be  better  to  use  the 
word  feding  (Oefiihl)  to  express  what  is  always  purely 
subjective  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  consciousness  of 
an  object.  The  green  colour  of  a  meadow  belongs  to 
objective  sensation,  being  the  apprehension  of  8ui  object  of 
211  sense,  while  its  pleasantness  belongs  to  svhjective  sensation, 
which  is  not  the  consciousness  of  an  object,  or  concerns 
that  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  affords  no  knowledge  of  the 
object. 

Now,  that  a  judgment  in  which  a  thing  is  declared  to  be 
pleasant  implies  an  interest  in  it,  is  at  once  evident  from  the 
fact  that  through  sensation  it  excites  a  desire  for  it; 
hence  the  satisfaction  which  is  experienced  not  only  pre- 
supposes a  judgment  in  regard  to  it,  but  also  the  relation 
of  its  existence  to  my  state,  as  affected  by  it. 
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4.  Satisfaction  in  the  Cfood  is  interested, 

Crood  is  that  the  very  idea  of  which  satisfies  us  as 
rational  beings.  A  thing  is  called  good  either  when  it  is  a 
means  to  something  else,  i,e.,  is  useful,  or  when  it  gives 
satisfaction  of  itself  or  is  in  itself  good.  In  both  cases 
there  is  implied  the  conception  of  an  end,  and  therefore  the 
relation  of  reason  at  least  to  a  possible  act  of  will,  and 
consequently  satisfaction  in  the  existence  of  an  object  or 
act ;  in  other  words,  the  good  implies  interest  of  a  certain 
kind. 

In  order  to  find  a  thing  good,  I  must  know  what  sort 
of  thing  it  should  be,  ie.,  I  must  have  a  conception  of  it 
With  the  beautiful  this  is  not  necessary.  Flowers,  free 
drawings,  outlines  interwoven  with  one  another  without 
purpose  into  what  is  called  foliage,  have  no  meaning, 
not  being  brought  under  any  definite  conception,  and  yet 
they  give  aesthetic  pleasure.  Satisfaction  in  the  beautiful 
must  proceed  from  reflection  upon  an  object,  which  leads  to 
a  perfectly  indefinite  conception.  It  is  thus  distinct  not  only 
from  the  good  but  from  the  pleasant,  which  rests  entirely 
upon  sensation. 

Although  the  pleasant  and  the  good  difiTer  in  various 
ways  from  each  other,  they  yet  agree  in  always  implying 
an  interest  in  their  object.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
pleasant  and  to  that  which  is  useful  or  good  indirectly  or 
as  a  means  to  what  is  itself  pleasant,  but  also  to  that  which 
is  absolutely  and  in  every  respect  good,  viz.,  moral  good, 
which  brings  with  it  the  highest  interest.  For  the  good  is 
the  object  of  will,  ie.,  of  a  faculty  of  desire  determined  by 
reason ;  but  to  will  anything,  and  to  have  satisfaction  in  its 
existence,  or  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  are  the  same  thing. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  pleasant ,  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

The  pleasant  and  the  good  are  both  related  to  the 
faculty   of   desire,   the    former    involving    a    pathological 
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sfttisfaotion  due  to  an  external  stimulus,  and  the  latter  a 
pure  practical  satisfaction,  which  arises  not  merely  from 
the    consciousness  of  an  object,    but  from   the   conscious 

214  connexion  of  the  subject  with  the  existence  of  the  object 
It  is  not  only  the  object,  but  the  existence  of  the 
object,  which  gives  pleasiire.  The  judgment  of  taste  is 
purely  contemplative ;  it  is  a  judgment  which  is  in- 
different to  the  existence  of  an  object,  and  merely 
compares  its  nature  with  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Nor  is  this  contemplation  itself  directed  to  concep- 
tions ;  for  the  judgment  of  taste  does  not  lead  to  knowledge, 
theoretical  and  practical,  and  therefore  it  is  neither  baaed 
upon  conceptions  nor  has  these  as  its  end. 

215  From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  Taste  is  the 
faculty  of  judging  an  object  by  means  of  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  apart  from  all  interest  in  it.  The  object  of 
such  satisfaction  is  called  beautiful. 


II.— The  Judgbcsnt  of  Taste  as  Bbgabds  its  QuANTmr. 

6.  Tfie  Beaviifid  is  thcU  which  is  viewed  as  the  object  of  a 
universal  satisfaction  apart  from  conceptions. 

This  view  of  the  beautiful  follows  from  the  ex- 
planation given  above,  in  which  it  was  characterised  as 
an  object  of  entirely  disinterested  satisfaction.  For  when 
a  man  is  conscious  that  his  satisfaction  in  a  thing  is 
entirely  disinterested,  he  cannot  refrain  from  judging  that 
it  must  contain  the  ground  of  satisfaction  for  every  one. 
Since  it  is  not  based  upon  his  own  inclination  nor  upon  any 
reflective  interest,  but  on  the  contrary  the  subject  in 
judging  is  perfectly  free  as  r^ards  the  satisfaction  with 
216  which  he  contemplates  the  object,  he  can  discover  no  private 
inclination  in  himself  as  the  ground  of  his  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  he  must  regard  it  as  having  its  source  in  that 
which  he  is  entitled  to  presuppose  also  in  others ;  hence  he 
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annot  but  believe  that  he  may  ascribe  a  similar  satisfaction 
o  every  one.  It  is  therefore  natural  for  him  to  speak  of 
he  beautiful  as  if  it  were  in  the  object,  and  of  his  judg- 
aent  as  logical,  though  it  is  purely  aesthetic  and  implies 
•nly  a  relation  between  the  subject  and  his  consciousness 
i  the  object.  It  is  true  that  the  judgment  of  beauty 
grees  with  the  logical  judgment  in  claiming  universal 
^dity.  But  the  universality  of  the  former  cannot  rest 
ipon  conception.  For  there  is  no  transition  from  concep- 
ions  to  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  except  in  the  case 
»f  pure  practical  laws,  which  as  interested  difiTer  from  the 
>iire  judgment  of  taste.  It  follows  that  the  judgment  of 
aste,  as  entirely  disinterested,  claims  universal  validity, 
¥hile  yet  this  universal  validity  does  not  depend  upon  the 
>bject,  but  bases  its  title  upon  a  subjective  universality. 

i.  Tke  imiversaliiy  of  the  satisfaction  is  in   the  judgment 
of  taste  viewed  as  merely  subjective. 

All  judgments  of  taste  are  singular  in  quantity.  Since  I 
Bust  directly  refer  the  object  to  my  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
pain  without  the  interposition  of  conceptions,  these  judg- 
ments cannot  be  objectively  universal  in  quantity,  though 
10  doubt  a  logical  universal  judgment  can  be  derived  from 
^hem.  The  rose  which  I  see  is  pronounced  beautiful  in  a 
judgment  of  taste ;  on  the  other  hand,  when,  by  a  compari- 
lon  of  many  singular  judgments  of  this  kind,  I  obtain  the 
judgment  ''  aU  roses  are  beautiful,"  my  judgment  is  no 
onger  merely  aesthetic,  but  is  a  logical  judgment  based 
ipon  an  aesthetic  judgment.  Now,  the  judgment  ''the 
rose  is  pleasant"  is  no  doubt  aesthetic  and  singular;  it  is 
lot  however  a  judgment  of  taste  but  a  judgment  of  sense. 
The  universality  of  the  judgment  of  taste  is  an  aesAhetie 
piantity,  being  valid  for  every  one,  whereas  the  judgment 
;hat  the  rose  is  pleasant  is  not.  It  is  only  judgments  about 
die  good  which  at  once  produce  satisfaction  and  yet  have 
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logical  and  not  merely  aesthetic  universality ;  for  tiiese 
imply  knowledge  of  the  object  and  for  that  reason  are  of 
universal  validity. 

221  9.  Does  the  feeling  of  pleasure  precede  or  follow  the  Judgment 

of  taste  f 

If  pleasure  in  a  given  object  preceded  the  judgment  tiiat 
it  is  beautiful,  and  that  judgment  merely  affirmed  that  this 
pleasure  may  be  communicated  to  every  one  who  is  con- 
scious of  the  object,  there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  the 
process.  For  ti^e  pleasure  would  be  merely  a  pleasant 
sensation,  and  would  therefore  by  its  nature  hold  only  for  a 
particular  individual,  as  directly  conscious  of  a  given  object. 

In  a  judgment  of  taste  it  is  therefore  implied  that 
the  state  of  mind  that  I  experience  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  beautiful  can  be  communicated  to  every  one,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  communication  is  the  subjective  con- 
dition of  the  judgment,  while  the  pleasure  in  the  object 

222  follows  from  it  But  nothing  can  be  communicated  to  all 
men  except  knowledge  and  the  form  of  consciousness  which 
constitutes  knowledge.  For,  there  is  objective  consciousness 
only  so  far  as  there  is  knowledge,  and  only  through  know- 
ledge is  there  a  universal  point  of  reference  with  which 
consciousness  must  harmonisa  But,  if  the  ground  of  the 
judgment  as  to  the  universal  communicability  of  tbia  form 
of  consciousness  is  merely  subjective,  in  the  sense  that  it 
does  not  involve  a  conception  of  the  object,  it  can  be  notiiing 
but  the  state  of  mind  which  goes  along  with  the  relation  of 
our  faculties  to  one  another,  when  we  refer  our  conscious- 
ness of  an  object  to  knowledge  in  general 

By  bringing  into  play  the  faculties  of  knowledge  t^iis 
consciousness  confines  them  to  a  definite  rule  of  know- 
ledge. Hence  the  state  of  mind  in  this  case  is  that 
of  a  feeling  of  the  free  play  of  the  faculties  with  a  view  to 
knowledge  in  general     Now,  the  faculties  implied  in  t^e 
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X>n8ci(>ii8ne88  of  an  object  from  whiob  knowledge  in  general 
may  arise  are,  on  the  one  hand,  imagination  to  bring 
X)gether  the  elements  of  perception,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
omderstanding  to  supply  the  conception  which  combines 
those  elements  into  unity.  The  state  of  mind  in  which 
bhere  is  a  free  play  of  the  faculties  involved  in  knowledge 
:)f  a  given  object  must  be  universally  communicable,  because 
biowledge,  as  a  determination  of  the  object  in  which  given 
ideas  must  harmonise,  is  the  only  mode  of  consciousness 
that  is  identical  in  all  men. 

What  is  communicable  to  all,  then,  in  a  judgment  of 
baste,  which  must  take  place  without  presupposition  of  a 
definite  conception,  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is 
a  free  play  of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding,  so  far 
as  these  must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other  as  the  condi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  general  We  are  conscious  that  this 
subjective  relation  of  our  faculties  as  fitted  for  knowledge  in 
general  must  be  the  same  for  every  one,  and  must  therefore 
be  universally  communicable,  just  as  if  it  were  a  definite 
knowledge,  resting  always  upon  that  relation  as  its  subjective 
condition* 

This  merely  subjective  aesthetic  judgment  precedes  the 
pleasure  in  the  object  and  is  the  ground  of  the  pleasure  felt 
in  the  harmony  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  the 
universality  of  the  pleasure  rests  upon  the  universality  of 
the  subjective  conditions  of  the  judgment 

The  stimulation  of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding 
to  indefinite  and  yet  harmonious  activity — that  kind  of 
activity  which  leads  to  knowledge — ^is  a  feeling,  postulated 
by  the  judgment  of  taste  as  universally  communicable.  .  .  . 
An  idea  that  is  individual  and  independent  of  all  compari- 
son with  other  ideas,  and  yet  is  in  agreement  with  the 
conditions  of  universality  implied  in  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  brings  the  faculties  of  knowledge  into  that 
proportionate  harmony  which  is  essential  to  all  knowledge, 
and  is  therefore  valid  for  every  one  whose  nature  it  is  to 

2h 
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judge  by  the  eombmatlon  of  understanding  and  senae,  i&, 
for  all  men. 

We  canclude,  then,  that  the  beautifnl  is  that  which 
pleases  nniyeitudly  mthont  the  interposition  of  a  conceptioiL 

III. — Thb  Judgment  of  I'aste  as  regards  the  relation 

OF   ENDS. 

10.  Purpose  in  Cfenerat. 

If  we  desire  to  state  what  is  meant  bj  an  end,  oon- 
sidered  in  its  transcendental  determinations,  apart  from 
anything  empirical^  such  as  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  we  must 
say  that  the  end  is  the  object  of  a  conception,  so  far  as  the 
conception  is  viewed  as  the  cause  of  the  object,  or  the  real 
ground  of  its  possibility.  Purposiveness  {forma  finalis)  is 
thus  the  catisality  of  a  conception  in  respect  of  its  object. 
Where  therefore  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  an  object,  but 
the  object  itself,  is  thought  of  as  possible  only  through  the 
conception  of  its  form  or  existence,  there  we  say  that  there 
is  an  end.  The  idea  of  the  effect  is  thus  the  groigid  of  the 
cause  and  precedes  it.  The  consciousness  of  the  causality 
of  an  idea  to  maintain  the  subject  in  a  certain  state  may 
here  be  taken  to  denote  what  we  call  pleasure ;  whereas 
pain  is  that  mode  of  consciousness  which  contains  the 
ground  by  which  the  opposite  arises,  i,e.,  it  implies  the 
prevention  or  removal  of  pleasure. 

The  faculty  of  desire,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  to 
activity  only  through  conceptions,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  an  end^  is  wilL  But  an  object  or  a  state  of  mind 
or  even  an  action  may  be  called  purposive,  even  if  its 
possibUity  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  idea  of  an 
end,  provided  that  we  cannot  explain  its  possibility  with- 
out employing  the  idea  of  a  cause  acting  from  a  purpose, 
ie.,  a  will  which  has  ordered  it  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
of  a  rule.     There  can  therefore  be  purposiveness  without 
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purpose,^  in  BO  far  ad  we  do  not  attribute  the  oauBe  of  this 
form  to  a  will,  while  yet  we  can  explain  the  posaibilitf 
to  onrselT6B  only  by  ctoriving  it  from  a  will. 

11.  The  ba&%$  of  a  jtulgnterU  of  tcLste  is  ths  purposive 

form  of  a/n  object. 

Every  end  that  is  regarded  as  a  groimd  of  satisfaction 
brings  an  interest  with  it,  which  determines  the  judgment 
in  r^ard  to  the  object  of  pleasure.  Hence  the  basis  of  a 
judgment  of  taste  cannot  be  a  subjective  end.  Nor  again 
^e  can  it  be  any  idea  of  an  objective  end,  as  implying  the  possi- 
bility of  the  object  itself  according  to  principles  of  pur- 
posive combination,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  conception 
of  the  good.  For  the  judgment  is  aesthetic,  and  therefore 
does  not  rest  upon  a  conception  of  the  internal  or  external 
possibility  of  the  object  through  this  or  that  cause,  but 
concerns  only  the  relation  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge 
to  one  auother,  so  far  as  they  are  determined  by  an  idea. 

The  ground  of  an  aesthetic  judgment  can  only  be  a 
subjective  adaptation  in  the  idea  of  an  object  without 
any  purpose,  either  objective  or  subjective ;  i.e.,  it  can  only 
be  the  mere  form  of  purpose,  in  the  idea  through  which 
the  object  is  given,  which  constitutes  the  satisfaction  judged 
to  be  universally  communicable  without  the  interposition 
of  a  conception. 

12.  The  basis  of  the  judgment  of  taste  is  a  priori. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  a  priori  what 
effect  a  sensation  or  conception  will  have  in  the  way  of 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  for  what  effect  a  cause  shall 
have  can  be  learned  only  from  experience.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Beason  we  have  derived  a  priori 
the  feeling  of  reverence  from  imiversal  moral  conceptions. 

^  Readiog  with  Rosenkrantz :  Die  Zweckwassigkeit  kann  also  ohne 
Zweck  sein. 
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But  there  we  could  go  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  and 
call  in  a  causality  which  rested  upon  a  supersensible 
227  constitution  of  the  subject,  viz.,  freedom.  And  even  there, 
strictly  speaking,  we  did  not  derive  this  feeling  from  the 
idea  of  morality  as  its  cause,  but  we  only  derived  from  that 
idea  the  determination  of  the  will.  But  that  state  of  mind 
which  accompanies  any  determination  of  the  will  is  itself 
already  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  identical  with  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  an  efifect  of  that  determination.  A  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  must  be  presupposed  only  if  the  conception 
of  the  moral  as  good  precedes  the  determination  of  the 
will'  through  the  law ;  for  otherwise  the  pleasure  connected 
with  the  conception  could  not  be  derived  from  the  concep- 
tion as  mere  knowledge. 

Something  similar  is  true  of  the  pleasure  connected  with 
an  aesthetic  judgment  The  difference  is,  that  here  the 
pleasure  is  contemplative;  for  we  are  not  personally 
interested  in  producing  the  object,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
moral  judgment.  The  consciousness  of  the  harmony  or 
adaptation  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge  in  the  idea  of  a 
beautiful  object  is  itself  the  pleasure,  because  it  is  the 
ground  of  the  activity  of  the  subject  in  the  stimulation 
of  those  faculties.  The  cause  is  internal  and  purposive 
as  regards  knowledge  in  general,  but  it  is  not  limited  to 
a  determinate  act  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  implies  a 
mere  form  of  the  subjective  purposiveness  of  an  idea  in  an 
aesthetic  judgment  This  pleasure  is  in  no  way  practical, 
being  due  neither  to  a  desire  for  pleasure  nor  to  a  concep- 
tion of  what  is  morally  good  Yet  it  is  causal  in  the  sense 
of  maintaining  the  state  of  consciousness  itself,  and  keeping 
the  faculties  of  knowledge  in  operation  without  any  further 
object  We  linger  over  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful, 
because  this  contemplation  strengthens  and  reproduces  itself. 
This  is  analogous  to  that  lingering  over  some  physical 
charm,  which  repeatedly  awakens  attention,  except  that  in 
this  latter  case  the  mind  is  passive. 
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13.  I%e  pwre  jvdgment  of  taste  is  independent  of  charm 
and  emotion. 

All  personal  interest  corrupts  the  judgment  of  taste  and 
destaroys  its  impartiality,  especially  if  the  purposiveness 
28  does  not,  as  with  the  interest  of  reason,  precede  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure,  but  is  based  upon  it.  .  .  .  Taste  is  always 
in  a  barbarous  stage  when  it  can  only  be  satisfied  by  an 
intermixture  of  sensuous  charm  or  emotional  excitement, 
and  all  the  more  so  if  it  makes  these  the  standard  of 
approbation. 

31       15.  The  jvdgment  of  taste  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
conception  of  perfection. 

We  can  only  know  an  object  to  be  purposive  by  means  of 
a  relation  of  the  manifold  to  a  determinate  end,  and  there- 
fore only  through  a  conception.  From  this  it  is  at  once 
evident  that  the  beautiful,  which  is  judged  as  beautiful  on 
the  ground  of  a  merely  formal  purposiveness,  t.«.,  a  pur- 
!S2  posiveness  without  purpose,  is  entirely  different  from  the 
idea  of  the  good,  because  the  good  presupposes  an  objective 
purpose,  i.e.,  a  relation  of  the  object  to  a  definite  end. 

Objective  purposiveness  is  either  external  or  internal ; 
the  former  implying  the  utility,  the  latter  the  perfection,  of 
the  object  Obviously  the  satisfaction  in  an  object  which 
leads  us  to  calil  it  beautiful  cannot  depend  upon  our  idea  of 
its  utility,  for  in  that  case  our  satisfaction  in  the  object 
would  not  be  direct,  as  is  required  by  the  judgment  that 
it  is  beautifuL  Perfection  or  internal  purposiveness  comes 
nearer  to  the  predicate  of  beauty,  and  hence  it  has  even 
been  thought  by  eminent  philosophers  to  be  identical  with 
beauty,  though  it  is  explained  that  beauty  is  the  confused 
thought  of  perfection.  In  a  Critique  of  Taste  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  determine  whether  beauty  may 
actually  be  resolved  into  the  conception  of  perfection. 


I 
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To  determine  that  an  object  is  in  itself  purposive,  we 
must  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  possible  apart  from  the 
conception  of  an  end,  and  indeed  of  an  internal  end,  which 
is  the  ground  of  the  internal  possibility  of  the  object  As 
every  end  implies  that  there  is  a  conception  of  it  which 
makes  the  object  possible,  so,  if  we  have  the  idea  of  an 
object  as  purposive,  we  must  first  have  the  conception  of 
what  sort  of  thing  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  harmony  of  the 
various  elements  in  the  object  with  this  conception  is  the 
qtuzlUcUwe  perjtctian  of  a  thing.  Quite  different  from  this 
is  quantitative  perfection,  which  consists  in  the  completeness 
of  each  thing  as  one  of  a  class,  or  the  mere  conception  of  its 
magnitude  or  totality ;  what  sort  of  thing  it  ought  to  be  ia 
here  taken  for  granted,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  it 
contains  all  that  is  requisite  for  such  a  thing.  That  which  is 
formal  i^  the  idea  of  a  thing,  i.e,,  the  harmony  of  the  various 
elements  in  a  unity,  so  long  as  it  is  ieft  undet^mined  what 
233  this  unity  ought  to  be,  affoids  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
any  purposiveness  in  the  object;  for,  sinoe  abetraotioii  is 
made  from  the  unity  as  an  end  (what  the  thing  ought 
to  be),  there  remains  merely  the  subjective  purposiveness 
of  the  ideas  pres^it  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who 
contemplates  the  object.  No  doubt  this  implies  a  certain 
purposiveness  in  the  conscious  state  of  the  suhgect  and  a 
facility  in  taking  up  a  obtain  form  into  the  imaginatioa, 
but  it  does  not  imply  any  perfection  of  an  object,  since 
there  is  no  conc^ion  of  the  object  as  purposive. 

Now,  the  judgment  of  taste  is  asi  aesthetic  judgment,  ie., 
(me  which  rests  upon  subjective  grounds;  and  as  it  does 
not  imply  any  conception,  it  cannot  be  dependent  iqpon  the 
conception  of  a  definite  purpose.  In  the  thought  of  Beauty, 
as  a  fonnal  subjective  purposiveness,  there  is  no  thought 
of  the  peatfection  of  an  object,  as  supposed  to  imply 
formal  and  yet  objective  purposa  It  is  vain  to  imagine 
that  the  only  distinction  between  the  conceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  ia  in  their  logical  form,  tiie  former 
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being  a  ccmfuaed,  and  the  latter  a  duttinet,  conodptioa  ci 
perfection,  while  in  content  and  origin  they  aie  the  samA. 
If  that  were  true,  thej  would  not  be  different  in  kind,  bnt 
a  judgment  of  taste  would  be  a  judgment  of  knowledge,  like 
a  judgment  in  which  a  thing  is  affirmed  to  be  good  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  an  aesthetic  judgment  is  sm 
generis,  and  gives  no  knowledge  whatever  of  an  c^ject,  not 
even  a  confused  knowledge,  since  it  is  not  a  logical 
judgmei^t. 


142     IV.— Thjb  Judgmbot  of  Tastb  as  bbgards  Modality. 

18.    What  the  modality  of  a  Judgment  of  taste  is. 

We  think  of  the  beautiful  as  that  which  has  a  i^ecessary 
relation  to  satisfaction.  But  the  necessity  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  objective  necessity,  in  which 
I  can  tell  a  priori  that  everyone  will  feel  the  satisfaction 
which  I  experience  in  the  object  I  oail  beautifuL  Nor, 
again,  is  it  a  practical  necessity,  in  which,  by  means  of 
ocHiceptions  of  a  pure  or  rational  will,  which  serves  as  a 
role  for  bdngs  who  act  beelj,  a  satisfaction  arises  as  the 
243  necessary  consequence  of  an  objective  law ;  for  such  a 
necessity  merely  means  that  we  are  under  absolute  obliga- 
tion to  act  in  a  certain  way.  The  necessity  in  question 
can  only  be  called  exemplary,  i.e.,  it  is  a  necessity  that  all 
should  agree  in  a  judgment  which  is  regarded  as  an  example 
of  a  universal  rule  that  cannot  be  presented 

19.  The  subjective  necessity  n^ich  toe  ascribe  to  tJie  judgment 
of  taste  is  conditional. 

The  judgment  of  taste  implies  the  agreement  of  every 
one ;  and  whoever  affirms  something  to  be  beautiful  claims 
tiiat  every  one  ought  to  agree  with  him  in  affirming  it  to  be 
beautiful     The  ougJU  of  the  aesdietic  judgment  is  therefor^ 
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expressed  in  accordance  with  the  data  required  for  the 
judgment,  and  yet  it  is  expressed  only  conditionally.  We 
demand  the  agreement  of  every  one,  because  we  have  a 
basis  for  our  judgment  which  is  common  to  all;  and  we 
could  even  count  upon  such  agreement,  were  we  always 
certain  that  the  particular  instance  was  correctly  subsumed 
under  that  ground  as  the  rule  of  assent 

20.  Tf^  necessity  asserted  in  a  Judgment  of  taste  rests  upon 
the  Idea  of  a  common  sense. 

If  judgments  of  taste,  like  judgments  of  knowledge,  had 
244  a  definite  objective  principle,  we  could  claim  unconditional 
necessity  for  them;  if  they  had  no  principle,  like  those 
based  upon  the  senses,  no  one  would  think  of  claiming 
necessity  for  theuL  They  must  therefore  have  a  subjective 
principle,  which  determines  what  pleases  or  displeases 
purely  through  feeling  and  not  through  conceptions,  and  yet 
is  of  universal  validity.  Such  a  principle  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  comm,on  sense;  which,  however,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  common  understanding,  to  which 
the  name  of  common  sense  (senms  communis)  is  sometimes 
given,  and  which  never  bases  its  judgments  upon  feeling,  but 
only  upon  conceptions,  though  these  are  usually  merely 
principles  obscurely  understood. 

21.  Are  we  justified  in  presuppowng  a  comm^on  sense  t 

Judgments  of  knowledge,  together  with  the  belief  which 
accompanies  them,  are  universally  communicable :  otherwise 
they  would  not  harmonise  with  the  object,  but  would  all 
be  a  mere  subjective  play  of  conscioiisness,  as  the  sceptic 
affirms.  But,  if  knowledge  can  be  communicated  to  all,  so 
also  the  state  of  mind,  ie.,  the  harmony  of  our  powers  with 
a  view  to  knowlec^  in  general,  and  indeed  that  due  pro- 
portion in  the  exeiciae  ot  those  powers  which  results  in 
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knowledge,  must  also  be  universallj  commnnicable;  for,  unless, 
every  one  could  have  this  harmony,  as  the  subjective  condi- 
tion of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  as  a  result. 
Now,  knowledge  actually  arises  in  every  case  in  which  a. 
given  object  by  means  of  the  senses  brings  the  imagination 
into  play  to  combine  the  manifold,  and  the  imagination^ 
brings  the  understanding  into  play  to  reduce  the  manifold 

^45  so  combined  to  conc^tions.  But  there  is  a  different  proper* 
tion  in  the  harmony  of  the  powers  exercised  in  knowledge 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  objects.  Yet  it  must  be- 
such  that  it  is  in  general  best  fitted  to  bring  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  understanding  into  the  proportion  most  suitable^ 
for  knowledge,  and  this  harmony  must  be  determined 
by  feeling,  not  by  conceptions.  As  this  harmony  of  the^ 
faculties  must  be  communicable  to  all,  so  also  miist  the- 
feeling  which  is  its  index.  But  the  universal  communica- 
bility  of  a  feeling  presupposes  a  common  sense;  and 
therefore  we  have  good  ground  for  assuming  the  existence- 
of  a  common  sense,  and  that  without  falling  back  upon, 
psychological  observation,  but  simply  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  universal  communicability  of  our  know- 
ledge, which  is  presupposed  in  every  Logic,  and  in  every 
principle  of  knowledge  that  is  not  sceptical. 

246  We  conclude,  then,  that  beauty  is  known  without  con- 
ception as  the  object  of  a  necessary  satisfaction. 

OenercU  Bemarh 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  above  analysis :  Taste  is. 
the  faculty  of  judging  an  object  by  reference  to  the  free 
conformity  to  law  of  the  imagination.  Now,  if  in  the- 
judgment  of  taste  the  imagination  must  be  considered  as 
free,  it  is  not  reproductive  and  subject  to  the  laws  of^ 
association,  but  productive  and  self-activa  It  is  true  that 
imagination,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  given  object  of  sense,, 
147  is  tied  down  to  a  definite  form  of  this  object,  and  so  far  hast 
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no  free  plaj  (as  it  has  in  poetry),  but  tliere  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  firom  supposing  tiiat  the  objeet  maj  fornix  it 
with  a  form  whioh  contains  sudi  an  assemUage  of  elements 
as  it  would  itself  project,  if  left  to  itself,  in  harmony  with 
that  conformity  to  law  which  is  <diaractenstic  of  ihe 
understanding.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  without 
contradiction  that  t^e  imagination  is  autonomous.  It  is 
only  the  understanding  tiiat  prescribes  a  law.  If  the 
imagination  is  forced  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  law,  the  form  assumed  by  its  product  will  be 
determined  by  conceptions  of  what  ought  to  foe ;  but  in 
that  case  the  satisfaction,  as  shown  above,  will  not  be  in 
the  beautiful  but  in  the  good,  and  the  judgment  will  not 
be  a  judgment  by  taste.  Imagination  is  therefoie  a  con- 
formity to  law  without  law ;  and  only  a  subjective  harmony 
of  the  imagination  with  the  understanding,  without  auc^ 
an  objective  harmony  as  is  implied  in  the  refermioe  of  an 
idea  to  the  conception  of  an  object,  is  compatible  with  the 
free  conformity  to  law  of  the  understanding  and  with  the 
chiu?acteristic  of  a  ju<^ment  of  taste. 

251  BOOK  IL— ANALYTIC  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 

23.   Transition  from  the  Beaviifvl  to  the  Suilime. 

The  beautiful  and  the  sublime  agree  in  being  pleasing  in 
themselves.  Moreover,  both  presuppose  a  judgment  of 
reflection,  but  not  a  judgment  of  sense,  or  a  logically 
determinant  judgment.  Hence  the  satisfaction  does  not 
depend  on  a  sensation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleasant,  nor 
on.  a  definite  conception,  as  in  the  case  of  satisfaction  in 
tiie  good.  At  the  same  time  it  is  related  to  <x)ne^tion8, 
though  these  are  indefinite,  and  hence  it  is  connected  witii 
the  mere  presentation  ot  an  object  or  with  the  faculty  of 
presentation.  Accordingly,  tiie  faculty  ot  imagination  is 
in  the  case  at  a  ^v^il  ^t^^tion.  ce^uded  as  in  harmony 
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with  the  fojcvlty  of  conceptions  of  the  anderstanding  or  the 
reason,  and  as  leading  to  their  formation.  Both  sorts  of 
judgment  are  also  singular,  and  yet  they  announce  them- 
selves as  universally  valid  for  every  subject,  although  they 
Uy  claim  merely  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  not  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  object. 

But  tiiem  axe  striking  differences  between  them.  The 
beauty  of  nature  ooncems  the  form  of  the  object  as 
having  definite  limits;  the  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  be  foimd  even  in  a  formless  object,  in  so  far  as  we 
picture  the  UTUimited  in  it,  or  on  occasion  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  diink  of  it  as  a  totality.  Thus  the  beautiful 
Boems  to  be  viewed  as  the  presentation  of  an  indeterminate 
262  conception  of  tiie  understanding,  the  sublime  as  the  presenta- 
tion ot  an  indeterminate  cono^tion  of  reason.  Hence  in 
the  form^  the  satisfaction  is  connected  with  the  idea  of 
quality,  in  the  latter  with  the  idea  of  quantity.  The 
satisfacticm  is  also  different  in  kind:  the  beautiful  brings 
with  it  a  direct  feeling  of  the  expansion  of  life,  and  hence 
it  may  be  associated  with  sensuous  charm  and  the  play  of 
imagination ;  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  is  a  pleasure,  which 
anses  only  indirectly,  being  produced  by  the  feeling  of  a 
momentary  checking  of  the  vital  forces  followed  by  a 
stronger  outflow  of  them,  and  as  involving  emotional 
excitement  it  does  not  appear  as  the  play,  but  as  the 
serious  exercise,  of  the  imagination.  Accordingly,  it  cannot 
be  united  with  s^isuous  charm ;  and  as  the  mind  is 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  object,  the  satis- 
faction in  the  sublime  implies  not  so  much  positive  pleasure 
as  wonder  or  reverential  awe,  and  may  be  called  a  negative 
pleasure. 

But  the  most  important  and  intimate  distinction  between 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  may  be  thus  explained.  We 
may  confine  ourselves  here  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
sublime  in  objects  of  nature,  for  the  sublime  of  art  is 
always   limited   to   conditions   of  harmony   mth    nature. 
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Natural  or  independent  beauty  involyes  purposiveneas  in  its 
form,  80  that  the  object  seems  to  be  as  it  were  adapted  to 
our  judgment,  and  thus  constitutes  in  itself  an  object  of 
satisfaction.  But  that  which  in  our  mere  apprehension 
excites  in  us  without  ratiocination  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  may  appear  by  its  form  to  thwart  the  purposes  of 
our  judgment,  to  baffle  our  faculty  of  representation  and  as 
it  were  to  do  violence  to  the  imagination,  while  yet  it  is 
judged  to  be  all  the  more  sublime  on  that  account 

It  is  thus  at  once  apparent  that  we  express  ourselves 
incorrectly,  when  we  call  an  object  of  nature  sublime, 
although  we  may  quite  correctly  call  many  objects  of 
nature  beautifuL  For,  how  can  that  be  marked  by  an 
expression  of  approval,  which  in  itself  is  apprehended  as 
253  being  a  violation  of  purpose  ?  We  cannot  say  more  than 
that  the  object  is  fitted  for  the  presentation  ot  a  sublimity 
which  can  be  found  only  in  the  mind ;  for  the  truly  sublime 
can  be  contained  in  no  sensible  form,  but  indicates  only 
ideas  of  reason,  which,  although  no  presentation  adequate 
to  them  is  possible,  are  by  their  very  inadequacy  (which 
can  be  presented  sensuously)  aroused  and  called  up  in  the 
mind.  Thus  the  wide  ocean  roused  to  fury  by  a  storm 
cannot  be  called  sublime.  Its  aspect  is  horrible ;  and  one 
must  have  his  mind  filled  with  many  Ideas,  before  it  is 
determined  by  such  a  perception  to  a  feeling  that  is  itself 
sublime,  and  is  stimulated  to  forsake  the  sensible  and 
occupy  itself  with  Ideas,  which  imply  a  higher  purposiveness. 
The  free  beauty  of  nature  rev^ds  a  technic  of  nature, 
which  enables  us  to  represent  it  as  a  system  in  accordance 
with  laws,  the  principle  of  which  we  do  not  find  in  our 
whole  faculty  of  understanding.  This  principle  is  that  of 
purposiveness  as  regards  the  use  of  our  judgment  about 
phenomena,  so  that  phenomena  must  be  judged  not  merely 
as  belonging  to  nature  in  its  non-purposive  mechanism,  but 
also  as  belonging  to  something  analogous  to  art  The 
beautiful  does  not  aK^tvxsWj  «s.\AXLd  oux  knowledge  of  objects 
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of  nature,  but  it  extends  our  conception  of  nature  as  a  mere 
mechanism  to  the  conception  of  it  as  a  kind  of  art.  This 
invites  us  to  profound  enquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  form.  On  the  other  hand,  in  what  we  usually  call  the 
sublime  in  nature,  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  leads 
to  particular  objective  principles  and  forms  of  nature 
corresponding  to  them.  Nature  in  its  chaotic  state,  or  in 
its  wildest  and  most  unregulated  disorder  and  desolation, 
excites  mainly  ideas  of  the  sublime,  if  only  greatness  and 
power  are  displayed.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  sublime 
of  nature  is  much  less  important  and  rich  in  consequences 
than  that  of  the  beautiful ;  it  indicates  nothing  purposive 
in  nature  itself,  but  only  in  the  possible  use  of  our 
perceptions  of  it,  by  which  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  purposive- 
ness  quite  independent  of  nature.  For  the  beautiful  of 
nature  we  must  seek  a  ground  outside  of  ourselves,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  sublime  we  must  seek  it  merely  in  ourselves 
and  in  the  attitude  of  mind  which  introduces  sublimity  into 
t64  the  idea  of  nature.  This  important  distinction  entirely 
separates  the  idea  of  the  sublime  from  the  idea  of  a 
purposiveness  of  nature,  and  makes  the  theory  of  the 
sublime  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  aesthetic  judgment  of 
purposiveness  in  nature. 

24.  Forms  of  the  Sublime. 

The  analysis  of  the  sublime  involves  a  division  which  was 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful,  the  division  into 
the  mathematically  suilime  and  the  dynamically  svhlim^. 

The  feeling  of  the  sublime  is  characterised  by  a  m^ovefnerU 
of  the  mind,  which  is  connected  with  oiur  judgment  of 
the  object,  while  in  the  beautiful  Taste  presupposes  that 
the  mind  is  and  remains  in  restful  contemplation.  This 
movement  we  •  must  judge  to  be  subjectively  purposive, 
since  the  sublime  gives  pleasure ;  it  is  related  through  the 
imagination  either  to  the  faculty  of  knowledge  or  the  faculty 
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255  of  dmre,  but  in  either  case  the  adaptation  most  be  judged 
to  belong  to  oar  factdties,  and  to  exclude  purpose  or 
interest  In  the  former  case  the  adaptation  is  ascribed  to 
the  object  as  a  mathematical  determination  of  imagination, 
in  the  latter  as  a  dynamical  determination. 


A.  Thb  Mathematically  Subldck. 

25.  Explanation  of  the  term  "  Sublime,^ 

We  call  that  sublime  which  is  alsolutdy  greai.  Magnitude 
(moffnittido)  and  quantity  (quaniitas)  are  entirely  different 
conceptions.  In  like  manner  to  say  absolutely  (simpliciter) 
that  something  is  great  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is 
dbsohUdy  greai  {absolute ^  non  comparative  magnvm).  The 
latter  is  that  which  is  great  beyond  all  comparison.  What, 
then,  is  meant  by  saying  that  something  is  great,  or  small, 
or  of  moderate  size  ?  It  is  not  a  pure  conception  of  the 
understanding  which  is  here  meant,  still  less  a  perception 
of  sense,  and  just  as  little  a  conception  of  reeison,  because 
it  does  not  involve  a  principle  of  knowledge.  It  must 
therefore  be  a  conception  of  judgment,  or  be  derived  from 
such  a  conception,  and  a  subjective  adaptation  of  the  idea 
in  relation  to  judgment  must  be  its  foundation.  We  know 
that  something  is  a  definite  magnitude  {quarUum)  without 
comparing  the  thing  with  anything  else;  its  unity  is 
constituted  by  the  combination  of  the  manifold  as  homo- 
geneous. But  to  know  how  great  it  is  always  requires 
some  other  magnitude  as  a  standard.  Now,  in  judging 
magnitudes  we  attend  not  merely  to  multiplicity  or  number, 
but  also  to  the  mt^nitude  of  the  unit  (which  is  the  standard 
of  measure),  and  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  again  requires 
something  else  as  a  standard,  with  which  it  may  be 
compared.  We  thus  see,  that  the  determination  of  the 
magnitude  of  phenomena  cannot  possibly  yield  an  absolute 
conception  of  magnitude,  but  only  a  relative  conception. 
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167  But  if  we  call  something  not  only  great,  but  absolutely 
and  in  every  respect  or  beyond  all  comparison  great,  i,e., 
sublime,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  seek 
for  an  adequate  standard  beyond  the  thing  itself,  but  we 
must  seek  for  it  in  the  thing.  It  is  a  magnitude  which  is 
only  equal  to  itself.  It  thus  follows  that  the  sublime  must 
not  be  sought  in  the  things  of  nature,  but  only  in  our  Ideas. 
What  has  been  said  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  SiMime 
is  thai  in  comparison  with  which  aU  eUe  is  small.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature,  however  great 
it  may  be  judged  to  be,  which  may  not  be  reduced  to  the 
infinitely  small  if  it  is  regarded  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  nothing  so  small,  that  it  may  not  be  expanded  by  our 
imagination  to  the  dimensions  of  a  world  when  compared 
with  still  smaller  standards.  Hence  no  possible  object  of 
sense  is  sublime.  But,  just  because  our  imagination  strives 
onward  into  the  infinite,  while  our  reason  demands  absolute 
totality  as  a  real  Idea,  the  very  inadequacy  of  our  imagina- 
tion to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  things  of  sense  relatively 
to  this  Idea  awakens  in  us  the  feeling  of  a  supersensible 
faculty. 

158  We  may  therefore  add  to  the  above  formula  this  other : 
TJiat  is  sublime^  the  m^ere  ability  to  think  which  proves  that  we 
possess  a  faculty  wh/ich  transcends  every  standard  of  sense. 

26.    What  is  requisite  for  the  Idea  of  the  sublime  in 
estimating  the  magnitude  of  natural  things. 

The  estimation  of  magnitudes  by  means  of  numerical 
conceptions  (or  their  signs  in  algebra)  is  mathematical,  but 
their  estimation  in  mere  perception  by  measuring  them  with 
the  eye  is  aesthetic.  We  can  only  have  a  definite  con^ 
oeption  of  how  greai  a  thing  is  by  means  of  number,  the 
measure  of  which  is  the  unit,  and  so  far  all  logical 
estimation  of  magnitudes  is  mathematical  But,  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  measure  must  be  assumed  as  known,  and 
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this  agsia  can  be  estimated  mathematicallj  and  bj  means 
of  numbers,  the  unit  of  which  must  be  another  measure,  we 
'Can  never  have  a  first  or  fundamental  measure,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  have  a  definite  conception  of  a  given 
magnitude.  The  estimation  of  the  magnitude  of  all  objects 
of  nature  is  ultimately  aesthetic,  i^.,  subjective  and  not 
objective. 

Now,  there  is  no  maximum  in  the  mathematical  estima- 
tion of  magnitudes,  for  the  power  of  numbers  extends  to 
infinity;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  maTrimum  in  the 
aesthetic  estimation  of  magnitudes,  of  which  we  may  say 
that,  if  it  is  judged  to  be  the  absolute  measure  beyond 
which  no  greater  is  subjectively  possible,  it  involves  the 
Idea  of  the  sublime,  and  gives  rise  to  an  emotion  which  no 
259  mathematical  estimation  of  magnitude  by  means  of  numbers 
can  produce. 

262  The  infinite  is  not  merely  comparatively  but  absolutely 
great.  Compared  with  it  everything  else  of  the  same  Idnd 
of  magnitude  is  smalL  But  what  is  most  important  is,  that 
even  to  be  able  to  think  it  as  a  whole  points  to  a  faculty  of 
the  mind  which  transcends  every  standard  of  sense.  For,  to 
represent  it  sensibly  would  require  a  comprehension  which 
should  supply  a  standard  or  unit  having  a  definite  relation 
to  the  infinite  expressible  in  numbers,  and  this  is  impossibla 
Tet  even  to  be  able  to  think  of  this  infinite  without  contra- 
diction requires  in  the  human  mind  a  faculty  which  is  itself 
supersensuoiis.  For,  it  is  only  through  this  faculty  and  its 
Idea  of  a  noumenon,  which  cannot  itself  be  presented  per- 
ceptibly, but  which  is  presupposed  as  the  substrate  of  our 
perception  of  the  world  as  a  mere  phenomenon,  that  the 
infinite  of  the  world  of  sense  is  completely  embraced  in  one 
conception  in  the  purely  intellectual  estimate  of  magnitude, 
though  it  can  never  be  completely  grasped  in  the  mathe- 
matical estimate  by  means  of  numerical  conceptions. 

263  The  true  unchangeable  measure  of  nature  is  its  absolute 
totality,   or    the    comprehension  of    infinity  in    it    as    a 
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phenomenon.  But  as  this  fundamental  measure  is  a  self- 
contradictory  conception,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
absolutely  completing  an  endless  progress,  that  magnitude 
of  a  natural  object,  on  which  the  imagination  spends  in  vain 
its  whole  faculty  of  comprehension,  must  carry  the  concep- 
tion of  nature  to  a  supersensible  substrate,  which  is  pre- 
.  supposed  both  in  it  and  in  our  faculty  of  thought.  This 
substrate  transcends  every  measure  of  sense,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  so  much  the  object,  as  our  own  state  of  mind  in 
estimating  it,  that  we  must  regard  as  sublime. 

264  27.  TTie  quality  of  the  satisfaction  involved  in  ov/r  judgments 

of  the  suhlime. 

The  feeling  of  our  impotence  to  attain  to  an  Idea  which 
is  a  law  for  us  is  reverence.  Now,  the  Idea  of  the  synthesis 
of  every  phenomenon  that  may  be  presented  to  us  into 
the  perception  of  a  whole,  is  one  which  is  imposed  upon  us 
by  a  law  of  reason.  For,  reason  does  not  recognise  any 
definite,  universal  and  unchangeablQ  measure  except  the 
^  absolute  whole.  But  our  imagination,  even  in  its  greatest 
effort  to  combine  a  given  object  into  a  perceptible  whole, 
and  so  to  present  the  Idea  of  reason,  reveals  its  limits  and 
inadequacy,  and  yet  shows  that  its  ideal  is  to  be  adequate 
to  this  Idea  or  law  of  reason.  Hence  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime  in  nature  is  reverence  for  our  own  character,  which 
by  a  certain  subreption  we  transfer  to  an  object  of  nature 
instead  of  referring  it  to  the  Idea  of  humanity  in  our  own 
person.  This  gives  a  sort  of  perceptive  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  rational  determination  of  our  faculties  of 
knowledge  over  the  greatest  faculty  of  our  sensibility. 


2i 
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B.  The  Dynamically  Sublimb  of  Natukk. 

28.  Natwre  as  Power, 

Nature,  considered  as  a  Power  which  does  not  overmaster 
us,  is  dynamically  giMvme. 

If  Nature  is  to  be  judged  by  us  as  dynamically  sublime, 
it  must  be  viewed  as  an  object  of  fear  (though  we  cannot 
say,  conversely,  that  every  object  of  fear  is  held  to  be 
sublime  by  our  aesthetic  judgment).  For,  in  an  aesthetic 
judgment,  which  is  not  based  on  conception,  superiority  to 
an  opposing  force  can  be  judged  only  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  resistance.  Now,  that  which  we  strive  to  resist  is  an 
evil,  and  if  we  find  our  power  of  resistance  inadequate,  it  is 
an  object  of  fear.  Hence  for  the  aesthetic  judgment  nature 
can  be  regarded  as  a  Power,  and  therefore  as  dynamically 
sublime,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  of  fear. 

We  can,  however,  view  an  object  as  fearfxd  without  being 
afraid  of  it.  This  takes  place  when  we  merely  think  of  a 
case  in  which  we  would  resist,  while  recognising  that  all 
resistance  would  be  utterly  in  vain.  Thus  the  virtuous 
man  fears  God  without  being  afraid  of  Him,  because  he 
thinks  of  resistance  to  God  and  His  commands  as  what  in 
no  way  concerns  himself.  But  in  every  case  where  such 
resistance  is  thought  as  not  impossible,  man  recc^nises  God 
as  fearful 

He  who  is  afraid  is  unable  to  judge  Nature  to  be  sublime, 
just  as  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  inclination 
and  appetite  cannot  regard  an  object  as  beautifuL  He  flees 
from  the  sight  of  an  object  which  inspires  him  with  terror, 
and  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  what  is  felt  as  truly 
terrible.  Hence  the  joy  which  8u*ises  when  his  perturbation 
ceases. 
269  Bold,  overhanging  and  as  it  were  threatening  cliffs,  masses 
of  cloud  piled  up  in  the  heavens  and  alive  with  lightning  and 
peals  of  thunder,  volcanoes  in  all  their  destructive  force. 
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hurricanes  bearing  destruction  in  their  path,  the  boundless 
ocean  in  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  the  lofty  waterfall  of  a 
mighty  river;  these  by  their  tremendous  force  dwarf  our 
power  of  resistance  into  insignificance.  But  we  are  all  the 
more  attracted  by  their  aspect  the  more  fearful  they  are, 
when  we  are  in  a  state  of  security;  and  we  at  once 
pronounce  them  sublime,  because  they  call  out  unwonted 
strength  of  soul  and  reveal  in  us  a  power  of  resistance  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  which  gives  us  courage  to  measure 
ourselves  against  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  nature. 

In  the  immensity  of  nature  and  the  inadequacy  of  our 
faculty  to  find  a  standard  proportionate  to  the  aesthetic 
estimate  of  the  mc^itude  of  its  realm^  we  discover  our 
physical  limitation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  find  in  our 
rational  faculties  another  standard,  which  as  non-sensuous 
brings  that  infinity  itself  under  it  as  a  unity,  in  contrast  to 
which  everything  in  nature  is  small  Thus  we  become 
conscious  that  in  our  own  mind  we  are  superior  to  nature 
in  all  its  immensity.  So  the  irresistible  power  of  nature, 
which  shows  us  our  physical  impotence  as  natural  beings, 
at  the  same  time  reveals  in  us  a  facidty  of  judgment  which 
is  independent  of  nature  and  superior  to  it.  .  .  .  Thus 
humanity  in  our  own  person  remains  unhumiliated,  although 
the  individual  man  must  submit  to  the  power  of  nature. 
In  this  way  nature  is  in  our  aesthetic  judgments  regarded, 

J70not  as  fearful,  but  as  sublime.  .  .  .  We  therefore  call 
nature  sublime,  merely  because  it  elevates  the  imagination 
and  leads  to  the  presentation  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
mind  feels  its  own  real  sublimity  and  its  superiority  even 
to  Nature. 

872  There  is  therefore  no  sublimity  in  any  natural  object,  but 
only  in  our  own  mind,  in  so  far  as  we  can  become  conscious 
that  we  are  lifted  above  the  nature  within  us,  and  therefore 
also  above  the  nature  without  us,  so  far  as*  it  has  an 
influence  upon  us. 

3i2 
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29.  Modcdity  of  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  SvhlifM  in 

Nature, 

There  are  numberless  beautiful  things  in  nature,  in  regard 
to  which  we  can  anticipate,  without  much  liability  to 
mistake,  that  every  one  will  agree  with  us  in  our  judg- 
ments ;  but  we  cannot  have  the  same  assurance  that  all 
will  agree  with  us  in  our  judgments  as  to  the  sublima 
For  here  much  greater  culture  is  required,  not  only  of  the 
aesthetic  judgment,  but  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge. 

273  In  order  that  the  mind  may  be  open  to  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  it  must  have  a  capacity  for  Ideas;  for,  it  is  just 
the  inadequacy  of  Nature  to  Ideas,  and  therefore  only  under 
presupposition  of  them,  that  imagination  is  put  on  the 
strain  to  use  nature  as  a  schema  for  Ideas.  ...  In  fact, 
without  development  of  moral  Ideas  that  which  culture 
prepares  us  to  r^ard  as  sublime  appears  to  the  rude  sxA 
uncultivated  man  as  merely  terrible. 

But,  though  the  judgment  as  to  the  sublime  in  nature 
requires  culture,  much  more  than  the  beautiful,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  culture  and  the 
conventions  of  society;  it  has  its  foundation  in  human 
nature,  and  indeed  in  that  which  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
from  every  one  as  well  as  a  sound  understanding ;  in  other 
words,  it  has  its  source  in  the  tendency  to  the  feeling  for 
practical  Ideas,  t.^.,  in  the  tendency  to  morality. 

On  this  tendency  is  based  the  necessity  that  others 
should  agree  with  us  in  our  judgment  about  the  sublime. 
Just  as  we  charge  a  man  with  want  of  taste,  who  is 
indifferent  to  what  we  regard  as  beautiful  in  nature,  so  we 

274  say  that  one  who  is  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  an  object 
which  we  judge  as  sublime  has  no  feeling.  We  demand 
both  of  every  man,  and  presuppose  that  he  has  both,  if  he 
has  any  culture  at  all ;  still  we  make  a  distinction  between 
them ;  we  expect  the  former  directly  of  every  one,  because 
here  the  imagmatioii  \&  T^\&.\i^d  t^  the  understanding  as  a 
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faculty  of  conceptions;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
imagination  is  related  to  reason.  As  the  faculty  of  Ideas, 
we  presuppose  moral  feeling  as  its  subjective  condition,  but 
we  believe  ourselves  entitled  to  attribute  it  to  every  one. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  regard  this  aesthetic  judgment  also  as 
necessary. 

287  Deduction  of  Pure  Aesthetic  Judgments. 

30.  The  dediLction  of  aesthetic  pidgments  in  regard  to  objects 
of  nature  is  not  required  for  the  suilinie,  but  only  for 
the  beaviifvl. 

The  claim  of  an  aesthetic  judgment  to  universal  validity 
^  for  every  subject,  as  a  judgment  which  is  based  upon  some 
a  priori  principle,  stands  in  need  of  a  deduction  or  justifica- 
tion of  its  pretensions ;  and  such  a  deduction  must  be  added 
to  the  exposition,  when  judgment  implies  a  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of  the  object.  Of  this  character 
are  judgments  of  taste  in  r^ard  to  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
For,  the  purposiveness  has  then  its  ground  in  the  object 
and  its  figure,  though  it  does  not  indicate  the  relation  of  the 

288  object  to  other  objects  through  conceptions  in  judgments  of 
knowledge,  but  has  to  do  only  with  the  apprehension  of  this 
form,  so  far  as  it  shows  itself  to  be  in  harmony  at  once  with 
the  faculty  of  conceptions  and  the  faculty  of  presenting 
these  in  the  mind.  Many  questions  may  therefore  be  raised 
in  r^ard  to  the  beautiful  in  nature.  But  the  sublime  in 
nature,  when  we  pass  upon  it  a  purely  aesthetic  judgment, 
which  is  kept  free  from  conceptions  of  perfection  or 
objective  purposiveness — since  this  woidd  convert  it  into  a 
teleolc^cal  judgment — ^may  be  regarded  as  entirely  without 
form  or  figure,  and  yet  it  may  be  the  object  of  a  pure  satis- 
faction and  exhibit  a  subjective  purpose.  It  may  therefore 
be  asked,  whether  in  an  aesthetic  judgment  of  this  kind, 
besides  the  exposition  of  what  is  implied  in  the  thought  of 
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it,  there  is  also  required  a  deduction  of  its  daim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  a  priori  (subjeotive)  piincipla 

To  this  question  the  answer  is,  that  to  speak  of  the 
sublime  in  nature  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  that  it  is 
properly  attributed  only  to  a  state  of  mind,  or  rather  to 
the  foundation  of  this  state  of  mind  in  human  nature.  .  .  . 
Hence  our  exposition  of  judgments  in  r^ard  to  the  sublime 
in  nature  was  at  the  same  time  their  deduction. 
9  We  shall  therefore  have  to  seek  for  a  deduction  only  of 
judgments  of  taste,  i.e.,  of  judgments  in  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  natural  things. 

31.  Method  of  deduction  of  jvdgmefUs  of  taste. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  give  a  deduction  or  justifica- 
tion of  a  class  of  judgments  only  when  the  judgment  lays 
claim  to  necessity.  This,  however,  applies  also  when  it 
demands  subjective  universality  or  the  agreement  of  every 
one,  though  it  is  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge  but  only  of 
pleasure  or  pain  in  a  given  object. 

Now,  a  judgment  of  taste  is  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge, 
being  neither  theoretical  as  restkig  upon  the  conception  of 
nature  in  general,  nor  practical  as  based  upon  the  Idea  of 
freedom  given  a  ^Triori  by  reason.  We  have  therefore  here 
neither  to  justify  a  priori  the  validity  of  a  judgment 
expressive  of  what  a  thing  is,  nor  one  which  prescribes  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  produce  it ;  all  that  is  required 
of  us  is  to  exhibit  the  universal  validity  of  an  individual 
judgment,  which  expresses  l^e  adaptation  to  the  subject  of 
an  empirical  consciousness  of  the  form  of  an  object 

This  universal  validity  cannot  be  established  by  finding 
that  others  agree  with  us  in  our  sensations,  but  must  rest 
upon  what  may  be  called  an  autonomy  of  the  judging 
subject  as  r^ards  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  given  idea, 
t.e.,  upon  his  own  taste ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  derived  from  conceptions.     A  judgment  of  this  sort, 
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— BQch  as  the  judgment  of  taste  in  fact  is — ^has  two  peculiar 
^90  logical  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally 
valid  a  priori,  and  yet  its  universality  is  not  logical  or  based 
on  conceptions,  but  is  the  universality  of  an  individual 
judgment.  And,  secondly,  it  is  necessary,  and  must  there- 
fore rest  upon  a  priori  grounds,  while  yet  its  necessity 
cannot  be  proved  a  priori  on  grounds  which  every  one  who 
assents  to  the  judgment  of  taste  is  forced  to  acknowledge. 

296  36.  The  problem  of  a  deduction  of  the  jvdgrnent  of  taste. 

297  This  problem  may  be  thus  put:  How  is  a  judgment 
possible,  by  which,  merely  from  our  own  feeling  of  pleasure 
in  an  object,  independently  of  copaception,  we  judge  a 
priori  that  this  pleasure  attaches  to  the  conseiousness  of 
the  same  object  in  every  other  subject,  and  that  without 
waiting  for  any  such  agreement  ? 

This  problem  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment  comes  under 
the  general  problem  of  Transcendental  Philosophy:  How 
are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  possible  ? 

298  37.   What  is  properly  asserted  a  priori  of  an  object  in 

a  judgment  of  taste  t 

All  judgments  of  taste  are  singular,  because  they  do  not 
connect  their  predicate  of  satisfaction  with  a  conception,  but 
only  with  a  given  individual  empirical  idea. 

Hence  it  is  not  the  pleasure,  but  the  universal  validity  of 
this  pleasure  which  is  perceived  to  be  mentally  bound  up 
with  the  mere  judgment  of  an  object  It  is  this  universal 
validity  which  in  a  judgment  of  taste  is  afi&rmed  a  priori  to 
be  a  universal  rule  and  valid  for  every  one. 

38.  Deduction  of  the  Judgment  of  taste. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  in  a  pure  judgment  of  taste  satis- 
faction in  the  object  is  connected  with  the  mere  judgment 
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of  its  form,  it  is  merely  its  adaptation  for  the  judgment  of 
the  subject  that  we  feel  to  be  mentally  combined  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  object  Now,  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment in  its  formal  rules,  being  devoid  of  all  matter  either 

299  in  the  way  of  sensation  or  of  conception,  can  be  directed 
only  to  the  subjective  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  judgment 
in  general,  which  are  applied  neither  to  a  particular  mode  of 
sense  nor  to  a  particular  conception  of  the  understanding. 
Hence  it  is  based  upon  subjective  conditions  which  we  have  a 
right  to  presuppose  in  all  men  as  essential  to  the  possibility 
of  knowledge.  We  can  therefore  assume  the  harmony  of  an 
idea  with  these  conditions  of  judgment  to  be  valid  a  priori  for 
every  one.  In  other  words,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  to 
every  one  the  pleasure  or  subjective  adaptation  of  the  idea 
to  the  relation  between  the  faculties  of  knowledge  in  the 
judgment  of  a  sensible  object  in  general. 

Note. 

This  deduction  is  so  easy  because  it  has  no  need  to  justify 
the  objective  validity  of  a  conception ;  for  beauty  is  not  a 
conception  of  the  object,  nor  is  the  judgment  of  taste  a 
judgment  of  knowledga  It  merely  asserts,  that  we  are 
justified  in  presupposing  that  the  same  subjective  conditions 
of  judgment  are  found  in  others  as  we  find  in  ourselves, 
and,  further,  that  we  have  correctly  subsumed  the  given 
object  imder  those  conditions.  No  doubt  this  subsumption 
has  inevitable  difficulties,  which  do  not  attach  to  the 
logical  judgment;  for,  in  the  latter  we  work  with  con- 
ceptions, whereas  in  the  aesthetic  judgment  we  have  to  do 
with  a  relation  of  imagination  and  understanding  which  can 

300  only  be  felt.  But,  though  we  may  easily  make  a  mistake 
in  our  subsumption,  this  does  not  destroy  the  rightful  claim 
of  the  judgment  to  count  upon  universal  agreement,  a  claim 
which  merely  asserts,  that  it  is  correct  in  principle  to  judge 
as  valid  for  every  one  what  is  based  upon  subjective  grounds. 
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Dialectic  of  Aesthbtic  Judgment. 

349  56.  Antinomy  of  TasU, 

360      The  following  antinomy  arises  in  connexion  with   the 
principle  of  taste : 

(1)  Thesis.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  not  based  upon 
conceptions ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  lead  to  controversy  and 
would  admit  of  proof. 

(2)  Antithesis,  The  judgment  of  taste  rests  upon  concep- 
tions ;  for  if  not,  notwithstanding  its  diversity,  there  would 
be  no  controversy,  as  there  is  when  we  demand  that  others 
must  necessarily  agree  with  us  in  our  judgment 

57.  Solution  of  the  Antinomy  of  Take. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  conflict  between  the 
principles  which  imderlie  every  judgment  of  taste — those 
principles  being  nothing  but  the  two  characteristics  of  the 
judgment  of  taste  explained  in  the  Arudyticr—QSiXL  be  brought 
to  an  end,  is  by  showing  that  the  conception  to  which  the 
object  is  referred  in  this  class  of  judgments  is  taken  in 
different  senses.  This  double  sense  or  point  of  view  is 
necessary  to  our  transcendental  faculty  of  judgment,  but  so 
also  is  the  natural  illusion  which  inevitably  arises  from  the 
confusion  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  judgment  of  taste  must  refer  to  some  sort  of  concep- 
tion, for  otherwise  it  could  make  no  claim  whatever  to 
necessary  validity  for  every  ona  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  can  be  proved  from  a  conception ;  for  a  conception 
may  be  either  determinable,  or  in  itself  at  once  undetermined 
and  undeterminable.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  which  are  determinable  by  predicates 
of  sensible  perception  corresponding  to  them ;  but  the  tran-  ^ 
scendental  conception  of  reason,  the  Idea  of  the  supersensible, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  sensible  perception,  is  of  the 
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latter  kind  and  does  not  admit  of  further  theoretical  deter- 
mination. 

Now,  the  judgment  of  taste  is  applied  to  objects  of  s^ose, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  a  conception  of 
them  for  the  understanding;  for  it  is  not  a  judgment  of 

351  knowledge.  Being  therefore  an  individual  idea,  which  is 
related  perceptivelj  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  it  is  merely 
a  private  judgment  So  far  its  authority  is  limited  to  the 
judging  individual ;  the  object  is  for  me  an  object  of  satis- 
tajction,  no  matter  what  it  may  be  for  others :  every  one  has 
his  own  taste. 

Nevertheless  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  implied  in  a 
judgment  of  taste  a  wider  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  object, 
as  well  as  of  the  subject,  and  upon  this  relation  is  based 
the  necessary  extension  of  this  class  of  judgments  to  every 
!  one.  Such  judgments  necessarily  presuppose  some  sort 
of  conception,  but  it  is  a  conception  that  cannot  be 
determined  by  perception.  Hence  no  object  can  be  known 
through  it,  nor  can  any  proof  of  the  judgment  of  taste  be 
based  upon  it  Such  a  conception  is  the  pure  Idea  of  the 
supersensible,  which  underlies  the  phenomenal  object  of 
sense  as  well  as  the  judging  subject 

Thus  all  contradiction  disappears  from  the  statement  that 
the  judgment  of  taste  is  based  upon  a  conception,— ^the  con- 
ception of  a  general  ground  for  the  subjective  adaptation  of 
nature  to  our  faculty  of  judgment — from  which  nothing  can 
be  known  or  proved  in  regard  to  the  object,  because 
it  is  in  itself  undeterminable  and  useless  for  knowledge. 
I  At  the  same  time  the  judgment  has  validity  for  every 
one,  though  of  course  only  as  a  singular  judgment 
which  directly  accompanies  perception ;  for  its  determining 
ground  may  well  lie  in  the  conception  of  that  which  is 
regarded  as  the  supersensible  substrate  of  himianity. 

352  The  solution  of  the  Antinomy  consists  in  seeing  that 
while,  in  the  two  contradictory  judgments,  the  conception 
upon  which  the  universal  validity  of  a  judgment  is  based  is 
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taken  in  the  same  sense,  two  opposite  predicates  are  applied 
to  it.  The  thesis  properly  means  that  the  judgment  of  taste 
is  not  based  upon  definite  conceptions,  the  antithesis  that 
the  judgment  of  taste  is  based  upon  an  indefinite  conception, 
viz.,  the  conception  of  the  supersensible  substrate  of  pheno- 
mena. There  is  therefore  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  two. 

Thus  the  two  apparently  contradictory  principles  are 
reconciled  with  each  other*,  both  may  be  true,  and  nothing 
more  is  needed.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  adopt  the  view 
that,  as  it  presupposes  an  individual  idea,  the  judgment  of 
taste  must  be  based  upon  plea^wre,  or  if  we  hold  that  as 
claiming  universal  validity  it  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
perfection,  and  frame  our  definition  of  taste  accordingly,  there 
arises  an  antinomy  which  is  absolutely  insoluble.  For  both 
propositions  will  then  be  false,  being  not  merely  contradictory 
but  contrary,  and  hence  the  conception  on  which  they  are 
based  must  be  self -contradictory.  .  .  .  Here,  therefore,  as 
in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Beason,  the  antinomies  force  us 
against  our  will  to  look  beyond  the  sensible,  and  to  seek  in 
the  supersensible  for  the  point  of  union  for  all  our  a  priori 
faculties.  There  is  in  fact  no  other  expedient  by  which  the 
harmony  of  reason  with  itself  may  be  secured. 
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good,  318,  350. 
Duty  expressed    in   a    categorical 

imperative,  319. 
Duty  opposed  to  self-interest,  364. 
Dynamical  categories,  131. 
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Dynamiolkl  prinoiplM,  192. 
DjrnunicalMid  matheinAtioal  ragren, 
281. 

Empirioftl  reality  of  iiMtoe,  91. 
Empirioal  reality  of  time,  96. 
Bmplricaldtiduotiou  of  the  oategoriet, 

Empirical  apperoeptioo,  IfiO,  154. 
Empirical  character  of  man,  278, 
Existence,  Category  of,  ISO. 
Exiatenoe,  Schema  of,  177. 
Experience,  Variooa  Mnses  of,  29, 
Experience  does  not  yield  oniversal 


judgments,  27,  49,  69. 
'xperien< 


Experience  limits   the   categories. 


Exposition,  Metaphysical,  of  spaoe, 

8a 

Exposition,       Transcendental,      of 

space,  88. 
Exposition,  Metaphysical,  of  time, 

9h 
Exposition,      Transcendental,      of 

time,  93. 

Faith  and  reason,  46,  388. 

Pinal  cause.     See  OoMse  and  TeUo- 

Form  of  perception,  76. 
Form  of  outer  sense.  Space  a,  90. 
Form  of  inner  sense,  Time  a,  96. 
Form  of  all  phenomena,  Time  the,  96. 
Form  of  divine  perception.  Time  not 

a,  102. 
Forms  of  sense,  Space  and  Time  the 

only,  99. 
Forms  of  thought  the  object  of  logic, 

111. 
Formsof  jadffment  indicate  objectiye 

nnity,  166. 
Freedom  an  object  of  faith,  46. 
Freedom  a  problem  of  pare  reason. 

Freedom    in    relation    to    natural 

causation,  272,  334. 
Freedom  the  key  to  autonomy  of 

will,  330. 
Freedom  limited  to  rational  beings, 

331. 
Freedom  in  relation  to   morality, 

332. 
Freedom    compatible    with    divine 

causation,  372. 
Freedom  and  final  cause,  395. 


Qalileo   a  dkooTster  of  scientific 

method,  36. 
Geometry  synthetic,  63. 
Geometiy  involves  prodnoftiTe  imag- 
ination, 181. 
Qeometry,  Fiffures  of,  display  formal 

objective  adaptation,  444. 
Qod  an  object  of  faith,  46. 
God,   Existence  oi^    a  problem  of 

reason,  54. 
God  not  conditioned  by  spaoe  and 

time,  102. 
God  conceived  to  contain  all  reality, 

286. 
God  the  object  of  transcendental 

theology,  288. 
God,  Speculative  pro<^  of  existence 

God|  Ontological  proof  of,  292. 
God,  Ck)sm(£»gical  proof  ol,  297. 
God,  Physioo-theologioal  proof  of, 

303. 
Qod  not  subject  to  imperativee  of 

duty,  316,  35a 
God,  Causality  of,  compatible  with 

human  freedom,  372L 
God,  Moral  procrf  of  existence  of, 

38a 
Good  and  pleasure,  318,  361. 
Good  as  MMimiiiii  bonum^  376. 
Good  compared  with  pleasant  and 

beautiful,  412,  477. 

See  MoroiUy  and  WUL 

Happiness  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  desire,  314. 

Happiness  an  assertorio  hypothe- 
tical impNsrative,  319. 

Happiness  indefinable,  320. 

Happiness  comprehends  all  material 
•  prmciples,  341. 

Happiness  Implied  in  mtmmwn 
wmumt  375. 

Heteronomy  of  will,  362. 

Hume  and  !Kant,  1. 

Hume,  Critical  account  of  tiie  philo- 
sophy of,  29. 

Hume,  Causality  in,  40. 

Ideas,  Transcendental,  236. 

Ideas  of  the  soul,  the  world  and 

God,  238,  260,  285. 
Ideal,  Transoendentol,  286. 
Ideality,  Transcendental,  of  space, 

91. 
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IdaAlity,  Trantoendental,  of  time, 
96. 

Illation,  Material  and  transcend- 
ental, 228. 

Illasion,  Logical  and  tranecendental, 
229. 

nianon,  Dialectical,  241,  261,  800. 

Image  and  schema,  171. 

Image  of  magnitndea,  174. 

Imagination  synthetic,  124,  160. 

Imagination  produottye  and  repro- 
dactive,  161. 

Imagination,  The  schema  the  pro- 
duct of,  171. 

Immortality  an  object  of  faith,  46. 

Immortality  a  problem  of  reason,  64. 

Immortality,  Froof  of,  379. 

Imperatives  as  rales  of  condnct,  276. 

Imperatives  either  categorical  or 
hypothetical,  818. 

Imperatives,  CateTOrical,  820,  334. 

Inauction  not  the  Msis  of  nniversal 
jadgments,  60,  204. 

Intellectual  perception  proper  to 
Original  Being,  104. 

Intellectual  perception.  Appercep- 
tion not  the  principle  of,  151. 

Intellectual  perception  indefinable, 
169,  224. 

Intellectual  perception  implies  an 
archetypal  intelligence,  468. 

Judgments,  A  priori^  49. 
Judgments  analytic  or  synthetic,  66. 
Judgment  the  essence  of  thought, 

121. 
Judgment,  Transcendental,  168. 
Judgment,  Type  of  pure  practical, 

362. 
Judgment  connects  theoretical  and 

practical  philosophy,  396. 
Judgment  determinant  or  reflective. 


Judgment,  Aesthetic,  408,  474. 
Judgment,  Aesthetic,  Deduction  of, 

436,  501. 
Judgment,  Aesthetic,  Dialectic  of, 

440,505. 
Judgment,  Teleological,  444. 
Judgment,  Teleological,  Dialectic  of, 

453. 
See  TaaU,  Beautiful  and  Sublitne. 

Knowledge  begins  with  experience, 
46. 


Knowledge  a  priori  or  a  poMeriori, 

49. 
Knowledge  pore  or  mixed,  50,  51  n. 
Knowledge,  Criteria  of,  50. 
Knowledge,  Transcendental,  68. 
Knutzen  and  Slant,  26. 

Leibnits,  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 

Leibnitz,  Critical  account  of  philo- 
sophy of,  14. 

Leibnits,  Conception  of  reason  in,  42. 

Locke,  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 

Locke,  Critical  accountof  philosophy 
of,  28. 

Logic  and  Aesthetic,  79. 

Logic,  Divisions  of,  117. 

Luther  and  the  Reformation,  2. 

Magnitude,  Images  of,  174. 
Magnitude,  Perception  an  extensive, 

Magnitude,  Continuity  of,  186. 
Magnitude,   Relation  of  extensive 

and  intensive,  188. 
Man,    Intellmble    and    empirical 

character  o^  277. 
Materialism  unprovable,  248. 
Mathematical  categories,  131. 
Mathematical  principles,  190. 
Mathematical  antinomies,  281. 
Mathematics,  Method  of,  36,  193. 
Mathematics,  Judgments   of,  sjm- 

thetic,  62. 
Mathematics,  Pure,  how  possible? 

66. 
Mathematics     applicable     to     all 

phenomena,  182. 
Mathematics,   Figures  of,    display 

formal  objective  purpose,  444. 
Matter,  Indestructibility  of,  64. 
Matter  of  sense,  76. 
Matter  of  desire,  340. 
MechaniBm   compatible   with  free- 
dom, 43. 
Mechanism   not   inconsistent  with 

teleology,  463. 
Metaphysic,  False  method  in,  32. 
Metaphysic  and  the  supenensible, 

41. 
Metaphysic  a  search  for  a  priori 

synthetic  judgments,  65. 
Metaphysic,     Natural     disposition 

to,  67. 
Metaphjrsic,   Science   of,   possible, 
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Metophysie  of  Morality,  808. 

Miaology,  311. 

Modality  of  jadgmenti,  128. 

Modality,  Categories  of,  180,  213. 

Momentum  im^ea  degree,  185. 

Morality  compatible  witli  Mechan- 
ism, 43. 

Morality,  Principles  of,  not  part  of 
Transcendental  Philosophy,  71. 

Morality,  Metaphysio  of,  808,  826. 

Morality  rests  npon  idea  of  dnty, 
311. 

Morality  limited  to  rational  beings, 
313. 

Morality  distinguished  from  prud- 
ence, 320. 

Morality  a  law  for  all  rational 
beings,  325 

Morality  implies  kingdom  of  aids, 
329. 

Morality,  Laws  of,  determine  action 
bjr  their  form,  329. 

Motion  made  conceivable  by  time, 
94. 

Motion  an  empirical  conception,  99. 

Motives  of  pure  practical  reason, 
364. 

Natural  theology  assumes  subjec- 
tivity of  snace  and  time,  102. 

Necessary  Being  as  condition  of 
phenomena,  281. 

Necessity  a  criterion  of  a  priori 
knowledge,  50. 

Necessity,  Category  of,  130. 

Necessity,  Schema  of,  177. 

Necessity  a  postulate  of  empirical 
thought,  218. 

Negation,  Category  of,  129. 

Negation  involves  limitation,  286. 

Non-existence,  Category  of,  129. 

Non-existence,  Schema  of,  177. 

Noumena  contrasted  with  pheno- 
mena, 220. 

Noumena  the  idea  of  a  limit,  223. 

Object,  Meaning  of,  143. 
Ontology  not  a  science,  222. 
Organism  implies  internal  purpose, 

Paralogism  of  rational  psychology, 

241. 
Perception  either  pure  or  empirical, 

74. 


Perception  an  element  in    know- 
ledge, 107. 
Perception  as  object  an  intensive 

magnitude,  180. 
Ste  InteUeetutU  Ptretpiitm, 
Phenomenon  defined,  75. 
Phenomenon  implies  time,  96. 
Phenomenon  in  a  sense  real,  100. 
Phenomenon  determinable  by  mathe- 

maticsy  182. 
Phenomenon  possesses  degree,  183. 
Phenomenon  a  continoos  magnitude, 

186. 
Phenomenon  contrasted  with  nou- 

menon,  220,  372. 
Phenomenon,  Man  viewed  as,  275. 
Philosophy,  The  three  problems  of, 

1. 
Philosophy  divided  into  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  391. 

See  CrUical  Philowphy. 
Physico-theological  argument,  308. 
Physics,  Method  of,  36. 
Physios  contains  a  priori  sjmthetic 


iudffments,  64. 
fAystes,  K 


Pkynea,  Kant's  RudimeiUs  qf,  65i 

Physics,  Pure,  how  possible  ?  66. 

Plato's   contrast   of   Opinion    and 
Knowledge,  19. 

Plato's  Ideas,  56. 

Pleasant,  Satisfaction  in,  interested 
410,  475. 

Ple&sant  compared  with  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  412,  477. 

Pleasure  relative  to  desire,  340. 

Pleasure,  No  qualitative  differences 
in,  342. 

Pleasure  contrasted  with  the  good, 
361. 

Plurality,  Category  of,  128. 

Possibility,  Category  of,  18a 

Possibility,  Schema  of,  177. 

Poesibili^  a  postulate  of  empirical 
thouffht,  214. 

Possibuity  has  no  meaning  for  per- 
ceptive intelligence,  456. 

Postulates  of  empirical  thought,  213. 

Postulates  of  pure  practical  reason, 
384. 

Principles  of  understanding,  179. 

Principles,  Mathematical  and  Dyn- 
amical, 190. 

Principles,    Immanent   and    Tran- 
scendent,  228,  234. 
\  '^T:vQ!B5:^\Aa  of  reason,  280. 
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Prinoiples,  Regnktive,  265. 
Principles,  Practical,  339. 
PrinoipleB,  Material,  341. 
Pradenoe,  Preoepts  of,  hypothetioal, 

319. 
Psychology   distinct    from    Logic, 

Psychology,  Rational,  Paralogisms 

of,  SMO. 
Psychology,  Rational,  a  discipline. 

Purpose.    See  Teleology. 

Quality  of  judgments,  123. 

Quality,  Categories  of,  129,  131. 

Quality,  Schemata  of,  174. 

Quantity  of  judgments,  122. 

Quantity,  Categories  of,  128. 

Quanti^,  Schema  of,  174. 

Quantity  of  Substance  unchangeable, 
199. 

Quantity  implies  external  percep- 
tion, 220. 

Reality,  Empirical,  of  space,  91. 
Reality,  Empirical,  of  time,  96. 
R«ftlity,  Category  of,  129. 
Reality,  Schema  of,  174. 
Reality,  Sum-total  of,  286. 
Reason  an  orffanic  unity,  35,  259. 
Reason,  ProUem  of,  66. 
Reason   the  faculty  of  principles, 

230. 
Reason,  Principles  of,  derived  from 

form  of  Syllogism,  232. 
Reason,  Dialectical  conclusions  of, 

239. 
Reason,  Paralogisms  of,  241. 
Reason,  Antinomies  of,  250. 
Reason,    Antinomies    of.    Critical 

solution  of,  261. 
Reason,  Speculative  and  Practical, 

335. 
Reason,  Practical,  Critique  of,  339. 
Reason,  Practical,  source  of  moral 

law,  350. 
Reason,  Practical,  Object  of,  360. 
Reason,  Practical,  Motives  of,  364. 
Reason,  Practical,  Extension  of,  359, 

386. 
Reciprocity,  Category  of,  129. 
Reciprocity,  Schema  of,  176. 
Reciprocity,  Proof  of,  208. 
Recognition,  Synthesis  of,  143. 
Reformation,  Problem  of  the,  2. 


JR^fiUation  qf  Itiea/Mm,  Kant's,  95, 
98,  217. 

Regulative  Drindples  of  under- 
standing, 191. 

Regulative  principles  of  reason,  265. 

Reiulative  principles  in  regard  to 
Necessary  Bein^,  282. 

Regulative  principles  in  regard  to 
Supreme  Being,  302. 

Relaticm,  Function  of,  in  judgments, 
123. 

Relation,  Categories  of,  129. 

Relation,  Schemata  of,  175. 

Renaissance,  Problem  of  the,  2. 

Reproduction,  Synthesis  of,  139. 

Reverence  for  moral  law,  312. 

Satisfaction  in  judgment  of  Taste 
disinterested,  409,  475. 

Satisfaction  in  pleasant  interested, 
410,  475. 

Satisfaction  in  good  interested,  411, 
477. 

Satisfaction,  universal.  Beauty  the 
object  of,  413,  478. 

Schemata  of  the  Categories,  169. 

Schemata  contrasted  vdth  images, 
171. 

Schemata  the  object  of  mathe- 
matics, 172. 

Schemata,  Classification  of,  174. 

Schemata  restrict  tiie  categories, 
178. 

Schemata  distinct  from  type,  362. 

Scepticism  of  Hume,  32. 

Scepticism,  Dogmatism  and  Criti- 
cism, 32,  67. 

Sciences,  Experimental,  Method  of, 
36. 

Self-consciousness.  See  Appercep- 
tion and  Paralogimn, 

Self-love,  Material  practical  prin- 
ciples reducible  to,  341. 

Sensation,  definition  of.  Ambiguity 
in,  75. 

Sensation,  inner.  Quantum  of,  220. 

Sensibility  and  Understanding,  71. 

Sensibility,  External  and  internal, 
80. 

Sensibility  receptive,  110. 

Sensibility,  Degree  of,  183. 

Soul  regarded  as  the  object  of 
Rational  Psycholo^,  241. 

Space  an  object  of  Transcendental 
Aesthetic,  78. 
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fipaoe,  Metoph3ntieal  Eiporition  of, 

80. 
Space,  Tranaoendaotal   Bxpodtion 

of,  88. 
Space   not   a    thing,    property    or 

relaUon,  90. 
Space  the  form  of  outer  tente,  90. 
Space   empirically   real,    tranaoeo- 

dentally  ideal,  91. 
Space    the  condition  of   a   priori 

aynthetic  jndgmenta,  97. 
Space  not  a  form  of  divine  percep- 
tion, 102. 
Space  the  imaffe  of  external  magni- 

tn^ea,  174. 
Space  a  quarUum  continuum,  186. 
Space,  Empty,  not  knowable,  187. 
Space,  Tranacendental  Ideality  of, 

coniirmed  by  critical  lolntion  of 

antinomies,  264. 
Spinoza,  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 
Spinosa,  Critical  acconnt  of  philo* 

aophy  of,  5. 
Subject,  Thinking,  not  Snbatance, 

244. 
Sublime    an    object    of    aesthetic 

judgment,  404. 
Sublime  contrasted  with  Beautiful, 

424,  490. 
SubUme,  Mathematicallv,  428,  494. 
Sublime,  Mathematically,    Quality 

of  satisfaction  in,  432,  497. 
Sublime,  Dynamically,  433,  498. 
Sublime,  I^amically,  Capacity  for 

Ideas  presupposed  in,  486,  500i 
Substance,  Category  of,  129. 
Substance,  Schema  of,  175. 
Substance,  Proof  of,  195. 
Substance  implies  dynamical  com- 
munity, 208. 
Substance  presupposes  apprehension 

of  matter,  218. 
Substance  contrasted  with  thinking 

subject,  244. 
Summum  bonum  defined,  375. 
Synopsis  implies  synthesis,  137. 
Synthesis  an  operation  of  imagina- 
tion and  thought,  125. 
Synthesis  of  apprehension,  138, 163. 
Synthesis  of  reproduction,  139. 
Synthesis  of  recognition,  143. 
Synthesis  essentml   to   knowledge, 

147. 
Synthesis,  Figural  and  intellectual, 

160. 


Synthetic  judgments  distingniBlied 

from  Analytic,  56. 
Synthetic  judgments.  Some,  rest  on 

experience,  59. 
Syntnetic  judgments  contained  in 

mathematics,  62. 
Synthetic  iudgments  contained  in 

physics,  64^ 
Synthetic  judgments  the  object  of 

search  in  metaphysics,  65,  234. 
Synthetic  judgments.  Examples  of, 

from  arithmetic  and  geometry,  63. 
Synthetic  judgments.  Conditions  of, 

66. 
Synthetic  jndffments  based  on  space 

and  time,  9>8. 
Synthetic    judgments    implied    in 

principles  of  reason,  234. 

Taste,  Judgment  of,  aesthetic,  403, 

408. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  disinterested, 

409,  475. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  tingnlar,  413, 

479. 
Taste,    Judgment    of,    baaed    on 

purposive  form  of  object,  416, 483. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  a  priori,  417> 

483. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  independent  of 

charm  and  emotion,  and  of  the 

conception  of  perfection,  418, 485. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  conditional^ 

necessanr,  420. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  rests  on  Com- 
mon Sense,  421,  488. 
Taste,  Judgment  of.  General  remarks 

on,  422,  489. 
Teleology     of     physico-theological 

argument,  303. 
Teleology  in  nature,  399. 
Teleology  a  maxim  of  judgment,  400. 
Teleology    implied     in     organised 

beings,  448. 
Teleology  as  a  system,  450. 
Teleology,  Relation  of,  to  mechanism 

of  nature,  453. 
Thales   perhaps   the  discoverer  of 

method  in  mathematics,  36. 
Theology,   Natural,  Conception  of 

God  m,  102. 
Theology,  Rational,  Object  of,  288, 

241. 
Theology,  Rational,    Criticism    of. 
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Theology,  Moral,  467. 

Thing  m  itoelf ,  90,  95. 
Se^  Noununon, 

Thought  one  of  the  two  steme  of 
knowledge,  71. 

Thought  a  spontaneity,  110. 
See  Underatamding  and  Beaton, 

Time  an  object  of  Tranaoendental 
Aesthetic,  79. 

Time,  Metaphysical  Exposition  of, 
91. 

Time,  Tranaoendental  Exposition 
of,  93. 

Time  not  a  thing  or  determination 
of  a  thing,  95. 

Time  directly  the  form  of  inner 
sense,  indirectly  of  all  pheno- 
mena, 95. 

Time  empirically  real,  transcen- 
dentally  ideal,  96. 

Time:  objection  of  Lambert  an- 
swered, 96. 

Time  a  source  of  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments,  98. 

Time  not  a  form  of  divine  percep- 
tion, 102. 

Time  homogeneous  both  mth  cate- 
gory and  object  of  sense,  170. 

Time  the  image  of  all  magnitudes, 
174. 

Time  an  element  in  all  schemata, 
177. 

Time  tkOuatUum  eonttnutim,  186. 

Time,  Empty,  unknowable,  187. 

Time,  Modi  of,  189. 

Time,  Transcendental  ideality  of, 
confirmed  by  critical  solution  of 
Antinomies,  264. 

Torrioelli  a  discoverer  of  scientific 
method,  36. 


Totality,  Category  of,  128. 
Transcendental  knowledge,  68.  .^^ 
Transcendental  criticism,  70. 
Transcendental  Aesthetic,  72. 
Transcendental  Logic,  106. 
Transcendental  Aiialytic,  118. 
Transcendental    Deduction   of   the 

Categories,  133. 
Transcendental  Judgment,  168. 
Transcendental  Schematism,  169. 
Transcendental  Principles,  179. 
Transcendentol  Ideas,  235. 
Type  of  pure  practical  judgment, 

362. 

Unconditioned   not   a   self-contra 

dictoi^  idea,  41. 
Unconditioned  the  object  of  reason, 

233. 
Understanding,  Logical  use  of,  121 
Understanding,  Functions  of,  122. 
Understanding  essential   to   know 

ledge,  205. 
Understanding  and  Reason,  231. 

See  Thought, 
Unity,  Category  of,  128. 
Unity  impli^  m  all  the  categories, 

148. 

Will,  A  good,  the  only  absolute 
good,  310. 

mil,  A  good,  possible  only  for 
rational  beings,  313. 

Will,  Divine,  not  subject  to  im- 
peratives, 318. 

Will,  Autonomy  of,  351. 

Will  as  desire,  392. 

Wolf^  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 

Wolff,  Critical  account  of  philosophy 
of,  22. 
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